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TO THIS 
NEW EDITION, 


HE political and commercial works of 
Dr. CHARLEs DAVENANT are fo 
very ſcarce and valuable, and being printed 


at different periods, from the year r695 to 


1712, are in ſo many detached pieces. that 
to publiſh an entire and uniform collection 
of them muſt be a very defirable work. 
The ſubjects treated of are ſuch as every 
nobleman and gentleman ought to be well 
acquainted with, viz. The Trade and Reve- 
nue of England, the Plantation Trade, the 
Eaſt-India Trade, and the African Trade. 


The times in which he chiefly wrote were ſoon 


after that happy æra of our Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion by the acceſſion of King William and 
Queen Mary; therefore his diſcourſes may 
be properly called the foundation of our po- 
litical eſtabliſhment, as ſeveral public regula- 
tions have taken place from the hints thrown 
out by the above Author, an account of 
whoſe life and writings, extracted from the 
Biographia Brittannica, is as follows: 
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PREFACE. 
* Charles Davenant, eldeſt ſon of Sir Wil- 


liam Davenant, was born in 1656, and 
received his firſt education at the grammar- 
ſchool of Chiam, in Surry, under the 
care of Mr. George Aldrich of Cambridge. 
He gave very early proofs of an active and 
ſprightly genius; and though he had the 
great misfortune to loſe his father when 
ſcarce twelve years of age, yet care was 
taken to ſend him to Oxford to complete 
his ſtudies, where he became a Fellow 
Commoner of Baliol College in Midſum- 
mer term 1671, but left that Univerſity 
without taking a degree. The firſt proofs 
of his genius was a dramatic performance, 
intituled Circe, a tragedy, ated at the 
Duke of York's theatre in 1677 with ap- 
plauſe; and the Author not more than 
nineteen, He had a conſiderable ſhare of 
the theatre in right of his father, which 
perhaps firſt excited him to turn his at- 
tention to the ſtage, The flowing road of 
poetry did not long detain him; he ap- 
plying to the ſtudy of the civil law, in 
which he had the degree of Doctor con- 
ferred on him by the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. He was elected one of the repre- 
ſentatives of the borough of St. Ives in 
Cornwall, in the firſt Parliament of James 
II. and near the ſame time was joined 
with the maſter of the Revels, as inſpector 
of plays, to preſerve the decorum of the 
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PREFACE. vii 
t ſtage. He was alſo appointed a Commiſ- 


« ſioner of Exciſe, and continued in that 
« employment for near fix years, with great 
« honour to himſelf, and advantage to the 
« public. His thorough acquaintance with 
« the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom, 
« joined to his great ſkill in figures, and his 
& happineſs in applying that ſkill according 
& to the principles advanced by Sir William 
e Petty, enabled him to enter deeply into 
« the management of affairs, and procured 
e him great reputation as a political writer. 
4 In all his pieces he reaſons entirely on re- 
« yolution principles. His performances 
% met with the higheſt approbation, as the 
% importance of the ſubjects of which they 
te treat, and the ſingular and ſolid learning 
e they contain, make them very much eſ- 
« teemed and valued to this day. In the 
« year 1698 he was elected member of Par- 
« liament for the borough of Great Bedwin; 
« he was alſo rechoſen in 1700; at which 
« time he wrote warmly againſt France. In 
« 1704 Dr. Davenant wrote a treatiſe to 
e prove the neceflity of peace at home, while 
% a neceſſary war was carried on abroad; 
* which he dedicated to Queen Anne, and 
„ hich was ſuppoſed to be written at 
© the deſire of Lord Halifax. He was af- 
e terwards appointed Inſpector General of 
ce the exports and imports, in which em- 
c 8 he gave a very high teſtimony of 
his abilities; ſo that to ſpeak with impar- 
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tiality, he ought to be eſteemed as a per- 
ſon who ſerved his country faithfully when 
in office, and uſefully when out. He died 
in poſſeſſion of his employment, Novem- 
ber 6th, 1714. His political writings were 
as follows: | 


I. An Eſay on Ways and Means of ſup 


&« plying the War. London, 1695, 8vo. 


In this treatiſe he diſcovered his great ca- 
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pacity in the art of computation, and with 
much induſtry and pains pointed out the 
means of judging truly of the nature of 
funds, upon which important ſubje& he 
wrote with ſo much ſtrength and perſpi- 
cuity, as gained him great reputation, and 
ſufficiently recommended to the public 
whatever pieces came abroad by the Au- 
thor of the Eſſay on Ways and Means, 
which was the method Dr. Davenant 
took to diſtinguiſh moſt of his ſucceeding 


writings. | 


II. An Eſſay on the Eaſt-India Trade. Lon- 
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“% don, 1697, 8vo. 


« This tract was inſcribed to the Marquis 
of Normanby. In it the Author gives 
a ſhort and clear view of the importance 
of trade in general, and afterwards enters 
very fairly and freely into the nature of the 
trade to the Eaſt-Indies. 


III. « Dy 
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I. Diſcourſes on the Public Revenues, and 


A 


of the Trade of England ; by the Author 
of the Eſay on Ways and Means, Part J. 
to which is added a Diſcourſe upon im- 
ce proving the Revenue of the State of 
& Athens, written originally in Greek 

« Nenophon, and now made Engliſh from 
« the Original, with ſome Hiſtorical Notes, 
&« by another Hand. London, 1698. 8vo. 


In this piece the Author undertakes to 
diſcover his ſenſe upon the following very 
important topics, VIZ. Of the Uſe of Poli- 
tical Arithmetic, in all Conſiderations con- 
cerning the Revenue and Trade, On Cre- 
dit, and the Means and Method by which 
it may be reſtored, On the Management 
of the King's Revenues ; whether to farm 
the Revenue may not, in this Juncture, 
be moſt for the Public Service? On the 
Public Debts and Engagements. 


* 


c 
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« The Diſcourſe on the Revenue of the 
State of Athens, was written by the fa- 
mous Walter Moyle, Eſq; and addreſſed 
by him to Dr. Davenant, in which addreſs 
there occurs a paſſage, which ſhews there 
were ſome- thoughts of ſending over our 
Author in quality of DireQor General to 
the Eaſt-Indies, and is alſo a clear teſti- 
mony what .that great man's notions were 


in reference to the real intentions, as well 


9 a8 
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« as great importance of our Author's writs 
« ings. 


IV. e Diſcourſe on the Public Revenue, and 
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on the Trade of England, which more im- 
« mediately treats of the Foreign Traffic of this 
« Kingdom. By the Author of the Eſſay on 
&« Ways and Means, Part II. London, 
61698, 8vo. 


« In this excellent work the Author has 


undertaken to explain four very — "ola 
points, ſo as to render them perfectly in 
telligible even to common anderflunitings, 
The firſt is the nature of Foreign Trade, 
in which he not only ſhews that it is 
really beneficial to this kingdom, but how 
it comes to be ſo, and what are the pro- 
per methods of enquiring whether Foreign 
Trade is beneficial or not within any 
given period whatever, The ſecond point 
is as to the Care and Protection of Trade, 
in which a multitude of curious points are 
incidentally illuſtrated. The third point 
he labours is that of the Plantation Trade, 
and in reference to this there are more uſe- 
ful obſervations advanced, and more im- 
portant facts laid down, than are to be 
met with in the ſame compaſs in any book 
in our language. The advantages and diſ- 
advantages which may be derived from 
the Eaſt- India Trade, or which it may be 
expoſed to, is our Author's 18 in his 
“ fourth 
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its Z « fourth diſcourſe ; at the beginning of which 
7 « he gives the following account of what he 


* would have underſtood to be the ſcope and 
ind > « intention of all his writings. The Au- 


M- 4 thors aim is to deliver things plainly, 
bis e without the diſguiſe of hard words and 
on e terms, which rubbiſh being removed, the | 


N, 4 precious ore will ſoon appear that is to be 

( found in ſtudies of this nature. His ends 
las *© are compaſſed, if he can ſet out intricate 
nt “ matters in an eaſy manner, hoping thereby 
in- to induce the young nobility and gentry of 
© the kingdom to take a pleaſure in theſe 


3 2 « ſort of contemplations ; and he wiſhes this 
is 4 e preſent performance did in any degree 
w © © anſwer the deſire he has of ſerving the 
o- | ; <« public. 

a <I light to hi bſerve, 
ny t is a great delight to im to o ſerve, 
nt that many of our young nobility and gen- 
le, © try have expreſſed an inclination to inform 


*© themſelves of the ſtate of England, and 
that learning begins to be more in fa- 
le, © ſhion than of late years, people being not 
fe- © aſhamed of underſtanding Greek and La- 
n- tin. Nothing did more help to advance 


be © the Roman greatneſs, than that their youth 
k were bred up to an eaſy knowledge of their 
iſ. © country's buſineſs, to which they attained 
m by progreſſive ſteps, through ſeveral offices 
x © © of the ſtate, wherein they gained the ex- 
is © “ perience that fitted them at laſt for the 


th 4 „ magt- 
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magiſtracies of chiefeſt truſt and import. ; ; 
& ance. They qualified themſelves for the © 


&« public ſervice, by ſeaſoning betimes their 
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V. An Eſſay on the probable Methods of \ 
c making the People Gamers in the Balance 


« of Trade. By the Author of the Eſay on 


VI. “ Eſjays on the | Balance of Power ; the h 


underſtanding with the love of letters; for 
in thoſe days, whoever pretended to in- 
termeddle in matters of government, did 
firſt cultivate his mind with wiſdom, and 


the kv, of philoſophy, by which af. 


terwards he might ſteer his actions, giving 
to the ſearch into uſeful arts or ſublimer 
ſtudies, thoſe hours which, in this age, 
are conſumed in riots and vain pleaſures, 


* Ways and Means, London, 1699, 8vo, 
e In this Diſcourſe he inſiſts upon the fol- 


* lowing heads, viz. Of the people of Eng- 


land, Of the Land of England and its 
Product, Of our Payments to the Public, 
and in what Manner the Balance of Trade 
may be thereby affected. That a Country 
cannot encreaſe in Wealth and Power but 
by private Men doing their Duty to the 
Public, and but by a ſteady Courſe of Ho- 
neſty and Wiſdom, in ſuch as are truſted 


with the Adminiſtration of Affairs. 


« Right of making War, Peace, and Alli- 
| „% ances; 
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PREFACE, xiii 


te ances; Univerſal Monar chy. To which is + 
« added an Appendix, containing the Re- 


ﬆ cords referred ta in the ſecond Eſſay, 


% London, 1701, 8vo. 


| VII. 4 Pifture of a Modern Whig. In 


« two Parts. London, 1701, 1702, 8vo, 


VIII. Effays on Peace at home and War 


 , 
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« broad, In tu Parts. By Charles Da- 
& venant, L L. D. London, 1704, 8vo. 


% Whatever the motives might be which 
induced our Author to. compoſe and pub- 
liſh this piece, it is very certain that it is 
one of the wiſeſt and weightieſt that ever 
fell from his pen. That he was not 
aſhamed in any degree of this under- 
taking, appears from his putting his name 
to the book ; and that he was as far from 
taking ſhame to himſelf on the ſcore of 
his former writings or behaviour, appears 
very clearly from his dedication to the 
Queen. 


IX. Reflections on the Conſtitution and Ma- 


nagement of the Trade to Africa, through 

* the whole Courſe and Progreſs thereof, 

* from the Beginning of the laſt Century ta 

« this Time; wherem the Nature and un- 

* common Circumſtances of that Trade are 

particularly confidered, and all the Argu- 
| 6 


e nents 
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« ments urged alternately, by the two con- 
& tending Parties here, touching the differ- 


A 


5 


ent Methods now propoſed by them, for 


& carrying on the ſame to a national Advan- + 


« tage, impartially ſtated and conſidered. By 


« Parhament) would in all Probability ren- 
«© der the African Trade a permanent, cre- 
& ditable, and advantageous Trade to Bri- 
« fain, London, 1709, fol. three Parts. 


& Tt muſt be acknowledged, that excluſive 
ce of the reaſonings and arguments advanced 
<« in this performance, and which have been 
tt frequently copied ſince, there are abun- 
« dance of materials, facts, and curious pieces 
« of hiſtory, which will render them always 
« admired and valued by thoſe who are deſi- 
© rous of underſtanding the ſubject tho- 
* roughly, which they are intended to ex- 
“plain. 


X. 4 Report to the Honourable the Com- 
& miſffoners for putting in Execution the 
ce Act, entituled, An Act for the taking, 
te examining, and ſtating the Public Ac- 
© counts of the Kingdom, from Charles Da- 
« venant, LL. D. Inſpeftor General of 
« the Exports and Imports. 1712, 8vo. 
a . | Þ 
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all which a clear View is given of ſuch a 


« Conſtitution, as (if eſtabliſhed by Aft of 


*I PREFACE, xv 


on- 2 IJ. A Second Report to the Honourable the 
fer- * Commiſſioners, &c. London, 1712, 8vo. 


for | / « The laſt of theſe Reports is dated from 


B the Inſpector General's office, December 
; n „ Toth, 1711, and the deſign of both is to 
94 ec give a general account of the trade of the 
en. kingdom from 1663 to 1710. This was 
* « the laſt work of our Author, and contains 
„„ in it a collection of facts of ineſtimable va- 
s l lue to ſuch as are willing to diſtinguiſh be- 
5 d tween rumour, or common opinion, and 
we “the true ſtate of things, in reference to the 
ed u commerce of Great Britain with her neigh- 
en e bours, and pays the higheſt compliment to 
n- r the perſonal virtues and excellent abilities 
es « of the Prince then upon the throne.” 
ys 
ſi- Having thus laid before public the very 
judicious remarks of the compilers of that 
* valuable work, it would be impertinent in me 
to add any thing of my own, farther than to 
= obſerve the great knowledge Dr. Davenant 
z- _ had acquired by having read the moſt eſteem- 
he ed authors upon trade, viz. Sir William 
7, Petty, Sir Joſiah Child, Mr. Pollexfen, Mr. 
- PFortree, Mr. Mun, and others. He like- 
- = wiſe ſhews himſelf a great ſcholar, as well 
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ds a man of buſineſs, from his frequent quo- 
tation of the Claſſics, and entertained too 
high an opinion of his readers to imagine 
they ſtood in need of any Engliſh tranſlation ; 


in 


XVI PREFACE, 


in which light the work here ſubmitted to 
the public 


leave to recommend it to be read with that 
care and attention it ſo juſtly deſerves, 


Nov. 1770. 
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as not undergone the leaſt alte. 
ration from the Author's own words, except 


common literal corrections. I therefore beg ; 


C. W. 
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SUPPLYINOG THE WAR 


* 


N the courſe of this war we are engaged in 
with France, nothing ſeems more to have hurt 

our affairs than an opinion, which from year to 
year has been entertained among ſome people of 
authority, that the war could not laſt; which 
they were brought into by the vanity, natural to 
our nation, of overrating our own ſtrength, and un- 
dervaluing that of our enemies, 

Whoever reflects upon the Ways and Means, by 
which we have all along ſupplied the king, will 
plainly ſee how much this opinion has prevailed 
with the people in general. 

Raiſing money by land taxes, funds of intereſt, 
polls, doubling the exciſe, charging tonnage, 
laying new cuſtoms, and anticipating the old 
ones, may be proper expedients to anſwer a ſingle 
and a ſhort neceſſity, but, perhaps, they will 
hardly appear to be the proper Ways and Means to 
carry on a great, and a long war. 

At the beginning of the confederacy, France 
ſeemed to take in all its ſails, in expectation of a 
ſtorm, and in a manner fat ſtill, while we took 

B 2 Meats 


4 Az ESSAY upon 


Mentz and Bon. This ſucceſs, and the great 
names, and mighty kingdoms and ſtates, that 


were liſted in this quarrel, made us flatter our- 
ſelves with extravagant hopes; the moſt modeſt 


did believe the king of France might be eaſily 


educed to the ſtate he was left in by the Pyre- 
nean treaty : but the more general apinion was, 
that he would be ſubdued to our own terms. 

But ſuch did not conſider, that there is hardly 
any inſtance to be given 1n ſtory, of a mighty 
empire overrun, that was in the full poſſeſſion of 
its military virtue. In ſuch an entire poſſeſſion of 
the art of war were the Romans during the ſecond 
Punick war; the whole people were trained up to 
arms, and continual action had bred up, and in- 
ſtructed many famous captains, ſo that they were 
not to be broken by the many victories Hannibal 
obtained even in the heart of Italy. 

And in ſuch a warlike poſture was the Ottoman 
empire, when Tamerlane came into Aſia, who, in 
the battle fought in the year 1397, took Bajazet 
priſoner, and flew moſt of his army; yer that 
people, bred to war under three martial kings, 
were ſo far from being ſubdued, that in fifty-three 
years after, beſides many other acquiſitions, they 
were able to conquer all the remains of the Greek 
empire. | 

Great dominions are to be attempted with 
hopes of ſucceſs then only, when either their own 
bulk makes them unwieldy, or when wealth has 
depraved their manners, or when long peace has 
made them forget their military {kill and virtue; 
and at ſuch ſeaſons have the great monarchies of 
the world been invaded and conquered, not by 
ſuperior virtue in others, but for want of virtue 


in themſelves. | 
It is not from hence concluded, that leſſer 


nations are not to make war with ſtrong and vic- 
torious 
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torious princes, or that we in England ſhould not 
with the laſt drop of blood defend this almoſt only 


ſpot of ground which ſeems remaining in the- 
world to publick liberty. 

But from theſe inſtances, and many others in 
hiſtory, it may be argued, that we cannot pre- 
ſently, and with eaſe, pull down ſo mighty an em- 
pire as France; and that much time, blood, and 


treaſure muſt, perhaps, be ſpent, before we can 


reduce it to ſuch terms of peace, as may be ſafe 
and honourable for the confederates. 

And ſince there ſeem very many, who think 
the buſineſs of this war ſo eaſy, and who wonder 
the confederates have done no more, it may not 
be improper to take a ſhort view of the affairs of 
France, in order to make it appear, what a power- 
ful enemy we have to deal with. 

That kingdom has been growing for theſe two 
hundred and ſeventy years, by flow degrees, to 
the height we now fee it at; and from the time 
of Charles the Seventh, to the reign of Francis 
the Second, there were always upon the throne 
martial and active princes, in perpetual war and 
forming their people to diſcipline. 

And if in the little commonwealths of Greece, 
wherever there happened to be an extraordinary . 
man, that man did make his city ſtrong and 
powerful for a long time after; much more muſt a 
ſucceſſion of ſix kings, all men of counſel and 
action, give ſtrength and power to ſuch a king- 
dom as France. 

*Tis true, that from the time of Francis the 
Second, to the peace of Vervins, which was about 
forty years, the nation was miſerably torn by a 
long and cruel civil war; but as there are certain 
diſeaſes, which, when overcome, diſpoſe the 
body to a better ſtate of health for the future; 

B 3 ſo, 
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ſo, perhaps, it may be made appear, that even 
this civil war, in its conſequences, has contri- 
buted to the preſent power of that monarchy, 
by pulling down the three chief obſtacles that 
ſtood in the way of its greatneſs; which were, 
the Proteſtant intereſt, Spain, and the old nobility 
of the kingdom. 

The maſſacre of Paris gave the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt in that nation ſuch a wound, as it has never 
ſince been able to recover. 

Philip the Second, to procure the crown of 
France for the Infanta, did furniſh ſuch vaſt ſums 
for the maintenance of the league, as have ever 
ſince kept Spain low. 

And the houſes of Lorrain, Montmorency, and 
Chaſtillon, were in a manner extinguiſhed in that 
war; and the reſt of the great families ſo ruined 
by it, that they are now no more than the trap- 
Pings and ornaments of the tyranny, which were 
in times paſt ſo ſtrong a part of the conſtitution. 

From the peace of Vervins, Harry the Fourth 
employed his care in repairing the calamities of 
that civil war, and he chiefly ſet himſelf to bring 
the treaſury of his kingdom into ſome order; in 
which he was aſſiſted by the duke of Sully, a fru- 
gal man, who, by natural wiſdom and mere ho- 
neſty, brought the revenue out of infinite debts 
into ſuch a flouriſhing condition, that, when the 
French were forming their great deſigns againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria in 1610, they had ready four 
or five years proviſion for a war, that was likely 
to be the greateſt their nation had ever under- 
taken, 

Buc the foundation of the preſent greatneſs of 
that monarchy was laid by cardinal Richelieu; 
he firſt introduced that exact method which ap- 
Pears in all their affairs, that ſecreſy and * 
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neſs which is in their councils, and that entire 
obedience which all ſubordinate degrees pay to 
their ſuperiors; and by exacting it ſeverely, he 


firſt accuſtomed the French to that zeal, diligence, 
and honeſty 


to their maſter, which they ſhow in 
all publick buſineſs. 

Cardinal Mazarin was bred up in his ſchool ; 
a man, perhaps, not quite ſo deep, but of infi- 
nite ſubtilty, and very fit for the intrigues of the 
cabinet, in a minority, and under the regency of 
a queen mother. What the duke of Sully but 


began, Colbert brought to pertection in the pub- 


lick revenue; and both he and Louvoy, were 


mighty encouragers of the trade and manufactures 


of the kingdom. 

Thus France, for a long tract of time, has 
had great princes on the throne; or, which is as 
good, able men in the miniſtry; and all the 
while they have been enlarging their dominions. 

Spain, formerly their rival kingdom, they have 
reduced to a low condition; arts and ſciences, 
trade and manufactures, are much improved 
amongſt them. 

The art of war they have brought to a height 
and perfection never known in Greece, or among 
the Romans. 

Long action has formed them many fit gene- 
rals, experienced officers, and a number of good 
troops. 

They are ſkilful in encampments, they order a 
battle well; and no people contrive better for the 
ſubſiſtance of an army. 

Their diſcipline is good and ſevere, and all 
nations muſt yield to them in the knowledge of 
attacking and defending places. 

And by art and induſtry, they ſeem to have 
overcome nature and ſituation, in making them- 
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ſelves ſo powerful at ſea, with but few convenient 
ports, and but little trade, in proportion to their 
neighbours. 

heir preſent king, Lewis xiv. is undoubtedly 
a perſon of great abilities, wiſdom and conduct; 
he is well ſerved in every part of his govern- 
ment; his revenue is ſkilfully brought in, and 
frugally laid out; no prince has ſo quick and cer- 
tain intelligence; and he has wrought into his 
intereſts a conſiderable party in every ſtate and 
kingdom in Europe. 

We all know too well, what large footing he 
has of late years got round about him, towards 
Spain, in Italy, near the Swiſs cantons, and in 
Germany, of both ſides the Rhine, and in the 
Low Countries. Whoever carefully weighs theſe 
things, and duly conſiders the ſtrength and policy 
of that kingdom, will hardly think the confede- 
rates, for the preſent, in a condition to give the 
law, or able as yet to drive France to ſuch a 
N as may be now honourable, and ſafe here- 
after. | 

They, who believe a peace ſo probable and 
near, ground their opinion upon the poverty this 
long war muſt have brought upon France : and 
no doubt, the ſubjects there are reduced to ex- 
ceſſive want, by the univerſal ſtop that 1s upon 
trade, by the dearth two unſeaſonable years has 


occaſioned, and by maintaining, for fix years, a 


great fleet, and ſuch numerous land forces. 

But the French ſeem to pay themſelves for all 
their home miſeries, with their fame abroad, the 
majeſty of their empire, ſplendour of their court, 


greatneſs of their monarch, and the noiſe of his. 


victories; like a beaſt, that goes merrily with a 

heavy burthen, pleaſed with his fine furniture, 

and the bells that jingle about him. i 
or 
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For thoſe vain appearances are, to that people, 


goods of life; though they truly tend but to 
make their ſlavery more laſting. 
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Therefore, while their king is thus ſucceſsful in 
his arms, we have ſmall reaſon to think the wants 
and cries of his country will conſtrain him to end 
the war. 

But ſuppoſe him in ſuch ſtreights, as that he 
willingly will liſten to a peace; can we modeſtly 
believe him in ſo low a condition, as that the 
confederates may at preſent have ſuch a one as 
will be ſecure and laſting? 

Is he yet ſo diſtreſſed by the war as to be con- 
tented things may be put upon ſuch a foot of 
equality, that hereafter he may be compelled to 
obſerve his articles? for, without this, any peace 
we can make will be but unſound and precarious. 

Perhaps he may ſubmit to give up Lorrain, 
Philipſburg, and Straſburg, and his late conqueſts 
in Savoy, Catalonia and Flanders; the Pope, Ve- 
netians, and the two northern crowns, ſhall be 
mediators, and afterwards warrantezcs of the 
treaty, The confederacy ſhall {till ſubſiſt, and 
upon ſtricter terms of union: but when we have 
bound Sampſon with theſe new ropes, may he not, 
when he pleaſes, break them from off his arms 
like a thread. 

Indeed, we might promiſe ourſelves that a 
peace would be good and durable, if we were 
enough ſuperior in the war, to make him ſurren- 
der thoſe ſtrong places, with which, on every 
fide, he ſeems to bridle this part of the world. 

Or if he were fo diſtreſſed, as, for a peace, to 
deprive himſelf of his fleet, to which the Romans 
compelled Carthage, and afterwards king An- 
tiochus, then we in England might promiſe our- 
ſelves future ſafety. 1 

But 
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But while his naval ſtrength is unbroken; 
while he has that chain of tortified towns upon 
the Rhine; and that formidable H rier in Flan- 
ders; while, on the ſide of Spain, icaly, and Swir- 
zerland, he is left in ſuch a condition *© inv. , 
and fo fortified againſt invaſion, we may make a 

ace that ſhall give us picicnc cle, and put off 
the evil day for a time, but we cannut ; retend to 
have ſecured our liberties, or defeated his deſigns 
of univerſal monarchy. 

Whoever carefully examines thoſe general 
treaties of pcace the French of late years have 


concluded with the houſe of Auſtria, and their 


other oppoſites, from that of Vervins, to that of 
Nimmeghen, will find they have had no effect, but 
to give France a legal title to what it poſſe(t before 
by conqueſt, or to afford it time to repair the ca- 
lamitics of war, and to gather ſtrength tor new 
and greater undertakings, 

We took this war in hand to aſſert the liber- 
ties of Europe, and, to encourage us too to carry 
it on, we have examples, ancient and modern, of 
nations that have reſiſted great monarchics, and 
who have at laſt worked out their freedom by pa- 
tience, wildom, and courage. 

In defence of their laws and religion, the Low 
Countries maintained a war with Sun from 1566 
to 1648, which ended in th: peace of Niunlter, 
and in that ſtruggle they fixed their government. 

Great monarchies do eaſily overrun and ſwal— 
low up the leſter tyrannies and principalities that 
are round about them; but they find much 
harder work, and another fort of oppoſition, 
when they come to invade commonwealihs, or 
mixed governments, where the people have an 
intereſt in the laws, 

Under tyrannies, where the ſubjects only con- 
tend for the choice of a maſter, the diſpute is 
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| ſeldom real and hearty; but in free countries, 
Where the people fight for themſelves, and their 
* own proper wealth and ſecurity, they are in ear- 


neſt, and defend themſelves accordingly. 
The Perſians very eaſily ſubdued the neigh- 


bouring monarchies that made up their large em- 


pire; but when they came to invade the Grecians, 


a free people, we ſee how their numerous armies, 
and great navies, were at laſt defeated, 


That war was carried on by confederates, of 
which the chief were the Lacedemonians, and the 


Athenians; one a kingly government limited by 


laws, the other a commonwealth ; it laſted two 
and twenty years, reckoning from the battle of 
Marathon, to that victory gained by Cimon, which 
forced the Perſians to ſuc for peace. 

And it may not be amiſs to take notice, how the 
Athenians laid the whole ſtreſs of this war upon 
their naval force, purſuant to the oracle, which 
told them they ſhould be ſafe within their walls of 
wood, leaving Athens itſelf defenceleſs, that their 
fleet might be the ſtronger. 

Many more inſtances may be given of great 
things performed in the defence of liberty; but 
then they have been done, by men who had laid 
alide their luxury, corruption, ſelt-ends, and pri- 
vate ambition, and who had devoted themiclves 
entirely to the common good. 

If therefore we hope to get out of this war 
with honour, and, at laſt, make a fafe and dura- 
ble peace, we mult ſhew more than ordinary vir- 
tue and reſolution; we muſt bear patiently the 
publick burthens; but chiefly, we mult not give 
our enemies any room to belicve, either by our 
actions or councils, that we ſhrink and pive 
Fs as if we thought the buſineſs too weighty 

r us. 
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Many things may happen to reward this pati- 
ence, which would put us in the power of treating 
upon more equal terms. 

The king of France is infirm, and in years; if 
he ſhould fail, while the war 1s on foot, his peo- 
ple, perhaps, may take that time to ſhake off 
their oppreſſion; and his ſon may not be able to 
carry on the great machine of that government, 
with the ſame ſteadineſs, conduct, and authority. 
Or the dauphin may die, which would give the 
princes of the blood the: proſpect of a minority, 
always fatal, and the occaſion of diſorders in that 
kingdom. Bs 

Beſides, notwithſtanding the ſeeming health 
and vigour of that government, it has within it 
dangerous diſtempers, of which the ſymptoms 
appear not in this proſperity of their affairs, but 
would be ſeen in any publick calamity ; ſuch as 
the loſs of a battle, or a total defeat at ſea, which 
in the courſe of the war may happen. 


If France ſhould receive any ſhock or wound of 


that kind, the ill-humours, bred by oppreſſion 
and arbitrary power, would break out, and ſhew 
themſelves, in every part of the conſtitution, 

Theſe, or any other accidents that might ſtir 
up civil commotions in that kingdom, would ren- 
der it uncapable of a foreign war, and conſe- 
quently, procure us more advantageous condi- 
tions of peace. 

But the moſt proper ſeaſon to conclude a peace 
with the French, in all appearance, will be when 
they are impoveriſhed, and exhauſted of that 
money by which they have ſo much prevailed, 
and when that ſinew of war begins to ſlacken. 

For there is a degree of expence, which no 
nation can exceed without utter ruin, and the 
publick may become a bankrupt as well as a pri- 


vate perſon, 
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And ſince war is grown ſo expenſive, and trade 

is become ſo extended; and ſince luxury has fo 
if 4 ; much obtained in the world, no nation can ſub- 
ſiſt of itſelf without helps and aids from other 
off wy places; ſo that the wealth of a country now is 


eto. > the balance, which ariſes from the exchange with 
ent, bother places, of its natural or artificial product. 
ity. The natural products are the fruits of the earth; 
the the artificial are the manufactures, 
ny, That part of trade which conſiſts in buying 
hat commodities in one nation, and ſelling them in 
= another, is very little the commerce of France. 
ilth Ny And this balance accrues, either from money 


It in ſpecie brought home, or foreign commodities, 
ms or credit, which one country has upon another. 


but * The prince's revenue is a due proportion and 
as mate out of this balance. 
ich EH Whatever nation 1s at a greater expence than 


> this balance admits of, will as ſurely be ruined 
of in time, as a private perſon muſt be, who every 
on * year ſpends more than the income of his cltate. 


ew i And that prince, who gathers more than this 
balance will naturally afford, muſt as certainly 
tir bring ruin upon his country, becauſe he lives 
n- upon the quick ſtock of his people. 
ſe- The ordinary publick revenue of France was, 
di- before this war, yearly, about one hundred and 
fifty millions of livres, which reduced to our mo- 
ce ney, is about twelve millions ſterling. 
en We all know how hardly this great ſum was 
lat extorted from the people, but they were enabled 
d, to pay it by the balance that aroſe to them from 
the vent of their commodities and manufactures, 
No Their moſt ſtaple trade was wine, oil, ſalt, 
Ne linen, and paper; their manufactures are innu- 
i- merable; and a vaſt profit they did conſtantly 


make by the reſort of ſtrangers to their country, 
nd | 4 and 
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and likewiſe by furniſhing all Europe with their 
fineries and vanities, ; | 

The ordinary revenue muſt needs be much im- 
paired by the effects of the war; but this, we 
may ſuppoſe, is made up to the king by extra- 
ordinary means. For we cannot think he main- 
tains his government, fleet, and armies, at a leſs 
expence than twelve millions yearly. 

Now, how this expence can be long continued by 
the French is hardly imaginable, when there is 
ſuch an interruption upon their commerce, and ſo 
little vent for their commodities and manufac- 
tures. 

They are cut off by this war from almoſt all 
their. profitable trade, their poor are unemployed, 
and the growth of their country ſticks upon their 
hands, and their body politick, being at a con- 
tinual expence of ſpirits, without the uſual ſup- 
plies and reliefs, muſt fall into faintneſs, and de- 
cay in all its members. The balance ariſing from 
trade being wanting, which ſhould maintain king 
and people, there muſt inevitably follow, at firſt 
private want, and then publick poverty. And if 
this interruption of their commerce be yet more 
ſtrictly purſued, it will bring a ruin upon them, 
not to be avoided by all their ceconomy, courage, 
and policy. 

We have maintained this war ſix years, and 
may hold it out much longer, if every part of 
the confederacy would exert all its natural force, 
and apply it uſetully to the common buſineſs, 

But then the emperor muſt not be contending 
for dominion at home, while he is fighting for 
liberty abroad. He muſt give the princes of the 
empire no jealouſy that he has any deſigns upon 
their freedoms. He mult not let the prieſts divert 
his arms upon the Turks, of which the true 
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meaning is only the oppreſſion of the proteſtants / 


in Hungary. A good peace on that ſide would 
give new life to the confederate affairs. 

A little more publick ſpirit and vigour would 
be neceſſary in the Spanith councils, in which 
kingdom there is great power and wealth remain- 
ing, if it were rightly applied and well ordered. 
The proper and natural ſtrength of England 
and Holland is at ſea, The walls of wood are our 
beſt defence, and the more we rely upon, and 
improve that ſtrength, the more we ſhall break 
the meaſures of France. 

But England is the main pillar of the confede- 
Tacy ; our riches ſupply it; our fleet, and the 
goodneſs of our troops, are its chief force and 
reputation; all depend upon the countels we take; 


if we are unwilling or unable to ſupport the war, 


a peace will be concluded upon the belt terms that 


can be had. 

So that the whole will reſult in this, how far 
we in England are able to maintain ſuch a long 
war with France, as may procure us a peace that 
ſhall be equal and laſting. 

It is true, a long war is but a melancholy proſ- 


pect to a luxurious people, fearful of ſlavery, and 


yet unwilling to pay the price of liberty; which 
mo nation hardly ever obtained, but at a great ex- 
once of blood and treaſure, 

Whenever this war ceales, it will not be for 
want of mutual hatred in the oppoſite parties, nor 
for want of men to fight the quarrel, but that 
ſide muſt firſt give out where money is firſt fail- 
Ing. 

If we in England can put our affairs into ſuch 
za poſture, as to be able to hold out in our ex- 
Pence longer than France, we thall be in a con- 
dition to give the peace; but if otherwiſe, we 


muſt be contented to receive it. 
i For 
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For war is quite changed from what it was in 
the time of our forefathers z when in a haſty e. 
pedition, and a pitched field, the matter was de. 
cided by courage; but now the whole art of wart 
is in a manner reduced to money; and now- a-days, 
that prince, who can beſt find money to feed, 
cloath, and pay his army, not he that has the moſt 
valiant troops, is ſureſt of ſucceſs and conqueſt. 
So that the preſent buſineſs England is engaged 
in, will chiefly depend upon the well contrivin 
and ordering the Ways and Means, by which the 
government is to be maintained, and making the 
publick charge eaſy and ſupportable. 3 
By what has been ſaid before, it may perhaps 
appear, that the interruption of trade has made 
this war very heavy upon the people of France, 
from which naturally follows, that a careful and 
vigorous protection of our own trade, will make 
all publick burthens lighter and eaſier to us. 
Trade, as it is now become the ſtrength of the © 
kingdom, by the ſupply it breeds of ſeamen, ſo 
it is the living fountain from whence we draw all 
our nouriſhment ; it diſperſes that blood and ſpi- 
rits through all the members, by which the body 
politick ſubſiſts. 2 
The price of land, value of rents, and our 
commodities and manufacturies riſe and fall, as it 
goes well or ill with our foreign trade. 


It is not enough to have great exportation, and 


great unportation, unleſs we are gainers upon the 
balance; which the nation cannot be at the foot 
of the account, while there are very great loſſes 
8 

For the profit of trade is not the advantage the 
merchant makes at home, but what the whole na- 
tion gets clear and nett, upon the balance in e-, 
change with other countries of its commodities 
and manufactures. 
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So that if we can protect our trade to that de- 
gree as to be gainers by the general balance, the 


12 expence and length of the war will not ſo much 
affect us; for trade, well ſecured, will bring in 


that wealth by which it may be fed and main— 


© tained. 


To ſupport a long war, the taxes ſhould be ſo 


& contrived, as that they may lie equally upon 
the nation; and when they are equally laid, they 
will in conſequence be eaſier, and longer, and more 
*patiently ſuffered. For he that 1s to carry a great 


burthen ſhould not reaſonably be pur to bear ir 
upon one arm, and that extended at length; but 


it ought rather to be placed upon his ſhoulders, fo 
that every limb may bear its due proportion of 


the weight. 
The Ways and Means to ſupply the govern- 


ment, in this war, ſhould be ſuch as may not too 


highly affect trade, upon the proſperity. of which 


depends, in ſo great a meaſure, the welfare of the 


nation, 

What we give ſhould be as free as poſſible from 
the load of paying intereſt- money, which eats 
upon the publick, as it ruins any private perſon. 

And, in taxing the people, we ſhould have 
regard not to create diſaffection to the govern- 
ment. | 

We ſhould likewiſe ſee that our preſent gifts 
ſhould not, in their conſequences, bring damage 
to the ordinary revenue of the crown; for, in 
ſuch caſes, we give of one hand and take away 
of the other, 

And laſtly, in our ways and means of ſupply- 
ing the war, we ſhould take ſome care not to en- 
tail upon the kingdom too large a debt of perpe- 
tual intereſt, 

Taxes, which have all theſe inconveniences, 
that are laid uncqually, that affect trade, that 
Vor. I, S con- 
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conſume us with uſury, that diſaffect the peopl:, 
that prejudice the crown revenue, and burthen u 
with perpetual intereſt, may be made uſe of noy 
and then, to piece out, and anſwer a fingle and 
ſhort neceſſity ; but cannot be repeated otten, and 
made uie of, as the conſtant ways and means 0: 
ſupplying the government, in a buſineſs of 
length, without great damage and hazard to the 
kingdom: 

For taxes of this nature beget publick and pri. 
vate poverty, make the people deſperate, rende; 
government uneaſy to the rulers, and may be ra- 
ther ſaid to fight ſecretly againſt the prince, than 
to give him any true alliſtance. 

The opinion which from year to year has pre. 
vailed, that the next campaign would end the 
war, has made us bear with theſe ways and meanz 
of ſupply, believing every ſuch charge would be 


the laſt of that kind that ſhould be laid upon the 


people. 

Perhaps we ſhould have taken other meaſures, 
if, at the beginning of the war, the nation had 
been thoroughly convinced that peace was at 
ſuch a diſtance from us. 

Some are of opinion, that if at firſt we had 


fallen upon exciſes, we had eſtabliſhed a fund oi 


revenue, which would have lain equally upon the 


whole, been a conſtant and eaſy ſupply, and tend - 


ing lets than other taxes to the damage of foreign 
trade, or ruin of the gentry ; and which, by this 
time, might have been lo improved 1 inthe manage- 
ment, that we ſhould have found it ſingly of itlelf 


ſuſncient for all the expences of the war. 


And it is not improbable, if the king of France 
had ſeen us open ſuch a new vein of treaſute, we 
had long fince had a more advantageous peace 
than we can expect at preſent. 
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It had given him a great opinion and awe of 
our ſtrength, if he had ſeen we had been able to 
raiſe five millions a year, in a way not very bur- 
thenſome to the nation; and he could have ex- 
pected no good iſſue from a conteſt with fo rich 
and powerful a 47 

But if he finds we raiſe money for the war by 
ways and means heavy and deſtructive to our coun- 
try, he will be encouraged to purſue it till he has 
brought utter ruin upon us. 

And though it appears from the books of 


hearth- money that there are not above 1,300,c00 


families in England; and allowing 6 perlons to a 
houfe, one with another, which 1s the common 


= way of computing, not quite eight millions of 


9" ad - I „ ** 1 — 8 { 2 py 


eople; and though (as likewiſe appears from the 
hearth-books) there are 500,000 poor families in 
the nation, living in cottages, who contribute 
little to the common ſupport; yet the 800,000 
remaining families would be able to carry on the 
preſent buſineſs a great while longer, and perhaps 
till France is weary of it, if the publick burthens 
could be divided a little more equally among 
them. 

It ſeems evident enough, that the war cannot 
be ſupported by the preſent revenue of the crown; 
of which, as alſo how it ſtood at the beginning cf 
the revolution, it may not be improper to give an 
account. 


C2 1 
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The chief branches of the revenue, according to a 
computation delivered to the houſe of commons * at 
the beginning of the Revolution, ftood clear of all 
charges in the collection, as follows : 


HE tonnage and poundage, in- J. 
cluding the wood farm, coal farm, Goo, ooo 
and ſalt farm, was computed at 
The exciſe on beer and ale, &c. year 666.28 
ending 24th June 1689, did produce | 2393 
The hearth-money about 24. 5,000 
The poſt-office about —— —— — 65,000 
The wine licences about 10,000 
New impoſitions upon wine and vine- 
gar granted for four years, the year þ 172,901 
ending 29th Sept. 1688, about — 
Dury on tobacco and ſugar, for the ſame 
time in the ſame year, about 
Duty on french linen, brandy, ſilk, &c. 
which was to continue to the 1ſt of July Ty 
1690, for the year ending the 29th of 93⁰ 
September 1688, produced — — 


— — — 


Total 2,001,855 


— — - 


148,861 


_— 


The chief branches of the revenue at preſent, clear of 
all charges in the collection, ſtand as follows : 


HE tonnage and poundage, in- J. 
cluding the wood farm, coal farm, 286.69 
and ſalt farm, year ending 29th Sep- 9g 
tember 1693, did produce 
The exciſe: on beer and ale, &c. rt 5 
hoding 24th June 1693, produced 8 391,275 


2 


Journals, Vol. 10. p. 37. Fri, 1 March 1688. Tl 
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The hearth money —— —— — 9oo,000 
The poſt office the ſame year —— — 63,517 
The wine licences, the ſame year, about 5000 
New impoſitions upon wine, vinegar, 
&c. year ending 29th September þ 133,595 
1693, produced 
Duty on tobacco, &c. year ending 
29th September 1693, produced 
Duty on filk, &c. year ending 29th 
September 653 
The additional impoſition took place 
from Mar. 1, 16945, and from that time 16,203 
to 29th Sept. 1693, produced only 
The additional duties upon beer, ale, 
&c. computed at 


75,011 


142,430 


; 450,000 


Total 1,570,318 


But of the 1,550,318 J. which is reckoned the 
preſent revenue, all but 746,479 {. which ariſes 
from cuſtoms, old exciſe, poſt-office, and wine 
licences, is either anticipated by act of parliament 
for the war, or applied to the uſes of it; indeed, 
lomething of the nine-pences will come into the 
crown as the lives fall. The ſalt duty, and new 
impoſition upon the tonnage of ſhips, are to ſtand 
in the room of two nine-pences, till they come to 
be clear of their former anticipations. 

The other ſmaller branches of the revenue, 
ſuch as the hereditary cuſtoms, fines for writs of 
covenant and entries in the alienation office, land 
revenue, dutchy of Cornwal, dutchy of Lancaſter, 
firſt-fruits and tenths, ſheriffs proffers, compo- 
ſitions in the exchequer, fines of leaſes, and cuſ- 
tody of idiots, forfeitures of recuſants, fines for 
miſdemeanors, poſt-fines and ſeiſures, are all in- 

C'2 conſiderable, 
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conſiderable, and ſo charged with penſions and 
ſalaries of officers, that they produce very little 
clear to the king. | 

The tonnage and poundage, &c. in time of 
peace, will undoubtedly by degrees riſe, bur 
then trade mult be courted and handled gently. 

The exciſe on beer and ale, &c. has been 
lately under ſo many diſcouragements of all 
kinds, as that branch will be found to mount 
very ſlowly. 

The hcarth-duty is taken off by law, as an un- 


popular revenue; yet all the hardſhips and abuſes 


of it might have been corrected by act of par- 
liament, and it would ſtill have yielded about 
200,000 /. per ann. above the charge of manage- 
ment, and however the nation diſguſt it, it is 
hardly ſo odious, if rightly examined, as poll- 
money, which the Turks take to be ſo great a 
badge of ſlavery, that they impoſe it upon none but 
chriſtians, 

The preſent revenue being ſo far unable to 
ſupport the war, what was wanting has been hi- 


therto made up by other Ways and Means, of 


which ſome are thought very prejudicial to the 
nation. 

Giving the king money by anticipating the 
cuſtoms, or by credit, upon diſtant funds, does 
apparently conſume the public with uſury: the new 
funds entail upon us a heavy debt of perpetual 
intereſt, 

The additional nine-pences upon bèer and ale, 
do manifeſtly hurt that branch of the king's re- 
Venue. | 

It is feared frequent polls may diſaffect the 
people. The new cuſtoms and impolitions upon 
tonnage are thought to prejudice trade. And 
laſtly, the land taxes by monthly aſſeſſment ſcem 
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| = i 0 
unequally laid; and the pound: rate, of four ſhil- « 
"lice. ungs in the pound, does ſeem unequally levied 
upon the nation. But of each in their order. 


5 
ne of = — — — 
» bur | i ; 
tly. TROF anticipating the cuſtoms, and credit upon diſtant 
been funds, 
of all N 
nount HAT ſuch Ways and Means of ſupplying 


* 


the government occaſion ill huſbandry in 
the public, will appear plainly to any one, that 
takes the pains to examine what great ſums have 
been paid on account of intereſt-money and gra- 
tuities; and let the king be either to buy ſtores, 
or to pay his fleet and army, it will be found at 
the long run, that 700,000 /, in ready money, 
will go farther than a million in tallies. 


pc IE * 
— * — —_ 
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Of the new funds for intereſt. 


HE funds for intereſt were, perhaps, good 
| expedients, for the time, to raiſe money, 
bur, if made uſe of frequently, may produce 
very bad effects in the nation; for they divert 
money too much from the channel of trade, where 
it is always beſt employed to the kingdom's ad- 
vantage. 
| There is already paid upon theſe ſort of funds 
about 400,000 J. yearly, It is true, what is out 
upon lives, will by degrees wear of! , bur a great 
part of this ſum will be a laſting renc- charge upon 
the nation: and if we ſhould further increate it 
by new projects of the ſame nature, we thall 
quickly be in the condition of Spain, here they 
are undone by paying taxes to one anoiher ; and 

4 where 
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where the publick revenue is ſo clogged with per. 
petual intereſt, that apparently there is not where. 
withal to ſupply the preſent neceſſities of the 
government. 


But the principal miſchiefs theſe funds occaſion, * 


1s the raiſing money above the price which either 
our foreign or domeſtick trade can afford to pay 
for it, to the great diſcouragement of both. 

They who have traced the effect which leſſen- 
ing intereſt money by law in this kingdom has 
procured, do very well obſerve, that when money 
was brought from 10 to 8 per cent. our trade pre- 
ſently increaſed upon it, and doubled in ſome 
time after it was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent; 
and if the abatement of intereſt did bring along 
with it that good advantage, we mult expect to 
ſee trade labour under great difficulties, and in a 
ſhort time come to nothing, if, by the means of 
theſe funds, money be reſtored to its former rate 
of 8 per cent. 

They are fo inviting, and of ſuch infinite pro- 
fit, that few now are willing to let out their mo- 
ney to traders at 6 per cent. as formerly; ſo 
that all merchants, who ſubſiſt by credit, mult 
in time give over, and they being the greateſt 
part, and, perhaps, the moſt induſtrious, any 
man may judge what damage this will be to the 
kingdom. 

So that theſe funds of intereſt are Ways and 
Means of ſupplying the war, which in all ap- 
_ Pezrance are to be uſed tenderly, and with great 
Caution, | 
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; Year ending 24 June 1690 — 
Tear ending 24 June 1691 
Fear ending 24 June 1692 — 


4 Year ending 24 June 1693 — 
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Of the additional duties upon beer and ale. * 


0 HE exciſe upon beer and ale, brandy, 
ſtrong waters, &c. was in a gradual and 


. 


conſtant way of improvement from 1674 to 1689, 


* 


incluſive; which year it produced, clear of all 


charge, 666, 383 J. 115. 944d. 

Every year ſince it has fallen, and by much 
larger ſteps than ever it mounted. 

; But becauſe ſince the war there 1s little brandy 


4 imported, and ſtrong waters are now charged in 
another manner, and at other rates than formerly; 


the fall of this revenue will more plainly appear, 


by making the account up only for beer and ale, 
which produced as followeth. 


Note, What follows is the groſs account. 

J. 8 
3 Year ending 24 June 1689 — 694,476 2 6% 
633,822 14 62 
— 554.769 10 62 
515,453 8 32 
488,442 14 77 
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The accounts of the year ending the 24th of June 


1694, are not yet made up; but the exciſe, by a 
medium of 4 years, having fallen hitherto about 
50, 000 J. per ann. it is probable the laſt year has 
done the like; and, if ſo, it is now 250,000 J. 
per ann, leſs than it was in 1689. 

# decreaſe is, by the commiſſioners x, 
# chiefly attributed to the new additional duties, 
which in the country have made numbers of vic- 


This great 
that revenue, 


tuallers, in every county, leave off their trade; 


and in London, put many private families to 


brew their own drink. 


The 
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The three nine-pences upon beer and ale wil 


not amount to much more than 420,000 J. per 
ann. and if, as is alleged, they are the real cau{- 
the old revenue is diminiſhed yearly 2,500,000 / 
the public gets but 190,000 J. per ann. a tax 
that will be a long and very grievous burthen up. 
on all the barley-land of England, and which i; 
particularly heavy upon one trade, otherwiſc 
enough oppreſſed by the quartering of ſoldiers, 

It is true, theſe duties were a preſent expedicnr, 
and did help out towards the ſupply of the vr, 
but for a long time hereafter they will apparent]; 
very much diminiſh the ordinary revenue of th: 
crown. 


Of poll. money. 


HERE is nothing can make it better ap. 

parent how difplealing poll- money is to the 
people, than the obſervation how il] it is brought 
in, and aniwered to the king. For where tax:s 
ſeem hard and oppreflive, in particular to the 
poor, the country gentlemen proceed in the levy- 
ing of them with no zeal nor affection, 

The firſt ſingle pol! that was given in this reign, 
amounted to 282, 310 J. 195. 6%; with which the 
quarterly poll holds no manner of proportion. It 
15 true, the qualifications are taxed differently 1n 
the two acts. Money is charged in the firſt, and 


not in the ſecond, and titles are put higher in one 


than the other. But conſide ing how many were 
brought in by the ſecond act, and at high rates, 
which were not reached by the firſt, the quadru- 
ple poll might reaſonably have produced near four 
times as much as the ſingle, and it yicided little 
more than half. 
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Quarterly poll. 
0 


minſter — 97,622 5 11 
Reſt of England — 499,896 7 11 


b 


Total 597,518 13 ot 
a Single poll. 

„ 
London, Middleſex, and Weſt— 


. 


Se, a And. 


14 


* 
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4 
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& 
* 
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Reſt of England — 208,030 10 2 


| Total 288,310 19 6; 
Total of the quarterly poll 597,518 13 0 


Difference 209,207 13 82 


— — 


The houſes in England, as appears by the 


books of hearth-money, are about 1,300,000, 
Jof which goo, ooo are cottages, inhabited by the 
# poorer ſort; ſo that we may reckon there are not 
above 800,000 families liable to the payment of 
poll- money; and though, in the common com- 
putation of the whole people, there may not be 
above 6 perſons to a houſe, one with another, 
yet, in computing the 800,00 richer familics, 
ve may very well allow them to contain, one with 
another, 7 perſons, which would be 5,600,000 
heads; and reckon but a 4d part of theſe quali- 
ſicd within the act to pay 4 5s. per head, the poll- 
bill on that ſingle article ought to have produced 


373733“. 
9 What 
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What the 1 /. per quarter upon gentlemen and 
merchants worth 300 J. and ſuch as belong to the 
law; and what the 105. Fe: quarter upon tradeſmen, / 

ers, worth 300 J. might 


ſhopkeepers, and vine! 
have yielded, is difficult to compute ; but, perhaps, 
the commiſſioners n mes in the aft of parliament fa 
the monthly aſſeſſment, 4to & 5to Gul. & Mar. 
may be no ill guide in the matter. The commil: 
ſioners then were about ten thouſand, and we 
may reaſonably ſuppole (and any gentleman may 
compute for his own country, and he will find) 
that one country with another, not an eighth part 
are named commiſſioners of thoſe perſons, who 


in eſtate, real or perſonal, are worth 300 J. and 


if ſo, we may reckon there are in England $0,000 
perſons liable to the payment of one pound per 
quarter; by which account, the king ſhould have 
received on that article 520,000 J. 

When we reflect upon the great number of 


tradeſmen, ſhopkeepers, and vintners that are in 


England, it cannot ſeem any extravagant com— 
putation to reckon there are 40,000 perſons, of 
that ſort, worth 300 J. and liable to the payment 
of ten ſhillings per quarter; upon which head 
the king ſhould have received 80,000 I. And al- 
lowing but 26,667 J. for all other perſons charged 
by that act, the quarterly poll ought to have 
yielded the king, 
. 

For the common people at 45. per head 373, 333 
For the gentlemen, &c. at 4 /. per head 320, oo 


For tradeſmen, &c. at 2 J. per head — 80,000 
For other perſons charged by the act — 26,667 
In all 800,000 


But 
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But there was received only — 597,518 13 0% 


The principal articles in this computation ſeen 
ery much confirmed by what the firſt poll yield- 
Ta. for if there had not been in England about 


? 866,666 perſons who paid 12 d. per head, and 


about $0,000 of the fort who paid 1 /. per head, 
Fat poll could not have produced in the country 
only 208,330 J. 105. 2 4. for money and titles 
were generally charged in London. 
In the poll now in being, ſuch are charged who 


are worth in eſtate, real or perſonal, 600 J. which 
may make ſome difference in the 2d article; but 
he 
perſons, by this act, are to pay 105. per quarter 
that are worth 


3d article ſhould now increaſe, conſidering all 
300 J. in eſtate, real or perſonal, 
vhich ſeems to take in ſtock of all kinds; whereas, 
in the former act, only tradeſmen, ſhopkeepers, 
and vintners were comprehended; ſo that if the 


preſent poll were ſtrictly collected, it would pro- 


duce about $8c0,000 l. and yet as far as can be 
Zudged by the accounts hitherto come up, it is 
not like to yield ſo much money as the former. 


1 When a tax yields no more than half what in 

reaſon might be expected from it, we may plainly 

ſce it grates upon all ſorts of people, and ſuch 

Ways and Means of raiſing money ſhould be 
| rarely made uſe of by any government. 


Of the new cuſtoms and duty upon tonnage. 


OME people, who contemplate the great- 
neſs of England, and the figure it made in 

; the world during the former part of queen Eliza- 
beth's 
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beth's reign, and ſome time before, are led ) : 
think we were ſtronger without trade than with i, 

Perhaps trade in general may have been hum, 
ful to mankind, becauſe it has introduced luxury # 


and avarice; and it might be better with us, 1 Wa 
we ſtill lived in the innocence and plainneſs of ou If it 
torefathers. ST Did 

But the circumſtance of time, and the poſtu. ak 
other nations are in, may make things abſolutely It 
neceſſary, which are not good in their own n# ance 
ture. Bi 
War is the occaſion of cruelty, wickedneß, and 
and injuſtice, yet an unwarlike nation can enjoy reſt 
no ſafety. 


Since France, Spain, Italy, and Holland have $ welf 
addicted themſelves ſo much of late years to trade, land 
without that. naval force which trade produces, 


even 
we ſhould be continually expoſed to the inſuls nor 
and invaſions of our neighbours, fact 
- So that it is now become indiſpenſably our in- with 
tereſt, to encourage foreign commerce, and en- It 
large it as much as poſſible. X fe 

Inſtead of loading that part of our ſtrength, "# the 
we ought to court and nurle it up with all imag - 00! 


nable art and care; it is a coy and fantaſtical lady, deri 
hard to win, and quickly loſt. 4 
With high cuſtoms we ſpoil induſtry, diſcou: *F fhirc 
rage the merchant, and may in time drive trade I. 
to take ſome other channel; and there is hardly an witt 
inſtance to be given of a nation, may be not of 


$ ore: 
any ſingle city, that, having once loſt trade, coudd the 
ever recover it. the 

War, and the ſcarcity of money, are ſufficient F all 
diſcouragements to foreign commerce, without mer 
burthening it with new impoſitions. BE 

And perhaps it may be worth while to conſider, 7 to 


whether hereafter, in time of a profound peace, ton! 
i 
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if part of the cuſtoms were taken off, and ſome 


TX exciſes given in their room, ſuch an exchange 
might not be very beneficial to the nation. 


If the ſtock of the merchant were greater, he 


would be in a condition to have a bigger trade. 
If it were not for the great duties that mult be 


aid for cuſtoms, the ſame ſtock would carry on 


; double the trade. 


It is true, that exciſes would have the appear- 


© ance of affecting land more than cuſtoms, 


But it is becauſe tne views of men are ſhort, 


and generally confined to their own narrow inte- 
© reſt; and they do not duly conſider how much 
their private concerns depend upon the public 
welfare of trade, and how much the value of 
# land is improved ſince our trade has augmented, 
even from twelve to twenty-four years purchaſe ; 


nor how much more of their product and manu- 


factures would be exported, if trade were free 


without clog, and in its full proſperity. 

It is granted that exciſes would ſomething af- 
fect the Bled man, who is the firſt ſeller, but if 
the cuſtoms were leſſened, the price of all foreign 
goods would *diminilh to the buyer; and conſi— 
dering how great a part that 1s of every man's 
expence, the country gentleman would get in the 
ſhire what he loſes in the hundred. 

In nations where the government cannot ſubſiſt 
without charging every thing, they lay perhaps 
great cuſtoms; bur, wherever the publick can 
otherways be maintained, the cuſtoms are low, for 


the encouragement of the merchant, who deſerves 


all favour, as being the beſt and moſt profitable 
member of the commonwealth. 
Of all the new impoſitions, nothing is thought 
to lie ſo heavily on trade, as the duties upon the 
tonnage of ſhips. It ſeems to pull down at once 
a great 
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- = 


a great part of what the nation had been ſo cate: own. 
fully rearing; up by the act of navigation. had 

And that tax is an inſtance, how much com. the t. 
paſſion for private caſes does more prevail in thi; FF TI 
country, than the ſenſe of publick good. For it B anc 


was once deſigned to raiſe the money, which wa 1 Pt 
wanting at the latter end of the ſeſſions, by lay. Was 
ing a new duty upon wine; but becauſe that wa land 
complained of as very burthenſome to the Spa. that 
niſh and Portugal merchants, a charge upon ton. 
nage was pitched upon, which in its conſequence ¶ that 
may prove very pernicious to the general trade of one v 
all England. but f 
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Of the monthly aſſeſſment and aids upon a pound- rate. f N impr. 


UBSIDIES, fifteenths, and tenths were the aſſeſſ. 
ancient Ways and Means in this kingdom of "Wretur 
ſupplying the government. H. 
But what eſtates, and in what manner land was Jin th, 
thereby rated, is a matter very perplexed in our mucl 
records, and would aſk more time to explain, than in an 
the brevity deſigned in this eſſay will admit of. Swe ef 
Lord Coke, Inſt. 4. p. 33 and 34. values a count 
ſubſidy at 70,000 J. and tenths and fifteenths at "Maſſef 
20, ooo J. and ſays they were 45. in the pound "ſon 1 
upon land, and 25. 8 d. upon perſonal eſtates. parts 
It ſeems probable, that for a long time there had et i 
been no ſurvey made of the land in England till civil 
32 Hen. 8. and that for ſome ages they had go- Mother 
verned themſelves by the ancient books. But the that 
affairs of that king requiring then a great ſum of with 
money, the parliament charged land with 12 4. war, 
per pound, and perſonal eſtates with 6 d. and the the g 
king had liberty to name commiſſioners of his Falwa) 
own. V. 
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rr 
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own. The aſſeſſors were to be upon oath, and 


had power to examine upon -oath all perſons of 
the true value of their eſtates, real and perſonal. 


The ſame thing was done 34 and 37 Hen. 8. 
> and 3 Edw. 6. and 3 and 4 Edw. 6. and 4 and 
5 Philip and Mary. And in theſe times, there 


was in a manner a new ſurvey made of all the 
Hand in the kingdom, and thereupon the ſubſidies 


that came after, raiſed larger ſums than formerly. 


{For we find from the accounts in the Exchequer, 
that from 1 Eliz. to 29 incluſive, the ſubſidies, 
one with another, amounted to at leaſt 100,000 J. 


but from 31 Eliz. to 18 Jac. 1. in which time we 
cannot find there was any regular and ſtrict ſurvey 


made, the ſubſidies fell to 70,000 J. or there- 
*X abouts; for which no reaſon can be aſſigned (land 
improving all the while) but that, when there had 
been no ſurvey made for a long while, and the 
*Zaſſeſſors were left at large, the people naturally 
returned to the rates in the old books. 


How ancient the inequality is between the taxes 


"Fin the north and weſt, and the home counties, ſo 
much complained of, cannot eaſily be traced ; for 
in an aſſeſſment of 400,000 J. 17 and 18 Car. 1 


we find the rates upon the northern and weſtern 


counties to lie juſt as they do in our preſent 
Jaſſeſſment; and though there might be ſome rea- 
ſon to eaſe the north in that tax, becauſe thoſe 
parts had been great ſufferers by the Scotch army, 
Het in 1642, when that act paſſed, the ſword of 
civil war was not as yet drawn; and the welt and 
other counties had not yet at all been haraſſed ; fo 
the that the favour which the north and weſt have met 
with in land-taxes, is a little older than the civil 
war, and may be attributed to that care, which, 
the great number of members they ſend up have 
always had, of their concerns in parliament. 


Vor. I. D When 


* 
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When the civil war broke out, the eommon: 
wealth chiefly ſubſiſted by exciſes, for they could 
gather land-taxes only where they were ſtrongeſt. 3 

In 1647, their authority was generally owned 
over all the nation, and then they began to raiſe 


land- taxes regularly by a monthly aſſeſſment. 


When the war was over, there was real reaſonn 
to eaſe the north and weſt, and accordingly the 


parliament conſidered what counties had leaſt felt 


the war, thoſe in their aſſeſſments they rated high. - 


eſt, and they ſpared ſuch places as had been moſt 
haraſſed by the armies of either ſide ; and this was 
the diſtinction they made (and not as is vulgarly 
thought) that of aſſociated or nonaſſociated coun- 
ties; for moſt counties of England, during that 


war, had been ſome time or other aſſociated, and 


by ordinance of parliament. 


But ſtill perhaps it had not fared fo well with | 


the north and weſt, notwithſtanding their ſut- 
ferings, if their cauſe had not been maintained in 
the houſe of commons by a ſufficient number of 
friends and advocates. 

The places which had been leaſt ſenſible of 
thoſe calamities, or were ſooneſt rid of them, and 
that had been under the wings of the parhament, 
and their army, were London and Middleſex, 


Surry and Southwark, Hertfordſhire, Bedford- 3 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Kent, Eſſex, Norfolk, 


Suffolk, Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordſhire. 


And they kept to the ſame meaſure of favour- 
ing the diſtant counties, and laying the chief bur- 
then upon thoſe neareſt London, as long as the 


authority of the commonwealth laſted. 

When King Charles the Second was reſtored, 
the northern and weſtern gentlemen were ſtrong 
enough in the houſe of commons to get conti- 
nued the method of aſſeſſment then in practice, 


Which 


—— 


* favourably handled in all aſſeſſments. 

felt The firſt attempt of reducing aſſeſſments to 
gh. * ſome equality, was made in the year 1660. 
not The houſe of commons, as may be ſeen from 
ww their * journals, had then in debate the ſettling 
arly 100,000 J. ann. in compenſation of the court 
un- of wards and liveries; and a committee was 
that ordered to frame and bring in an equal appor- 
and tionment of the ſaid ſum upon all the counties of 
; England ; which was done accordingly, and de- 
vith 2 livered to the houſe November the 8th, 1660, 
= and is as followeth : , 
of Weſt Riding — 2520 

Yorkſhire | North Riding — , — £800 
of Eaſt Riding — 1350 
and Devon — — 5000 
ent, Eſſex — — — 4800 
ſex, Kent 3 — —— 4800 
ad. i . — —— 4800 
Mk, - Norfolk —— — — 4800 

Somerſet — — — 4000 
ur- Briſftot City. —— — 2380 
ur- Lincolnſhire — — 19000 
the Hampſhire —— —— — 3000 

Cornwall — — — 2400 
ed, | — — 
Ing Carry over — 43650 
ice, * Vol. viii. p. 178. 
ich D 2 Wilts 
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which was ſo favourable to them; and in the at 


12 Car. 2. for raiſing 70,000 /., for 1 month, it 


is particularly provided, that it ſhall be raiſed in 


4 1 ſuch proportion as the laſt 70,0007. per month 


was raiſed by ordinance of ſtate; ſince which 


time till now, the counties diſtant from London 


have continued in the conſtant poſſeſſion of being 


* 
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Brought over 


Wiltſhire 


London — 


Middleſex 
Dorſetſhire 
Northampton 


Hertford 
Buckingham 


Suſſex — 


Surry — 


Cambridge and Iſle of Ely 
Shropſhire — 


Berkſhire 


Oxfordſhire Bhs 


Leiceſter 
Hereford 
Warwick 


Bedford 

Stafford 
Nottingham 
Darby — 
Lancaſhire 


Cheſhire — 


Rutland — 
Huntington 
Northumberland 
Durham — 
Cumberland 
Weſtmorland 


Angleſea 
Brecknock 


— 
Glouceſter — 
— — 
— — 


Worceſter — — 
— — — 


nt 


| 
ui I 


| | | 


111 


1 


Monmouth — 


* 


260 
450 


Carry over — 9604 


Car- 


% 
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Brought over 96040 
Cardigan — — — 350 
Carmarthen —— — — 450 
0 Carnarvon — _ — 260 
0 Denbigh — — woes 450 
0 Flint — — . 260 
oO *X Glamorgan — — — 700 
oO Merioneth — — — 220 
oO Montgomery — — — 550 
oO Pembroke — —_ 8 500 
o KRadnor 3 . 240 
0 | 1 x ———— 
o a Total is — 100,020 
o This apportionment was many months in form- 
Oo ing, and made, no doubt, with great deliberation 
0 and judgment, ſince all the moſt conſiderable 
0 men of thoſe times were of that committee. 
o lt is apparent, that in the aſſeſſment of the 
o rates upon each county, and by comparing the 


0 ſums, it may be ſeen, that they chiefly governed 
0 I themſelves, by the proportions which had been 


0 MF obſerved in rating the ſhip-money. 

0 They had before them the aſſeſſment of the 
"0 400, ooo l. 17 and 18 Car. 1. which, becauſe it 
50) was made in parliament, they would, no doubt, 


0 have followed, if they had not judged it partial. 
) But it ſeems they rather choſe to follow the 
Oo rates obſerved in aſſeſſing the ſhip-money, as 


having been laid by perſons who had not the ſame & 
0 MF reaſon and intereſt to favour one county more | 
90 than another. 
bo ¼ Ship-money was an arbitrary and illegal tax, 
50 therefore it concerned the contrivers of it to la 


— it as equally upon the nation as poſſible; for it 
40 would have been a double grievance to the peo- 
ble, if it had been impoſed both againſt law 


D 3 and 
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and alſo with partiality. On the contrary, it im: 
ported the miniſters of that time to give their new 
invention all the fair colours imaginable, and to 
make that, which was unjuſt in its nature, at leaſt 
Juſt and equal in its manner ; and no doubt in the 


rating of it, they had duly weighed and conſi- 


dered the ſtrength and weakneſs, riches and 
13 trade and fertility, and every circum- 
ance of each particular county; with ſome re- 
yoo alſo to the proportion it bore in the ancient 
ubſidies. 

And, upon theſe grounds, it is more than pro- 
bable the committee of the houſe of commons 
proceeded in 1660, when they made the ſhip- 
money their model and pattern of a fair and equal 
aſſeſſment. 

Since the late war with France, land has been 
taxed in different manners, by an aſſeſſment, and 
by a pound rate; but both ways it will perhaps 
appear, that the north and weſt have not born 
their due ſhare and proportion of the common 
burthen. 

The iſt aid given to their majeſties upon land, 
was by a monthly aſſeſſment of 68, 820 J. 195. 
1 d. per month, x Gul. & Mar. 

The 2d aid upon land was of 12 d. per pound. 
In this act their majeſties had power to nominate 
the commiſſioners under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, but were adviſed to put in all the ſame per- 
ſons again, who had been commiſſioners in the 
monthly aſſeſſment: the aſſeſſors in this act were 
ppon oath, 1 Gul. & Mar. | 
»The zd aid upon land was of 2 5. in the 
pound. In this act the aſſeſſors were upon oath, 
1 Gul. & Mar. 

The 4th aid upon land was by a monthly aſ- 
ſeſſment of 137,6417. 185, 2d. per month, 2 
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2 3 - 1 
A TABLE of the ee at per fom:iia whe carey Wb; 4 if 4 
ly AﬀefImrct of | Gu Marie. 1 Gui. & Mariz, & 4 Guil, & Marie, + Guilt, & N 
| 137,641/, 18s. 24. 
per Month, 
Bt * E I + As RY / 
| Bedfordſhire — — — 21,525 6 4618 17 4 21,872 19 2 6,400 11 9; 28,5. 
Berkſhire — — — — 27,175 180 440 3 © 34% 1 9 0 „„ 41,0; 
Buckinghamſhire _ — — 31,567 14] 4640 5 11 36,670 7 627] 9,550 6 2 47,6 
Cambridgeſhire and Iſle of Ely . 32,877 10 113 4 10 2855825 6 2 9,612 15 2 | 32.8 
Cheſhire and Cheſter _ — — 19,230 12 1542 3 5 23,634 11 5x7] 8,791 10 © 28,5 
Cornwall — — — — 35.981 18] 1622 0 7 24,566 2 92 9,612 19 10 31,9 
Cumberland — — — 4,039 60 114 12 © $:073 e 23120 11:06 3% 
Derbyſhire — — — — 20,698 of 4556 3 3 18,198 10 742] 7,883 4 6-] 24,0 
{Devonſhire and Exon — — — 80, 311 16011519 © 7 65,867 19 4 | 28,821 9 3 $2,0 
Dorſetſhire and Pool — — 11 24,858 17 o : 9,737 310 3371 
Durham, Northumberland, and Berwick 17 6 22,344 0 7 | 13,028 19 9 25,1 
EE. eo OO, 8 2 71,642 13 92] 20,820 10 2 90,8 
Glouceſterſhire and Glouceſter — o 8 | 33,030 9 8 13,508 17 9 4755 
Herefordſhire — — — — 3 10 14,947 4 1 6,480 12 10 20,4 
| Hertfordſhire — — — 2 2 33,415 14 4 | 11,054 1 12] 42,9 
{ Hun@etonſhire — — — o 10 11,598 3 04] 4,238 16 4 15,4 
Kent — — — ER 17 1 66,912 13 12] 24,275 2 5 83,4 
Lancabire — — — — 18 1 17,214 11 24 12,732 15. 2 2143 
{ Leiceſt&ſhire — — — 34 26,708 5 114] 10,002 8 72] 33,0 
{Lincolnſhire and Lincoln _ — 118 58,447 5 4 | 19,248 1 10 725,2 
Northamptonſhire — — — 14 0 26,673 7 32 12,348 1 8 48,1 
Nottinghamſhirg. — — — — 17 11 21,690 © 63| 7,085 9 8 2772 
Norfolk and Norwich — — 9 10 64,077 13 104 24,521 18 8 84,7 
Oxfordſhire— — — O 10 30, 903 10 34] 10,728 13 4 39,0 
Rutland — — — 16 8 3971 13 log 17866 7 4 $55 
Salop — | — MOR 12 10 22,088 0 10 | 10,782 12 8 29,0 
Staffordſhire and Litchfield — — 12 10 200% 3 8 % 3 2 2750 
Somerſetſhire and Briſtol — — 19 10 857.443 19. einne 14 331-7857 
Southamptonſhire — — — 14 7 406 3 73i- 1403 0 2 5541 
Suffolk — — — 2:4 57,0667 14 © | 19,865 3 10 742 
Surry and Southwark — — — 3 52,858 5 ' © 20, 444 12 10 66,0 
Suſſex 3 — 3 3 ; & 1 4 42.1423 ©: 2 12,924 I6 112 Fo, d 
Warwickſhire and Coventry — — 11 7 10 30, 478 7 74 10,441 17 5 | $94 
4Worceſterſhire and Worceſter — 26,620 4| $713 15 1 25,824 0 52] 9,703 19 3 37 
Wiltſhire _ — — — 47.205 2 $952 19 © 20,327 1 - 231} 13/7 1 „4. 
Weſtmorland — — — 2,784 o| | 806 5 2 2,269 4 © 0,737 7. © 3» 
Yorkſhire, with York and Hal: — 83,264 4 [441 13 7 69,201 It 82] 39,289 9 1 (I, 
Wales, North and South — — 70,503 © ,150 9 8 39,54 4 94] 21,029 11 0 15, 
London, Middleſex, and Weſtminſter 175,999 12 280 9 44/ 267,311 16 92 97,622 5 11 
[Grand Totals 5 — — 1, 651,70 162,310 19 631,560,627 10 92597,518 13 04. 1,947. 
Of the 11 home Counties, viz. Surr 
and Southwark, Hertford, Bedford, ' | 
Cambridge, Kent, Eſſex, Norfolk, 329,615 2 ba 16 7 | 493-265 © 1451167,626 18 11] 632, 
Suffolk, Berks, OKs, and Oxon, | | | 
Total as — — — | | 
Of the! reſt of Engl, excluding | : 
Logdon, Middleſcx, and Weſtin: | 946,118 2 13601 13 7 806,050 13 104|332,269 8 2 |1,038 
_ſter, Total 1s — — | 1 | | 5 | 1 
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: © 0 7 374 | 9 10 | 11 "203 [ 
0 " Produce ot ach Cou ity 1 '*ronuce of each Proouce of | Produce of each Cot wry | Number © Number of Provuce f each County An Eſtimate oz 
o, „idee 45, in the Pound, | Coun:y for two =:ch Coney] for Exciſe on Beer and Ale] Houſes in eac! earths in each according to the Aſſeſſmentf the Poor Rate 
b. + Zuil. & Mari#, Viik.ons, accord- | accordir'g to in the Year 1689. County, accord: '2unty, according | of 400,000/, 17 and 13] for one Year, 
ing to the Appor- [the At- st- to the Hear. 5 the Books of | Car. I. made in the Jat- 
jonm ent of 1660. nent of the Books of Lady-J ady-day 1590. 4 = 6 - * 
Ship Money. day 1690. 3 e- 
4. J. „„ J. . J. Ps 2220 5 „ J. 
97] 28,554 15 1% 28,000] 3,000] 5,549 7 3 12,170] 21,280 | 4,372 1 © 6,911 
5 41,054 O 9; 345000 4,000 95105 12 9 * 16,996 37,550 5,028 14 2 | 9,500 
2 47,601 1 1 38,000] 4,500] 7,261 16 342 18,68 235.3237] „is 2 8 14, 800 
2 32.844 16 32 30,000] 3, 500 10,442 7 1 18,629 36,478] $8,490 11 1 9,128 
oO | 28,590 14 ©; 28,000] 3,000] 9,836 10 4 25,592 40,865] 3,168 13 9 . 5,796 
10 31,970 © © 48, 00 6, 500 10,595 12 32 26,613 54,508} 10,110 15 9 9,257 
6 3.713 18 4 8,000 800] 3,746 10 4 15,279 20,863 633 18 © 4,988 
6 24,093 19 104 28, 00] 3, 500] 11,960 12 4+ 24,944 36,901 2,819 I 72 77933 
3 82,086 6 2 100,000] 9g,000| 24,525 71 56,202 135,230 30,084 16 © 34704 
10 33,5116 7 9 40,000] 5,000] 7,568 11 7; 17,859 42,951] 7,7820 9 13,885 
9 25,146 11 11 28,000] 2, 300] 21,216 8 3 53,345 66,169] 2,385 9 47 13,620 
2 909,395 14 7 96,000] 8,000] 21,676 4 5 40, 545 85,700] 18,048 9 9 37,348] 
9 17523 13 2 50,000] 5, 500] 14,704 8 3 |. 34,470 61,909] 11,056 19 5 19,600 | 
10 20,409 2 6 32,000] 3, 300] 6,256 5 92 16,744 27,998] 7,146 4 6 8,687 
14 42,973 5 43 36,000] 4,000| 13,264 2 11% 17,488 39,064] 7,525 10 © 10,760 
+ „ 18,000] 2,000] 4,437 7 4% 8,713 14,323] 3,533 8 9 5,850 
5 $3,450 3 5 96,000] 8,000] 24,047 15 102 46,674] 107,576] 21,100 10 43] 29,875 
2 21,300 © 0 32,000} 1,000] 14,501 4 4 46,901 68,923] 43353 11 3 73200 
72 35,088 9 7 36, 0 4,500] 3, 258 18 97 20, 448 31,600] 3,848 5 © 11,600 
10 72,205 11 10; 80,000] 8,000] 15,949 4 5% 45,019 66,119] 13,483 17 7:| 31,500 
8 48,111 12 10 50,000] 6,000] 9,845 17 383 26,904 43,504 4,869 16 6 21,516 
8 27,276 2 64 28,000 3,500] 5,837 10 4% 17,818 30, 6953 3,010 4 9 11,760 
8 84,729 14 107 96, 00] 75,800] 26,899 11 64 56,579 102,467] 24,452 10 72 46,200 
4 39,038 12 82 34,000] 23,500] 11,804 9 6 19,027 42,016] 0,418 4 9 7,950 
4 $2555 3 11 7,000 800] 1,435 8 8 3,661 5,998] 1,053 14 3 3,730 
8 29,035 15 O 38,000] 4,500] 9,874 9 3 27,471] 45,580] 4,560 5 3 13,375 
2 27,082 10 5 28,000] 2,000] 10, 927 7 O 20,278 42,120 23,041.19 -3 7,150 
E 7 „18 7 85,000] p, ooo] 31,133 9 2 4, 99000 anh.akn! 17, 806 17 6 30,263 
2 555188 5 2 60,000] 6, ooo] 11,160 1? 7 28,537 60,419] 14,091 ..5 1 „ 
10 74,201 18 34 96,000] 3, ooo] 19,635 8 473537 88,797] 20,609 17 O 2 53,7501 
10 60,984 17 0 36,000] 2,500| 34,234 101 40,610 88,685] 10,808 1 3 15,600 
114]. 0,819 12 O J. 62. o S, ooo] 7.720 10. 1+ 22.471 542.617 10,014 16-9 18,720]! 
5 $9,804 12 9 j 36,000] 4,000 11,029 10 22,700 38,148 5 %% 9 | 9,8667 
3 113,144 0 0 36,000] 3, 300] 12,793 Ic 12 24,440 39,455 6, 138 15 3 10,40 
32 $1,672 7 112 54,000] 7, ooo] 10,079 82 27,418 575542] 11,704 19 © 18,240 
O 35014 7 4 6,000 590 23,322 16 6,691 20,005 847 1 1, 890 
1 91,620 13 8; 116, 00] 12, 000] 32,2 6 Ic 82 121,032 174,202 19,030 16 © 26,130 
O $1,260 6 8 109,800| 10, 300 26,431 18 4 77,921 127,751|- 9,766 7 0 33,753 
11 | 397,140 8 53 140,000] 20, 180140, 358 13 2 111,215 365.568 54,931 9 © 86.3800 
07 1,917.713 17 11 e 206, 980694, 47 2 57 1,319,215 2,563,527 403,159 17 5 665,362 
| 
114] 632,388 19 62 626, 00 57, 800 184,320 19 5x 3354543 684,950|134,172 12 6 214,122 
| | 
| 
2 1,038,184 9 11,234, 400129, ooo 369,596 9 10% 872,457 1,513, 09 214,155 15 11 394,860 |. 
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he zcth aid upon land was by the ſame 
onchly aſſeſſment, 3 Gul. & Mar. 
he 6th aid upon land was by a pound rate of 
. in the pound. In this act the aſſeſſors are 
t upon oath, 4 Gul. & Mar. | | 
BS The 7th aid upon land is by the ſame pound 
te and the aſſeſſors are upon oath, 5 Gul. & 
lar. 
Ilg order to ſhew what proportion each part of 
he kingdom bears in the aſſeſſment, and in the 
pound rate, here is framed a table (No. I.) of 12 
polumns, which ſhews, 
1. What each county pays in the monthly aſſeſſ- 
Ment of 137,641 J. 18 5. 2 d. per month. 
2. What each county pays in the ſingle poll. 
3. What each county pays in the aid of 1 5. 
and 2 5. per pound. 
"34 4. What each county pays in the quarterly 


5. What each county pays in the aid of 45. 
per pound. 


— 55. 


7. What each county paid in the aſſeſſment of 


— 


5 mip-money. 


8. What each county paid in the exciſe on beer 
15 a0 ale, &c. for the year 168g. 


9. What number of houſes in each count 
pere returned by the hearth-books of Ladyday 


10. What number of hearths in each county 


pere returned for the ſame time. 


1. What each county paid in the aſſeſſment 
&E ©f 400,000 J. 17 and 18 Car. 1. 


12. An eſtimate of the poor rates, upon each 
Founty, by a reaſonable medium of ſeveral years, 
FF n made 


% 


* 


of the conteſt. 
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made towards the latter end of king Charles chal 
Second's reign. 4-4 
There is likewiſe ſummed up, at the end of this 5 75 
table, in two ſeparate articles: i 
iſt, The amount in each particular of the ele. 
ven home counties, which are thought in land 
taxes to pay more than their proportion, viz, 
Surry with Southwark, Hertfordſhire, Bedford- 72 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Kent, Eſſex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordſhire, i 


muſt! 
2dly, The amount of the other counties of | 12 
England and Wales, excluſive of London, Weſt. Ko al 


minller, and Middleſex, which, becauſe they, By 
would overbalance either ſide, are to remain out ſome 


The exciſe, and number of houſes and hearths, Þ + 
are no ill meaſures to form a judgment by, of the 
trade, wealth, and abilities of a country. 

Particularly, Sir William Petty, who was 
eſteemed the beſt computer we ever had, in all gt 
his political arithmetic, both for England and þ ; 
Ireland, did very much govern himſelf by the WR; 
hea th- money. 3948 

Some light may be alſo had in this matter, from Þ 
the late polls which have been in the kingdom. * Aider 

The article of ſhip-money, ſhews how perſons FT 
unconcerned did think each county ought to be that 


rated. agaii 
The apportionment of 1660, makes it appear have 
what was the opinion of a very able committee with 


* 
9 
— 
— 


of the houſe of commons, upon this ſubject. 334 
The aid of 1 f. and 2 5. in the pound, ſet levie 
down in the table, ſhews that a pound rate has of n 
raiiled more, in proportion, than it does at pre- fam 
ſent; for if 3 5. in the pound did raiſe 1,566,627 J. goo 
10 6, 9 14. 45. in the Pang ought to raiſe F 
2.088 $36 1. 145. 44 d. mac 
The ff 


i» A, 4 
- 1 
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r rates, ſet down in the table, may be 
ery uſeful to ſuch as love computations, and who 


95 e inquiſitive into the common buſineſs of the 

ation, and deſirous to know its ſtrength and 
ele. Weakneſs. It was collected with great labour and 
and xpence, by Mr. Ar. Mo: a very knowing perſon. 

. 8 

Iz. He had not the account of Wales, but accor- 
rd. ing lo the proportion Wales bears to the reſt of 
Ik, pe kingdom in other taxes, the poor rate there 


muſt have been about 3 „753 l. So that the poor 


| of fate, at that time, through che whole nation, 


eſt. was about 665,362 J. 


bey 


By the compariſon of all theſe particulars, 


Out 1 ſome light, peradventure, may be given, and 


ths, 


the | 


Was 


all g 
and Þ 
the 


* computations made, that will a little help to the 
forming a right judgment, how all parts of the 
2 kingdom may be rated in a land- tax, with ſome- 
phat more of equality. 
But the obſervations and inferences, which ſhall 
be made from this table, are humbly ſubmitted 
to ſuch as take delight in calculations of this 
kind; and it is hoped ſuch a ſcheme will ſet bet- 
ter judgments, and abler heads, to work upon a 
matter that deſerves ſo well to be effectually con- 

ſidered. 
All ſubſtantial merchants will acknowledge, 
that ſtealing cuſtoms, and running goods, is 
—=arcainſt their common intereſt, becauſe ſuch as 
have that art are not upon an equal foot of trade 
with the reſt, ; 
In the ſame manner, where a tax is unequally 
levied, the gentlemen are not upon the ſame- foot 
of maintaining their part, and providing for their 
families, which cannot conſiſt with the public 
good. 
Prom the table here ſet down, there may be 
made theſe obleryations ; : 

= ' iſt, 


$35 
, *. 
1 » 
* * 
FR” | 
_ 
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iſt, That it evidently appears ſeveral ways, that fa the 
the north and weſt, or the counties that lie to. 


wards the north and weſt, are at leaſt ids of Eng. 


land, reckoned without London, Weſtminſte, 


and Middleſex. 


2dly, That there is good ground to conjectur: * 
that the north and weſt, or the counties that l?! 


towards the north and weſt, are near jths of the 


kingdom, reckoned without London, Weſtmin- 


ſter, and Middleſex. 


3dly, That from a general calculation of the. 
good reaſon to believe tha 
London, Middleſex, and Weſtminſter, are not I 


whole, there ſeems 
above eth part of the kingdom. 


In the exciſe on beer and 
ale, the north and weſt, 
compared with the 11 
home counties, are 


In the number of * 


As 554, 1171. is to: 
184,520 1. which all 
full 3ds. 


the north and weſt, 
compared with the 11 
home counties, are 


335»543 
which is about ths, 


In the number of hearths, * 9.975959 are to 


the north and weſt, com- 684,950 hearths,' 
pared with the 11 home which is much above 
counties, are 34s. 


As 208,030/. is to 


north and weſt, com- 69,428 J. which 1 


pared with the 11 home 


counties, are — about ds. 

In the quarterly poll, the 25 
north and weſt, com- As 6259705 7 3 5 
pared with the 11 home 107,020 f. Whie 

about ds. 


counties, are 


In the ſingle poll, A 


1. 


As 1,208,000 are to 
houſes, . 


* 
mon 
E. 


veſt 


3 thi 1 
ie to. 


to 
h is 


fa the aſſeſſment of ſhip- 


* 
4 
A * . 
" 
— r 
. 
* * N 
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As 186, 800 J. is to 


money, the north and Soo Z  whi 
Feſt, compared with = 770 ö. MAY 1s 


11 home counties, are 
an aſſeſſment of 0 


millions, according to 
the apportionment of 


As 1, 860, 400 J. is to 
1660, the north and þ 626, 000 l. which is 
0 weſt, compared with; about 2ds. 
the 11 home counties, 


would be — — 


In the poor rates, the i 
north and welt, com- As 608,982/. is to 


214, 122 J. which is 


; pared with the 11 home near 24s. 


Counties, are —— 


So that it appears here plainly, by 8 different 


inſtances, the north and weſt are at leaſt ads of the 
kingdom, reckoned without London, Weſtmin- 


5 2 and Middleſex. According to which calcu- 


tion, 
The monthly aſſeſſment, 


* 


6 1 Which runs thus, J. 


orth and weſtern counties — — — 946,118 


The 11 home counties — — 52, 615 


London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex 175, 969 


Total 1,651,702 


* —— — 
% * 


; Should run thus: | . 
North and weſtern counties — — 98 3,822 
The 11 home counties — 491,911 


London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex 175,969 


Total 1,651,702 
80 


— —— — 


10 
* 
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So in the pound rate of 4 5s. in the pound, ac 
cording to this calculation, if the 11 home coul. 4 
ties, which are but 4d, raiſe 632, 388 J. the other 
zds ſhould raiſe 1,264,776 And 


A . 8 2 p< 


D 
# % 4 - 
TW > * 


The pound rate, 


* 


Which runs thus, . 
North and weſtern counties — 1,038, 184 
The 11 home counties — — 632,388 
London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex 307, 140 


Total 1,977,012 


Should run thus: 1. 
North and weſtern counties — 1,264,776 
The 11 home counties — — 632,388 
London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex 30%, 140 


Total 2, 204, 304 7 


bY # J 
—_—_ * 
— — = 


be 

But, all things duly conſidered, there ſeem | 
very probable reaſons to believe, the north and Mmip-n 
welt are Iths of the kingdom, reckoned without upon 
London, Middleſex, and Weſtminſter. ions, 

For, as to the exciſe, all who know that reve- #houg 
nue muſt grant, that, in the north and weſt, the more 
country in many parts is ſo wild, and the houſes : * 
lie ſo diſperſed, that the retailers cannot be ſo 


well watched as in the home counties, where the 5 Kingd 
dealers are in a narrower compaſs, and have leſs pf lan 
opportunities to deceive the king's officers. More Fern 


private families take their drink of the common 
brewers in the counties near London, than at al 8 660 
diſtance, which ſwells the exciſe of the home coun- hich 
ties. Setting that aſide, and if the revenue could Pen, 
poſibly 
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20 ofibly be as well watched in the diſtant parts as. 
bun. t is near T.ondon, the exciſe of the north and weſt 
ther Fould, probably, anſwer near àths of the whole, 
*FSithout London, &c. | 
2 As to the polls, it is notoriouſly known, that 
he payment for degrees and qualities of perſons, 
Gs by no means ſo narrowly looked after, and ex- 
* ERacd in the north and welt, as in the home coun- 
164 ies; and if it were, the poll- money in the north 
38855 nd weſt would in all lixelihood anſwer ths of the 
140 hole, reckoned without London, &c. 
— As to the north and weſt bearing no higher 
712 proportion in the poor rate, than ſcarce 4ds 
7 £ 4 - 2 
— Vith the reſt of England, there is, perhaps, this 
po be ſaid, that in the diſtant parts proviſions are 
- MRheaper; fo they maintain their poor at an eaſier 
776 Fate than in the counties near London. 
388 fin the north and weſt their manufactures afford 
140 employment to the poorer ſort ; and there are not 
— e many there who live upon the charity of 
30% pthers, as near London, where luxury and idle- 


gneſs abound. 


ions, purſuant to the apportionment of 1660, 
eve. though the proportions are both ways laid with 
the more equality than in our preſent aſſeſſment, yet 
zuſes e are to conſider, that in thoſe times, when they 
e ſo 


leſs of land, earlier known, and made uſe of, near the 
More apital city, than at a diſtance from it. 


5 
12 R 
Ti bl 44 . £7 
N 
> ll ws I 
hd . 
by * 


LIT \ 
mis 
. 
2 
. 
1 
7 7 b 4 
$ 


found out, and put in practice, ſuch as diſpart! 5 4 


ing parks, grubbing woods, incloſing and dran 
ing fenny ground, &c. | SES 

So that the home counties, which were ſcary * 
3th part in quantity of acres, to the reſt of E 
land, might, in the year 1636, be well judged {3 
part in the value of rents. __ nferr 

But the various ways of improving land, ay rents 
now of late years got into the northern and weſten out L 
counties; clover, ſaintfoin, trefoin, marl, al An 
lime, are particularly beneficial to countries thy zth p 
have great ſtore of barren ground. 1 

The north and weſt of late years have had Nor! 
greater proportion of foreign trade than the hom The 
counties. ? Lond 

The uſe of ſea- coal in London has more thay © 
trebled of late years, which is a great advantage 
to the north. 

The prohibition of Iriſh cattle is wholly benef- 
cial to the northern and weſtern counties, and ha 
improved their land, and is hurtful to the reſt d 
England. 1 

Land ſeems to have been almoſt at the heiglt 
of its improvement, and near the rack-rent, abou 
the year 1636, in the 11 home counties. a 

And in the north and weſt, it has been eve 
ſince improving; ſo that, in all probability, tho 
counties which were formerly rated as 3ds, m 
now be eſteemed and valued as ths of the king 
dom. : 
Upon the whole matter, the hearth-money ſeem 
the beſt meaſure to form a judgment by, of tit 
wealth of each county; and, by conſequencc 


what proportion it ought to bear in any land- ta. It 
For, from the number of houſes, we may cot . 
pute the people. | nd v 


Where the numbers of people are, general 
ſpeaking, there are the manufactures, and cory 
ſumptis 

2x OY, 


45 
r. 
* 
* _ 


Foal are about àths of the kingdom. 
d From whence, upon probable grounds, may be 
inferred, that the north and weſt are zths of the 
| an rents and value of England, {till reckoning with- | 
ſten out London, & c. i 
an And if ſo, and if the 11 home counties are but 
th; th part, the monthly aſſeſſment ſhould run thus: 
3 J. 6 
d North and weſtern counties — 1,106,799 18 
om The 11 home counties — — 368,933 6 
London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex 175,969 12 
tha 3 De IR 
tage Total 1,651,702 16 
nef. And it likewiſe follows, that if in the pound 
| hs" rate of 45. per pound, the 11 home counties, 
ſt d which are here reckoned but at 4th part of the 
kingdom, produced 632,388 J. then the north and 
ig weſt, which are 3ths, ſhould produce 1,897,164 /. 
bod And a pound rate of 45. in the pound, 
throughout the whole kingdom, would be, 
ve 
hok i | . 
ma, North and weſtern counties — 1,897,164 
ing The 11 home counties — — 632,388 
he 5 London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex 307, 140 
gs 4 Total 2,836,692 
nc _ 
= It may be ſeen, in the accounts of the Exche- 
o, Auer, that, in the ancient ſubſidies, the north 
and weſtern counties have been all along favoured, 
rally, and the reaſons for it may be eaſily aſſigned, Wor- 
con- 1 cceſterſhire, 
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ption of home commodities; there is the 
ealth and trade; and there land improves, and 


rents are higheſt. 


In the number of houſes, the north and weſt 
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ceſterſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Shrops? | 


ſhire, and Cheſhire, were ſubject to the incurſion; 


of the Welſh. The 4 northern counties, and 


Yorkſhire, were always to be upon their guard, 
againſt the inroads of the Scots. The weſtern 


Been u 
Sf mor 
Nov 
What Þ 
Pear t. 


parts lay expoſed to deſcents, and invaſions of the Mood | 


French; ſo that the private and particular charge 
in their defence, which lay upon thoſe counties 
more than others, might be a ſufficient cauſe to 
ive them eaſe in all public burthens. | 
The parliament, 17 and 18 Car. 1. in their af. 
ſeſſment of 400,000 J. plainly took their meaſure; 
from the ancient ſubſidies. | 
And with that aſſeſſment, Car. 1. agree the 


rates laid upon each county by the common- 


wealth. 
And what the north and weſt pay in the pound 


rate, and what is laid upon them in our preſent: 


monthly aſſeſſment, ſeem to anſwer it exactly; all 


which may be ſeen by comparing the rates in the 
table upon cach county, 
But the equity and reaſon ceaſing, which made 


our anceſtors ſo favourable to them, and they en- 


Joying the ſame common protection, and the pub- 
lic neceſſities requiring great ſums of money ; it 
ſeems bur juſt and fair that they ſhould neither fa- 


vour themſelves, nor oppole the being, in all 


taxes, upon an equal foot with the reſt of the 


nation. 


The laſt obſervation offered from the table A. 9 
that London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex, are 


not above th part of the kingdom, which, f 
plainly made out, will clear a great many point, 


and very much confirm the calculation that has 


been made of what the north and weſt might rail 7 
CLE I 


in the pound rate. 


* 


[3 
7 


4 % 
5 N 
1 „ 


In London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex, the 
pound rate of 4s, in the pound ſeems to have PR 


he po! 


| 1 ziſe ir 


4 ? n the 


be:n 


Ant 2 
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rop; Ween well and juſtly levied, (except in the article 
ſiom Ir money at intereſt) and did raiſe 307,1407. 

and Now, if we could come at an exact knowledge 
ard, What proportion the rents and value of thoſe places 
tern Wear to the reſt of England, it would be a very 
the Food guide to the forming a computation what 
arge he pound rate, fairly and impartially levied, would 
1tics Raiſe in the whole kingdom. 

e to | 

In the aid of 45. per] 

r af. pound, London, Weſt- As 307, 140 l. is to 


ure: 


In 


10 
ee N 8 8 


Middleſex, compared \ 


; gland, are 
In the quarterly poll, Lon- 


n 2 CR . N 
4 n > 


1,977,7131. which 
compared with the reſt } is near 4th. 


bl of England, are —) 

the —_ of 
400,0001. 17 and 18 A8 e 
Car. 1. London, Weſt- n 
minſter, and Middleſex, 3 4. which is 
compared with the reſt * 
of England, are 


L minſter, and Middleſex, f 
5 


— 


n the preſent monthly 4 
ſeſſment, London, Weſt- As 175,969 J. is to 
minſter, and Middleſex, * 1,651,702 J. which is 
compared with the reſt above th. 
of England, are — 


In the ſingle poll, Lon-) | 
don, Weſtminſter, and | As 30, 2801. is to 
288,310. which is 
about z th. 


with the reſt of En- 
1 


don, Weſtminſter, and ! As 97,622 J. is to 


Middleſex, compared, 597,518 J. which is 
with the reſt of En-j about sth. 
gland, are — — 

Vol. I. * In 


oP 
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In two millions, according} 
to the apportionment of 3 
1660, London, Weſt- | As 1 2 iS 0 
minſter, and Middleſex, 2,000,400 J. which 


77. 3 


compared with the reſt is about Arth. 


of England, are — 


In the ſhip- money, Lon- A 
don, Weſtminſter, and | As 20, 180 J. is ty © 
Middleſex, compared , 206,980 l. which is © 
with the reſt of En-] about Arth. "2 
gland, ave — — = 

In the exciſe on beer _ . 
ale, London, Weſtmin- | As 140, 358 J. is to 
ſter, and Middleſex, 694,476 J. which is 
compared with the reſt about ith. * 
of England, are — [ "8 


1 « 


In the number of ous] 1 
London, Weſtminſter, As 111,215 is to cue 
and Middleſex, com- 1,319,215 houſes, Pbar 
pared with the reſt of | which is near th. qualit 
England, are — } , minſte 

the ki 

In the number of ws] X In 
London, Weſtminſter, |! As 365,568 is to but t 
and Middleſex, com- 2, 363,327 hearths, Lond 
pared with the reſt off which is about th. Which 
England, are — } ſump 

In the poor rates, Lon- about 
don, Weſtminſter, and { As 56, 380 1. is to In 
Middleſex, compared } 665,362 J. which is Part; 


with the reſt of En- about th. in th 
gland, are — —} pPeop! 
not a 

Whatever proportion London, &c. bear to the Bu 
reſt of the kingdom, it is plain, in the 45. aid, ſter, 
they pay as about th part of the whole. | __ 


I; 


r * N > 2 r . 
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It is true likewiſe, that in the aſſeſſment of 


$400,000 /. 17 and 18 Car. 1. they are valued at 


about th part; but we are to conſider the cir- 
Tumſtance of that time; the parliament wanting a 
preſent ſum to pay off the debts they were en- 
ged in, which no place could ſo ſoon raiſe as 
ondon, | 

In the ſingle poll they ſeem about th part, and 
gn the quarterly poll, much about 3th; and the 
reaſon of the difference is in the ſingle poll, the 


payment for qualities and degrees of perſons was 


Mrictly exacted in London, and not in the country; 
which ſwells the article of London. In the quar- 
Rerly poll, it was neither looked after in the coun- 


try, nor in London, which we fee paid little 
more to the quarterly poll than to the ſingle. 


But in both polls, and both for London and 


the country, if we deduct from the whole ſum, 


hat was paid on the account of degrees and 


qualities, it will be found that London, Weſt- 


minſter, and Middleſex, anſwer about th part of 
the kingdom. 


In the exciſe they appear to be about th part? 
but the reaſon for that is obvious, becauſe, in 
London, almoſt all pay exciſe for their drink, 
which is not ſo in the country, but, in the con- 
ſumption of malt, London, &c. will be found 
about th part of the whole. 


In the number of hearths they ſeem about 3th 
part; the reaſon of that is alſo apparent, for that 


in the country, to ſave the duty, the common 
people took away ſuch hearths, of which they had 
=not abſolute uſe. 


But in number of houſes, London, Weſtmin- 


5 eval and Middleſex, are not th part of the king- 
om. ö 


And by the monthly aſſeſſment it appears, that 


the parliament have judged them about th part. 
£1 E 2 In 


7 
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In the apportionment of roo, ooo J. upon te 


whole nation in the year 1660, they are value 
and rated at about nth part. 


Parte. 


And in an aſſeſſment of 30,000 J. given tt 


Harry the Seventh, in lieu for that time of thi | 


aid, Pur fair fitz Chivaleer & pur file Marrie 


Rot. Parl. 19 Har. 7. No. 10. London, Weſt: 


minſter, and Middleſex, are rated at about 889, 


10 5. 2 d. which is about eth part of that tax. 


And in the poor rate, they appeared to be 
about r th part of the whole. 


Upon the whole matter, from the foregoing in. 4 


ſtances, and many others that might be given, i 


In the aſſeſſment of ſhip-money, at about Yet | 


| ſeems very probable, that London, Weſtminſter, MI 


and Middleſex, have been generally eſteemed, 
and are about th part of the kingdom. 


But the inſtance which relates to the number . © 


houſes is what we may reaſonably lay moſt weight 
upon in the preſent diſpute; becauſe the 307, 140! 
which they pay in the 45. aid, does molt of it. 


without all contradiction, ariſe from the rent 0 


houſes, 


If indeed money were ſtrictly inquired after, 


and if the charge upon perſonal eſtates made up 


a great part of the forementioned ſum, the con- 
pariſon might not hold ; becauſe the great ſtocks! 


of money are in London; but though money be 


charged in the act, the law has not been able, 


hitherto, to reach it effectually. 
| Now, to raiſe the ſum of 30), 140 J. the gene- 


ral rental of London, Middleſex, and Weſtmin- 1 garde 


ſter, muſt be upwards of 1,500,000 per ann. 
And if the rental of the 11th (but ſuppoſe 


them a 10th part of the whole) be 1, 3000, ooo, 
the general rental of the kingdom mult be 15 
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i And if the general rental of the kingdom be 
& 5 millions per ann. the aid of 45. in the pound 
pugght to raiſe 3 millions. 


If 111,215 houſes in and about London, with 
ho more ground than what they ſtand upon, are 


n In rent, 1 million and + per ann. it is hardly poſ- 
the ible but that the 1,208,000. hqulſes in the coun- 
riet Fry, with all the land about them and all the bene- 
Veſt! fits that attend land, muſt be in rent 13,500,000 
89, per ann, 
X. And whoever conſiders this ſeriouſly, will per- 
be haps be inclined to think, that the 45. aid would 
raiſe at leaſt 3,000,000, if it were levied in 
x in- pther parts of England with the ſame care and 
1, it Exactneſs as it is in London, Weſtminſter, and 
ſter, Middleſex, which are under the eye and influence 
ned, pf the government. 
And if the aid could be brought to raiſe ſuch 
r a ſum, the war would almoſt be maintained by the 
igt charge upon land only. 
40l Ir is notoriouſly known that a great many 
S - perſons, both in the aſſeſſment and aids, pay full 
t of th part of their eſtates; if the reſt did ſo, all 
would be upon an equal foot; which, in juſtice 
te, and reaſon, the ſubjects of the ſame prince ſhould 
up be in every good government. 
om. But this will be very hard to compaſs in that 
cks long poſſeſſion many countries are in, of being 
be favourably handled in all taxes. 
ble, It is true, in the preſent aid, the aſſeſſors are 
upon oath, but, in matters of revenue, it has 
ne. been always found that oaths are very little re- 
un- garded. 


If in the cuſtoms and exciſe all entries were to 


oe © be made upon oath of the parties, and the king 


00, | 


15 | 
nd | 


had no other hold, he might indeed ſave the 


charge of officers, but he would ſee very little 
from thoſe revenues, | 


E 3 


1 
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The officers in the cuſtoms and exciſe are upon 
oath; but if there were no other checks upon them, 


thoſe branches would turn to ſmall account. 


And we ſee in the preſent charge upon intereſt 


money, how little ſcruple men make of ſwearing 


not to have 100 J. who are generally thought to be 


worth 20,000 /. 


Taxes can never be equally levied where the 


people are left to themſelves, or with no other 
check upon them, but their own conſciences. 


Therefore it was the ancient prerogative of our 


kings to name. their own commiſſioners for the 


levying and collecting ſuch aids, fifteenths, and 


tenths, as their ſubjects gave them: which may 


be ſeen by the old commiſſioners, ad afſidendum 
& colligendum, that were wont to 'accompany 


grants of that nature. 

In that aid which was granted to Harry the Third, 
when Magna Charta paſſed, there is the form of that 
commiſſion, Vid. Rot. Pat. 39 H. 3. m. 8. Dorſo. 

And ſuch commiſſions paſſed ſeveral times after, 
Vid. Rot. Pat. 2. Edw. 2. p. m. 3. Rot. Pat. 7. Edv. 
2. p. m. 3. Rot. Pat. 3. Edw. 3. p. 3. m. 18. Rot. 


Pat. 6. Edw. 3. p. m. 19. Rot. Fin. 23. Edw. 3. 
And in the other grants that came after- 


m. 10. 
wards, the king is deſired to iſſue out his com- 


miſſioners for the levying of them, as cuſtomably, 
Vid. Rot. Parl. 6. Rich. 2. No. 16. Rot. Parl. 


2. Harry 4. N. 9. Rot. Parl. 14. Harry 6. N. 
12. where the commiſſioners have power to ex- 
amine all parties upon oath, of the true value of 


their eſtates. 


In the reign of Harry the Sixth, there is an 


authority given to one lord, and the two knights 
of the ſhire in each county, who ſeem to have 
been in the nature of commiſſioners, to ſee that 
no wrong be done in the diſtribution of 4000 /. 
which was to be deducted out of the aid for de- 
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+ yed towns and places.” Vid. Rot. Parl. 11. 
1 H. 6. N. 4. 


The firſt time we find commiſſioners named in 


harliament for the levying tenths and fifteenths, was 


Edward the Fourth's reign, who was a lux- 


hrious prince, and gave the people reaſon to ſuſ- 


ect his conduct. Vid, Rot. Parl. 12, Edw. 4. 


N. 14. and 14 Edw. 4. N. 7. 
The records are both dark enough, but the 


Harliament ſeems there to name commiſſioners, 
whom the king ſhall authorize under the great 
Teal, to aſſeſs and levy the aid, and that the mo- 
ney ſo levied, ſhall remain in the hands of the 


collectors, to be appointed by the king in Chan- 


Tery, unto the time that proclamation ſhall be 


made by the king of his muſters. 


The parliament ſuſpected an aid was deſired, 
and no war intended; ſo that their gift ſeems 


conditional, and they name commiſſioners to ſee 


to the due performance of the truſt, 


But afterwards, in the reign of Harry the 
Seventh, the occaſion of naming commiſſioners 


in parliament ſeems a great deal more apparent. 
* 


For that covetous prince was wont to aſk great 


aids of his people, on pretence of wars that 


were never intended. 
Therefore the aids which were given him the 
12th of his reign, were upon this condition, to be 
levied upon the people, if the war proceeded ; 
but not to be levied, if a peace or truce enſued 
before they came to be due: and it was upon the 
icore of this truſt, that, in all probability, the par- 


liament named commiſſioners of the ſhires, with 
the juſtices of the peace to be aſſociated, Vid. 
Rot. Parl. 12. H. 7. N. 12. and 13. 


But commiſſioners have been ſeveral times ſince 


£ named by the king; as 34 and 37 Hen. 8. 2 


E 4 and 
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and 3 Edw. 6. 3 and 4 Edw. 6, 4 and 5 Phi, 


and Mary, 15 and 22 Car, 2. 
But there is a precedent for this, in the 1ſt yea 


of their preſent majeſties reign z and if, purſuant? 


to the powers given in that act, the king had 
named commiſſioners of his on in every county, 
for levying the aid of 1 s. in the pound, there 
might have been a new ſurvey made of all the 
rents of England; and, in all likelihood, ſuch! 
ſums wauld have been raiſed upon land only, 25 


might have near anſwered all the neceſſities of the 


government. 

The 2d pound rate did not raiſe ſo much in 
proportion as the 1ſt; and there is ground to 
think this laſt 4 s. aid will not raiſe ſo much as 
the former: and there is reaſon to believe, the aids 
by pound rate will every time grow leſs and lels, 
(ike the ſubſidies in the latter end of queen Eli 


zabeth's, and beginning of king James's reign) 


unleſs there be a new and regular ſurvey made of 
land. 
For let the dangers from abroad, and the wants 


at home, be never ſo preſſing ; no doubt, moſt 
men, if they are left to themſelves, will be glad 


to ſave their money; and will rather conſult their 
private intereſt than the public good. 


But if the king, as was always practiſed in an- 
cient times, had power to name commiſſioners; . 
and if all people were bound, under great forfei- 
tures, to give in a true rental of their eſtates, or a a 
true eſtimate of what they keep in their hands; 
and if the commiſſioners had power to examine | 


any perſon (other than the party himſelf) upon 
oath, of the true value of each man's eſtate, 
there is hardly any doubt to be made, but that 


an aid of 45. in the pound would raiſe 3 mil— 
lions, | 
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And if land could raiſe that ſum, the nation 
Seed not be put to ſuch diſhonaurable and dan- 


Serous ſhifts of raiſing money, as are new pro- 


&s, freſh impoſitions upon trade, and funds of 


Scrpetual intereſt z which, if they are made uſe 


If as the conſtant Ways and Means of ſupply- 
Ig the war, muſt in all appearance very quickly 


geſtroy our foreign commerce; and, by conſe. 


guence, bring univerſal weakneſs and poverty 
ppon the whole kingdom. But there is nothing 
400 hard for the wiſdom of a parliament to bring 
about; which, perhaps, may find a way to levy 


the pound rate juſtly and equally in all counties, 


without giving the king power to name commiſ- 
fioners. 

The ancient ſubſidies did uſually conſiſt of a 
charge by poll, a pound rate upon land, and a 
pound rate upon money, and perſonal eſtates ; ſo 
fa all ſorts of people did contribute ſomething 


In the old way of taxing, but ſuch as for their 


— 
F 


poverty were exempted, 

The uſurers, who are the true drones of a 
commonwealth, living upon the honey without 
any labour, ſhould, of all people, be brought in 
to bear their proportion of the common burthen, 
As yet, they could never be effectually reached, 
but they may be fetched in by the wiſdom of a 
parliament, if the houſe of commons would 
pleaſe reſolutely to ſet themſelves about it. 
What a pound rate of 45. in the pound, upon 
money, might produce, 1s very hard to compute, 


becauſe, in that matter, there is ſcarce any rule 
or meaſure to go by; but ſuppoſing money at in- 


tereſt to be th part (as ſome think) of the an- 


and yet not 3d part of that ſum in ſpecie 
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in the kingdom) and if there are 20, ooo, oo, 
at intereſt at 5 per cent. a pound rate of 8 
45. in the pound, upon money, would rai 
200,000 /. ” 
That which has made quarterly polls ſo dil. A 55 
taſteful, is charging the poorer ſort; but if they, | 
were all exempted, a quarterly poll well levied Z 
might raiſe 500,000 .. 4 
And here it may not be amiſs to take notice, 
that if, in the pound rate upon land, 15. were 
taken off from the landlord, and placed upon the 
tenant, it would eaſe thoſe who have born all the 2 11 
weight; nor can it ſeem oppreſſive to the tenants, ; 
conlidering how well they have fared hitherto. oj 
So that a mixed aid, by a pound rate upon land 
and money, and by a quarterly poll, all carefully | ; 
levied, might raiſe, : 7 
l. 5 
By 45. pound rate upon land — 3, ooo, ooo 4 
By 4 5. pound rate, upon money — 200,000 5 
By a quarterly poll — — — 6500, oo 


Total 3,700, ooo 


8 pf tha 
A It I 
think1 


Which, without any new Ways and Means, 
would come very near raiſing that ſum to which 
the expence of the war has hitherto amounted. 

If in a war that is ſo expenſive, and is thought 
ſo neceſſary for our preſervation, all people would 
agree to promote equality, no doubt great ſums 
might be raiſed in this nation, and the country, 
in all aids, would be found to anſwer as well as 
London. 

That London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex, 
pay about th part in the aid, is very plain; and 
that they are not above .,*;th part of the king- 
dom's general rental, is very probable. 
What 
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diſ- Is true, London bears th, it ought to bear 2, 
hey it has all the wealth; and the immoderate growth 
1ed of that city undoes and ruins all the country. 
It may therefore be well worth the enquiry of 
ice, thinking men, what truth there is in this common 
and received notion, that the growth of London 
is pernicious to England; that the kingdom is 
like a rickety body, with a head too big tor the 
other members. 
For ſome people, who have thought much 
upon this ſubject, are inclined to believe, that 
the growth of that city is advantageous to the 
nation, and they ſeem to ground their opinion 
upon the following reaſons: | 
That no empire was ever great, without having 
a great and populous city. 
That the Romans drew all the conquered cities 
of Italy into Rome. 
That the people of Attica were no better than 
Za crew of rude herdſmen ; and neither flouriſhed 
in war, nor in civil arts, till Theſeus perſuaded 
them to inhabit Athens. 
That the greatneſs of London will beſt pre- 
ht ſerve our conſtitution, becauſe, where there is a 
Id BF great and powerful city, the prince will hardly 


ns x enterpriſe upon the liberties of that people; in 
„, the ſame manner, a rich and powerful city ſeldom 
as RF rebels upon vain and ſlight occaſions. 

On theſe grounds, and many others, ſome peo- 
x, ple are led to think the growth of London not 
1d WE hurtful to the nation; but, on the contrary, to 
g- believe that there is not an acre of land in the 


country, be it never ſo diſtant, that is not in ſome 


at 17 7 degree 
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degree bettered by the growth, trade, and e 
of 1 city. 4 
Perhaps, if all the wealth and ſubſtance of Lal | 
don could be truly rated, in a tax of 4, ooo, o 
that city would pay th part without an 
hardſhip to it. 3 
But, "probably, there is nothing but exciſe? 
that will truly and equally rate all fort of wealti** 
and ſubſtance, and bring in all ſort of perſons) | 
chiefly thoſe 1n great cities, to contribute in the 
public burthens, 4 
We have now gone through the chief Wahn 1 
and Means, hitherto made uſe of for carrying o 
the preſent war, in which an impartial land- tax 
is chiefly recommended, as moſt agreeable to the, 
ancient conſtitution of this kingdom, 1 
If it ſhall be thought expedient to go by the. 41 
way of a monthly affeſſment, the apportionment 
of 1660 ſeems a more equal diſtribution of the 
common burthen, than has been as yet made uſe 
of; according to which, the home counties would 
pay as they do now; London, Weſtminſter, and 
Middleſex, may be rated at the ſum they have s 
paid in the aid of 45. in the pound. 


And the aſſeſſment would run thus: 
J. 
Northern and weſtern counties 1, 234, 400 
The 11 home counties — 626,000 


London, ee e 327,140 8 5 be 


A 
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Total 2; 2,167,540 8 57 


A far larger ſum might indeed be produced by 
a pound rate, equally and impartially levied 
through the whole * 


But 
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x But ſome will object, that to levy a pound rate 
rictiy, by commiſſioners of the king's naming, 
Pay occaſion oppreſſion and diſcontents in the 


„0% ountry; and that ſuch a method of railing taxes 
an hay create ſo many officers among the beſt of 
ie geatry dependant upon the court, as may be 

cciſa angerous to liberty. ; 

cali Beſides, the northern and weſtern counties, 

ſonz ſpecially ſuch as lie moſt diſtant, will affirm, that 

the Fut of the ſame value in eſtates, they are not 
. ble to pay the ſame pound - rate, becauſe their rents 

Vayn re not fo well paid; their returns and markets are 

gon Pot ſo quick; and they taſte not that benefit of trade, 

-tax ind greatneſs of London, in the ſame degree as 
the. he home counties. 

lt may be likewiſe objected, that land- taxes in 
the general (and chiefly if ſtrictly levied) muſt be 
nent fery ruinous to the gentry, if the war ſhould 
the Fontinue for any long time. 

uſe And ſince, to a wiſe and virtuous prince, no 


uld ſum of money can be deſirable, that is levied 
Pith the oppreſſion and diſcontent of his people, 
may not be amiſs to enquire, what other Ways 
there are of ſupplying the war, which may be 
more eaſy to the nation, 

f N Exciſes have had an ill repute with ſuch as 
have not thoroughly weighed and compared them 
With other taxes; but however, it may not be 
Amproper to examine a little into the nature of 


n 


o 


1 
ts 
4 
— 


yy ſuch a fund of revenue, to what degree it would 
— ſupply the war, and how far it may be conſiſtent 
Vith the ſafety of our conſtitution. | 
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Of Exciſes. 


XCISES ſeem the moſt proper Ways ad 
Means to ſupport the government in a log 

war, becauſe they would he equally upon tha 
whole, and produce great ſums, proportionabl 
to the great wants of the public. Wc 
It appears from the books of hearth- moneſ 7 
that the families in England are about 1, 300, o 
ſo that, allowing 6 to a family, the people c 
England may be computed at above 7 millions. 1 
Sir William Petty reckons the common maſs 08 
mankind to ſpend in their nouriſhment, and, 
living of all forts, one with another, about 
pounds a year a-piece; by which computation” 
there ſeems yearly to be ſpent in England abou 
49 millions; of which, land and rents in Lon- 
don, according to what they pay in the preſent 
aids, appear not to be above 10 millions; and 
trade may be now eſteemed at 6 millions; 3 the 
other 33 millions are ſpent from ſciences, art, 
labour, induſtry, manufacture, retailing of foreign? 
goods, and buying and ſelling our home com 
modities, 1 
Now, in taxing the people, we have hitherto 
gone chiefly upon land, and foreign trade, which 
are about 3d part' of the ſtrength of England; 1 | 
and the other ds of its ſtrength we let pe £1 


and moſt certain gain and profit in the common 5 4 
wealth, contribute little to its ſupport; all which, comb 
by exciſes, would be brought to bear their pro: e m 


portion of the common burthen. again 
Of the 1,300,000 houſes that are in England, none 


it appears from the books of hearth-money, that 
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oo, ooo are cottages, of one chimney. Suppoſe 
Hoſt of theſe to be poor families, and that they con- 
*ZFibute little to any tax, yet if the other 800,000 

3 OE: milies paid in ſeveral exciſes but 6 J. a year, 

lo e with another, the whole amount would be 

te $00,000 J. per ann. which ſhews what great 
ms exciſes are capable of producing. | 

But the diſproportion between what the rich 

nd what the poor conſume, would make this fall 


parrel upon ſtrong, and 6 d. per barrel upon 


200Waſily upon the poor, and not very heavily upon 
lc d pe richer ſort. 

. The duties upon beer and ale, are an inſtance 
aſs I the value of exciſes, which, at 25. 6 d. per 
and 

ut! Iznall beer, and 16 d. per gallon upon brandy, 
tion produced, in the year ending 24 June, 1689, clear 
bon all charges, 738, 6961. And, if one branch 
Lon“ our conſumption would yield ſuch a ſum, what 
eſen Fyhat would an exciſe produce, laid upon ſeveral 
and ther commodities and manufactures, charging 
; lie he things of luxury high, and the neceſſaries of 
art fe but at a low rate? 


That kind of revenue muſt needs be very 
Freat, where ſo large a part of the people are 
yery minute paying ſomething towards it; and 
1ert0 ery eaſy, where every one, in a manner, taxes 
hich Simſelf, making conſumption according to his 
nc; vill or ability. 
arc 4 Venice and- Holland, two jealous common- 
lers, zvealths, have not thought exciſes dangerous to 
8 by berry. They are the ſtrength and ſupport of 
iſieſt pur neighbouring monarchies, eſpecially France; 
10N- and if we are to contend with that king, the 
ich, WWombat will be with very unequal weapons, if 
Pro- ve muſt make uſe only of land-taxes and cuſtoms, 
P gainſt his exciſes, and all his other ways of raiſing 
” 4 ney. a 


But 
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But it may be objected, that no exciſe can bj 


rain n 
laid, but the price of the commodity will riſe l 


Sroke! 


which will hurt our manufactures, hinder con So, 
ſumption, and ſo prejudice the landlords and Pcans, 
farmers of England. | ade 

But that objection would be quite removed bo reg 
a good law of aſſize; without which, any nen he n 
exciſes may indeed be of evil conſequence. Freate 

The laws of aſſize were made to encreaſe con Ind th 
ſumption, and give the common people the bene he in 
fit of plenty: as the price of corn falls, th nd cc 


weight of bread ſhould encreaſe; and if thi 
were ſtrictly looked after, it would much augmeni* 
conſumption among the common people, who ar 
the great conſumers of our home commodities eld, 
and who would conſume more, if they might 
have more for the ſame money. But this is d feel t 


where regarded, but a little within the city d f th 
London. i an ret 

By theſe laws not being put in execution, con Pides. 
ſumption does not encreaſe as plenty encreaſes; It i 


neither the farmer nor the common people at Plenty 
the better for abundance; and the benefit d rt f 
plenty, in a manner, wholly accrues to baker Put fa 
corn-chandlers and corn-brokers, who make im- Vant! 
moderate gains by not raiſing and lowering ther nd e 
prices truly, according to the common rate of the 
market, which, by law, they are bound to do. 

As for example, it an exciſe were laid upon 
wheat and rye, and at the ſame time, the laws o 
aſſize were revived, and enforced with higher 
A the exciſe would not be fo much felt 

y the farmer, becauſe he would find conſumption 
encreaſe; nor by the common people, becauſe 
they would have more bread for the ſame money; 
ſo that, in effect, the exciſe would be anſwered 
to the king out of the immoderate and unlawtul 
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bi ein made by the baker, corn-chandler, and corn- 
bf Broker. 
So, if an exciſe were laid upon oats, peaſe and 
Scans, and an aſſize of the ſaid commodities were 
Fade to force the inn-keepers and corn-chandlers 
o regulate their prices in a reaſonable manner, by 
e market price, the conſumption would be 
reater, and the farmer thereby recompenced, 
Ind the king's duty in effect would be paid out of 
Ihe immoderate gain made by the inn-keeper, 
Ind corn-chandler. 
= So if an exciſe were laid upon fleſh, candles 
Ind leather, and at the ſame time proviſion were 
ade by law to regulate the market of Smith- 
eld, and other markets, all cattle would {ell ſo 
ZKWuch better; that the farmer would not ſo much 
peel the exciſe, which would in effect be paid out 
the exceſſive 8 made by the bucher, 
retailing his fleth, and felling his tallow and 
Pides. 
It is ſtrange ceconomy in our government, that 
Plenty ſhould make things a greater drug to the 
t of rſt ſeller, and very little cheaper io the buyer 
ker, Put fo it is in fact; and this proceeds from the 
im- PVant of a good law of aſſize, and from the fraud 


their Ind corruption of thoſe who retail theſe com- 
the nodities; ſuch as bakers, inn-keepers, and 
), hutchers. And ſince there is a neceſſity of money, 
upon ran any tax be more reaſonable, than ſuch a one 
vs of ps would intercept and bring to the king, ſome 
ghet part of that exceſſive gain, which theſe people 
| felt nade upon the public? 

>tion . And this will hold in almoſt all commodities 
-auſe hat are the proper ſubjects of an exciſe. 

ney; Therefore if ever new exciſes are thought upon, 
ered Bt will be neceſſary, at the ſame time to review 
whul he laws of aſſize now in force, and to prepare a 
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new bill of aſſize, with higher penalties, and ber 
ter accommodated to preſent uſe; in which the rs, 
ſuſtices of peace may be ſtrictly enjoined to ſett 9 


the aſſize every month, in their reſpective divi. 


ſions, at their monthly meetings. ——ngs5 
The ſame law may regulate the markets of thin 
Smithfield, in which, it is ſaid, there are prac. the 
tices very hurtful to the landed men of England, her 
It is complained the butchers of London keep _ 


great quantities of rich feeding ground in their 


ik 


hands near the town, and are all engroſſers of tion 
cattle; and when beaſts are brought hither for ſał s *© 
they drive theirs up to glut the market, and by s, 1. 
thi; combination, command the price, and ſet iti obs 


at their own pleaſure; and ſo make fleſh deal. 
in the retail, when cattle ſell for nothing in the "ts 
market. 21 ſs m 

The remedy for this evil can be beſt found out, 1 


N 


and applied by the country gentlemen that ſit in 2 
parliament. 2 wo 15 
The fame law may alſo regulate weights and 5 
meaſures, in which, it is ſaid, there are great cor. dich t 
ruptions throughont the whole kingdom. 190 
It ſnould be the care of all governments be Ki 
ſave and protect the poor, as much as poſſible, Exe 
from the frauds and combinations of the rich Fc... 
fort; and if this were ſufficiently provided for, « the 
by good and wholeſome laws, well executed, al ate f. 
the neceſſaries of life would be rendered ſo much arch 
cheaper to the poor, that they might pay exciſes, en 
and yet enjoy more eaſe and plenty than they doe... 
at preſent. I TE 
The proper commodities to lay exciſes upon, * 
are thoſe which ſerve meerly to luxury; becaul For ret 
that way the poor would be leaſt affected. paid 
But things of that nature are of little bulk, RF An 
eaſily hid, vended by a number of different tra- onthe 


ders 
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rs, and require many officers to inſpect the 

aking, ſelling and retailing of them. 

In Holland they eaſily gather the duty upon 

Wings of luxury, where the people are ſhut up 
Fichin a narrow compaſs, and where the execution 
SF the laws is ſtrict and ſteady; but it would be 

rherwiſe in England, where the people are diſ- 

Scrſed about in a large country, and where they 

"Have been long uſed to a ſlack and unſteady exe- 

tion of the laws. Beſides, in Holland, the 

ws that ſecure ſuch exciſes to the government 

1 5 more ſtrict and penal than our conſtitution 

Pill bear. 

; And yet a duty upon all the vanities and lux- 
ies of this kingdom may be collected, by a far 
Es number of officers, and with leſs difficulty, 
an is commonly imagined. 
| The commodities with us, proper to charge 

2 W.ccices upon, are ſuch as are bulky, and not 
aſily hid or conveyed away, and where as few 

raders as poſſible may be peſtered and vexed 

Pith the ſearch and inſpection of chg officers, and 

here the revenue may be ſuthctencly ſecured to 

the king by mild and gentle laws. 

A Exciſes may be ſo contrived and laid, as to 
nſwer a ſum perhaps large enough for the wants 

f the government, without ſubjecting any pri- 

5 ; ate families, which are not dealers, to the officers 


Out, 3 O 


— Wearch and inſpection, or without charging any 
6 private perſon for ſuch commodities as are of his 
do un growth or making. 

5 = There may a ſum large enough ariſe, only 
- from a duty upon ſuch things as are fold, made, 


For retailed in market towns and great cities, to be 
f only by the ſeller, maker, or retailer. 

And the duties will be with much leſs clamor 
gathered, where the buſineſs lies only between 
JS © 2 officers 


{ 
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officers and public dealers, than where it is be 
tween the king's officers and private perſons. 
It is true, that a duty upon malt cannot ell 


the leſs. 


And ſuch a ſum as is wanted may be levied, 
and the things of luxury reached, for the yearly 
charge of about 100,000 J. and by about 14008 
officers; caſting England into 800 diſtricts, as 1 
is laid out for inſpecting the victuallers in the 


duty upon beer and ale; the remaining Coo ar 
ſufficient to take an account of ſuch goods as at 


made, fold, and retailed in great towns and cities ; 


And this is undeniably apparent to any one! 


that is ſkilled in the manner of collecting exciſes 5 3 


and verſed in the nature of ſuch revenues. : 
Nor is this a number of officers that can be 


reaſonably thought dangerous to our liberties, & 
able to influence elections in the country, eſpe 
cially as they may be reſtrained by law from in. 
termedling in ſuch matters, and becauſe the 5 
officers made uſe for the collecting ſuch revenues 
are generally taken out from the Tees of the peo- 
ple, and are perſons without intereſt or auth . 5 


rity. 


is commonly apprehended by ſuch as have no 
thought maturely upon this ſubject, 


The exciſe on beer and ale has given ſuch know 
ledge and light into revenues of that kind, and 
has chalked out ſo plain a way of dividing tic 
kingdom equally among the officers, and in mY 
ſtructed ſo many perſons how to ſurvey the ere 
ral makers, ſellers and retailers, and to obviate? 
frauds, that exciſes will now be ſooner underſtood 
more eaſily collected, and with fewer officers thay ; 


Ne 
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conveniently laid, or would yield little, nor oi = 
lubjecing private perſons to the inſpection of nel Ngcul 


5 ciſe 
yards, the inconvenience and trouble would " 5 
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And the books of hearth- money, and the late 


polls, have likewiſe given us ſuch an inſight into 


FF. 
9 y 
"> OY, 
'F + 
—__ 

. 


the number of the people, and the abilities of 


the reſpective familics, that it would not be dif- 
fcult to make ſome computation, what the ex- 
ciſe upon any commodity would produce; poli- 
tical arithmetick being a good guide in theſe 
matters, though it gives not demonſtrative proofs: 
ſo that the parliament would not be quite in the 
dark in laying any impoſitions of that nature. 


As for example, from the exciſe of London, a 


1 computation may be made, what a duty of 3 4. 
per buſhel upon all the malt of England would 


FE 4 
4 a 


produce, in this manner. 


There was brewed in London, the year, end- 


5 ing the 24th of June 1689, 1, 2 12, f o barrels of 
ſtrong beer and ale, and 8 27, 544 barrels of ſmall 


beer, ſo of both forts of drink, there was brewed 
2,040,094 barrels. To the ſtrong beer and ale, 


there is allowed 3 buſhels to the barrel, and to 


the ſmall 1 buſhel; but much ſmall beer being brew- 
ed after the ſtrong, it may be a reaſonable medium 


to allow to both drinks, one with another, 2 


& putations that can be made are reckoned 


& buſhels to the barrel; at which rate, to reckon by 
round numbers, 


uled in London 


there is 
4,000,000 . buſhels of malt, 

The people of England, by the neareſt com- 

mil- 
lions; of which, London is accounted ee 
ſo that there may be in London 700,000 people, 
divide the 4,000,000 by 7oog, ooo, and there 
will be found to each man 5 buſhels & th of a 


buſhel. But the allowance of 2 buſhels to the 


barrel being rather of the leaſt, we may reaſona- 
bly allow to each man's conſumption 6 buſhels of 
malt in a year, which would be 4, 200, ooo buſh- 
els, that is, about 3 barrels a year, which to the 

F 3 mas 
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maſs of the people blended together, will be g 
about a quart a day. "iS 
So that if London, which is {th part of te 
people, conſume 4, aco, ooo buſhels of malt, de 
whole kingdom, which are 7 millions, may con 
ſume 42,000,000 buſhels, which, at 3 d. per 
buſhel, would produce 525,000 /. per ann. 74 
Where the ule of any commodity is perniciouM 
to the intereſt of the nation, or prejudicial to the wealt 
health of the people, ſuch an exciſe may be prob 
there laid, as may amount to a prohibition of the in p! 
commodity. 7 
Particularly, ſuch foreign commodities may be A 
highly charged, the 1 importation of which hinders are t 
the ſetiing our own poor to work. vern 
And here it may not be amiſs to take notice, king 
that if the duty upon brandy and ſpirits was ſo carr 
high, as to amount to a prohidition of them, and 
their want in the king's revenue would be recom. com 
penced to him in his cuſtoms upon wine, and par] 
exciſe upon other liquors, which undoubtedly that 
they hinder. kin 
How brandy obtains among the common peo- -- \ 


G 
— 
* 4 


ple, may be collected from this, that for a long foo 
while the 1mportation of it has every year en- wil 
creaſed conſiderably ; ſo that in the year 1689, ſafe 


there was as much imported as the exciſe of it 
at 16 d. per gallon amounted to about 140, ooo, 
beſides the ſtrong waters made at home. And if, 


as phyſicians ſay, it extinguiſhes natural heat and s th 
appetite, it hinders the conſumption of fleſh and th 
corn in a degree. It is a growing vice among the | = 10 
common people, and may, in time, prevail as 

much as opium with the Turks, to which many in 


55 
attribute the ſcarcity of people in the eaſt. There 
is no way to ſuppreſs the uſe of it ſo certain, as 
to lay ſuch a high duty, as it may be worth no 
man's while to make it, but for medicine. 

e Exciſes 
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Exciſes may be made the engine to pull down 
or repreſs ſeveral luxuries, of which our laws could 
of the pet never get the better. 
It, th And ſuppoſe theſe dutics ſhould make many 
con rommodities fo much the dearer, as to leſſen their 


ZEonſumption, if thereby luxury in general could be 
Kept down, and the nation driven more to thrift, 
it would, perhaps, tend greatly to our public 


92 "i probably be found falſe, that riot and expence, 
the 
= Unleſs the nation does unanimouſly and freely 
ay be. give into exciſes, upon a full conviction that they 
nder are the beſt ways and means of ſupplying the go- 

overnment, it will not be the intereſt of any 
otice, king to deſire ſuch a revenue. For if they are 
vas ſo carried but by a ſmall majority, againſt the ſenſe 
hem, and grain of a conſiderable part of the houſe of 
com. commons, they will come ſo crampt in the act of 

and parliament, and loaded with ſo many difficulties, 
teddy that they will only occaſion great clamours in the 
kingdom, and not yield much money. 


— 


peo: Whenever revenues of that nature are ſet on 


3 


long foot, all poſſible ways muſt be uſed, that human 
en- wildom can think of, to give, in other matters, 
039, 2X ſafety, eaſe, wealth, and proſperity to the nation. 
of 8% Bur as the foundation of all, it muſt be made 
00 /, apparent, by every ſtep, that the Liberties of the 
dit, people are the chiefeſt view, and greateſt care of 
and the government; for nothing elſe can encourage 
and them to truſt the court, in a matter that appears 
the ſwo nice and new as a home exciſe, 

as f All things muſt be done that may effectually 
an) increaſe the value of rents, and price of land, 
ere 23 which will add true ſtrength to the nation. 

as All laws that would tend to the relief of the 
— Poor, and ſetting them to work, would make ex- 
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ciſes, and indeed all other taxes, eaſier to hell | 4 
Kingdom. Is. 

i he poor rate, as has been ſaid before, in thei 
lattcr end of Car. II's. reign, came to about i 
665,362]. And we have reaſon to think it i 
now much higher, becauſe of the great decay ini 
our foreign trade, and home manufacture. Be. 1 
ſides which ſum, there is yearly given a vaſt deal | 
to their relief in voluntary charity and contribu- ſup 
tions; ſo that in time of peace we may pay near ai 
much to the poor, as to the maintenance of the 
government, and for our protection. > 

But, as th's money is managed in moſt places, 1 And a 
inſtead of relieving ſuch as are truly poor and im- 9 nera 
potent, (which the laws deſign) it ſerves only to hat v 
nouriſh and continue vice and ſloth in the nation, 

It public work-houſes were ſet up in every town . 
and county, and if the works and manufactures, 
proper for every place and country were fixed We | 
eſtabliſhed in it, the poor would be encouraged, 
and invited to labour and induſtry ; eſpecially if} 5 f 
the magiltrate made ule of his coercive power upon 
ſuch as are vicious and idle. | 


The real and true objects of charity would coſt a 


moul 


the nation but little to maintain; and it is to de Want 
doubted they have the leaſt ſhare in the 1 Kants. 


relief. oth 


Ihe wiſdom of a parliament may in tim efind out &onfi 
a way to make ſuch perſons uſeful and profitable uts 
to the nation, who, at preſent, are a heavy bur- 28 7 
den upon it. 3 

If all the hands in this kingdom that are able 
were employed in uſetul labour, our manufactures 5 5 
would fo increaſe, that the commonwealth would 
be thereby greatly inriched, and the poor, inſtead 


of being a charge, would be a benefit to the th 
kingdom, —_ 
ii 
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"© If the poor were always certain of work, and 
y for it, they would be glad to quit that naſti- 
es which attends a begging and lazy life. 

And if the poor were encouraged, and, where 
Were is occaſion, compelled to maintain them- 


ay nWlves; the pound rate would be much leſs in every 

Be. Ppunty; and if the nation were a little eaſed of 
t deal hat burden, we ſhould be in ſome degree abler 
ribu- ſupport the expence of the war, and land 
ar 4Wgould be caſed, upon which the poor-rate is a 
F the b rtain charge. 


Nothing would better enable us to pay exciſes, 
nd all other taxes, than a publick regiſtry, a 
im. gencral liberty of conſcience, and indeed all laws 
p Fat would effectually invite people over to us, and 
pocreaſe our numbers. 
People are the real ſtrength and riches of a 
ures, ountry; we ſee how impotent Spain is for want 
| and f inhabitants, with their mines of gold and ſilver, 
ged, ind the beſt ports and ſoil in the world; and we 
ly if Ke how powerful their numbers make the United 
upon Provinces, with bad harbours, and the worſt cli- 
Pate upon earth. It is perhaps better that a people 
coſt Mould want country, than that a country ſhould 
> be ant people. Where there are bnt few inhabi- 
1blic Wants, and a large territory, there is nothing but 
Noth and poverty; but when great numbers are 
| out Fonfined to a narrow compals of ground, neceſſity 
able puts them upon invention, frugality and induſtry ; 
bur- rhich, in a nation, are always recompenſed with 
power and riches. 

And this happened to the Phœnicians, who 
ures ere the old inhabitants of Canaan, and el- 
>uld bowed out by the Hebrews, and driven into a 
tead mall ſlip of land on the ſea-coaſt; who, to nouriſh 
the their great muititudes, were forced upon trade, 

2 And ſo became the firſt navigators and merchants 
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in the world that we read of, and in time grey Me ab 
moſt wealthy and powerful nation. Preig 
Spain reſiſted the Romans near 200 yea e tt 
merely by their country being then ſo populou ting 
for Cicero, reckoning the ſtrength of ſeveral u Nut t. 
tions, ſays, that of Spain conſiſted in its numben ind, 
No country can be truly accounted great a For 
powerful by the extent of its territory, or fertiuſ fat 
of its climate, but by the multitude of its inhab Nut gi 
tants; and rich ſoils not well peopled, have bet pewir 
ever a prey to all invaders. 1 
Where countries are thinly inhabited, the peo 
always grow proud, poor, lazy and effeminat 
qualities which never tail to prepare a nation fi 
foreign ſubjection. e 
All men who have made any computations 6 
that kind, ſeem convinced, England would nat 
rally bear, and nouriſh, a full third part more! 
inhabitants; fo that, if it were fully peopled, ti 
value of all land and rents would as certainly rt 
as land and rents ſet better near a populous ci 
than at a diſtance from it. 4 
There are many laws which would invite W 
to us that compliment of inhabitants which oz 
country ſeems to want; and though we ſhould g- 
at firſt only the poorer fort, yet thoſe mouti! 
would conſume our home product, and thoſe hana 
would help us in our wars; and in peace, by the? 
labour, over pay the nation for their keeping. 
But a public regiſtry, and a general liberty c 
conſcience, would bring among us from abroad 
the very ſpecies of money, real and intrinſic 
wealth, ſubſtantial men, and all fort of man 
factures. RK 
Some people are afraid that foreigners may tas 
the bread from the common people, whom {tran 
gers, by reaſon of their induſtry and ſpare living 
iP 
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rey e able to under-work and under-{ell ; and that 
MPreigners may have, in time, ſtrength enough to 
yea e the natives. And others believe, that tole- 
Mou ting all religions may be hurtful to the church. 
al n Nut theſe opinions proceed from a narrowneſs of 
nben ind, not becoming religious and wiſe men. 
For God can protect his own cauſe in the middle 
fa thouſand errors, and variety of hereſies will 
ut give our church-men a more ample field of 
Sewing their learning and piety. 
The ſame protection, and the ſame laws will 
Deo ive foreigners the ſame intereſt, with the natives, 
inat Ind in time, probably, the lame religion. 
on f And the induſtrious frugality of foreign handy- 
2 Erafts-men, will be a good correction to the ſloth 


7 
: © 
| % 


ons e ind luxury of our own common people. 

nat At a time when tyranny is ſo much the faſhion 
ore Fund about us, if our arms were open to receive 
d, h l the afflicted and oppreſſed part of mankind, the 
y rig goodneſs of our climate, mildneſs of our laws, 
1s cn iind the excellence of our conſtitution, would in- 

Mite over to us ſuch multitudes, as would exceed- 
> oxWÞely add to our power and ſtrength, and make us 
ch o gore a ballance to the greatneſs of France. 
11d g And with theſe additions of ſtrength, exciſes 
noutt Pould be leſs felt by any part of the kingdom. 
hand But there are many real lovers of their country, 
y the Ind jealous of its liberties, who object againſt ex- 
g. Mics, and ſay, they will be ſo caſy and little felt, 
erty d bat the miniſters, ſome time or other, may be 
broad fempted, if ſuch a revenue were once a foot, to 
rinſich et it ſettled into a perpetuity, or for a long term, 
mand ind ſo make parliaments uſlelets. 
They ſay, land-taxes, polls, and cuſtoms, lie 

zy taks heavy upon the men of intereſt and figure in 

ſtraFe nation, that by ſuch kind of impoſitions, the 
living ßentlemen of England will never enable a king to 

* ve without a parliament. 


But 


* . 


of commons to preſerve the being of parliament 
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ſome time or other, by the arts and power of ü 6 3 | 
court, be prevailed upon to let them paſs into Wl 
laſting ſupply to the crown; and they think Wil 
large : a revenue would make the prince abſolute 2» 
independant of his people, which would quite lf o 
ſtroy our conſtitution. 5 | 
It 1s true, ſome of our former princes have lil 2 0 
deſigns to enſlave this country, partly led ing 9 
thoſe meaſures by the gentrys flattery, and Ml 
ruption of their manners, who have been all af 
willing enough to traffic the people's rights. 
However, the nation was never yet 10 acorn 4 
but there was a party ſtrong enough in the hou 


1 Wit 
ear 1 
Th 
Hieffy 


ers, 


which would ceaſe if they ſhould make the cr Franc 
rich enough to ſubſiſt without them. 5 ; 
This party will ever, with jealous eyes, wan 
the motions of the court; ſome, perhaps, only i ; | 
bring their abilities and repute with the people 
the better market ; others, to wreak their diſco 
tents, and ſome out of meer love to their count 
though it may be feared, the public has but Mw 
friends that are fo truly upon the ſcore of vir 4 
and honeſty, 2 
Theſe will always be ready to make a ſtand il 
the houſe of commons, in caſe hereafter, the m 
niſters ſhould have any deſigns to make kings NY 
dependent on parliaments. 2 
But in the preſent poſture of affairs, and in * 
long proſpect of rhe future, it is not probable a 
thing will be enterpriſed upon liberty: for the 


are thoſe, on the other ſide the water, that woul . 
ſufficiently improve, to their advantage, any tal Vi 
iteps that ſhould be made of that nature; an": 
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81 ſide that is for keeping the government within 
ancient limits, will have always ſufficient 


es mani oP. : 

r of (Mecngth and credit in the nation. 

3 into No king, with deſpotic power and an army, 
hink Huld levy zd part of that money in this country, 
ſolu ich is now paid in a quiet and legal manner. 


if our kingdom had been under arbitrary power, 
en we broke with France, in all probability the 
ave nqueſt of us had not been the work of two 

I mpaigns; for nothing but liberty, our intereſt 


ed in | 
ad ci the laws and property, could have made us 


1 alc Filing to endure ſuch a heavy war, and able to 
> rar its EXPENCE. 
Drau The rights and liberties of a free people, are 
e ko biefly what we have to oppoſe againſt the num- 
mem ers, wealth, economy, and military {kill of 
cron Mrance. 
So that there ſeems the leſs reaſon to fear any 
nm reach upon our conſtitution, becauſe it 1s as 


onhyt Puch the intereſt of the prince, as our own, to 


oples reſerve it. 


virtu Ferned to throw it off in parliament, as ſoon as 
i. hat neceſſity ceaſes which firſt brought it on. 
and i All taxes whatloever, are in their laſt reſort a 
he m. Fharge upon land; and though exciſes will affect 
195 in N and in no degree like taxes that charge it directly, 
1 et exciſes will always lie ſo heavily upon the 
| in Banded men, as to make them concerned in par- 
le a iament, to continue ſuch duties no longer than 
then he neceſſity of the war continues. 
wou . Beſides, when it is faid exciſes are eaſy, it is 
fa reſpect of other taxes, and in regard the 
ani barge every individual man more equally than 


hig | other 
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other impoſitions: for all ways and means what the 
ſoe ver, that raiſe great ſums, and drain the count em 
of money, are, and ever will be, thought burden Ane 
ſome to the whole. at w 

And though the dangers which threaten fron 1 be 


abroad, have made us willing to raiſe ſuch gre: d pi 
ſums, as for theſe late years have been levied If t 
cour 


England, yer all men know, that in times of peace 
they are far above the value, wealth and power en! 
this country, and cannot be continued, nor unde river 
any head whatſoever paid a long ſpace, withon F the 
depriving the people of that ſtock which ou An 
carry on their labour, trade, and manufacture, and 
conſequently, introducing univerſal poverty. 
So that there ſeems little reaſon to fear the gens 
tlemen in parliamient can ever be prevailed upal 
to make exciſes a ſtanding revenue. 15 
There are other taxes, that probably, in ther 
conſequence, may prove more dangerous to l. 
berty than exciſes. ; 1 
The rights of the people are ſafe ſo long as we. 8 
preſerve parliaments; and while that poſt is ſe. 
cure, and well guarded, we are out of danger; FE 
our felicity being ſuch, that we cannot be undone} | 
but by ourſelves, and by our own conſent, 3 
Thoſe kings who have deſigned the laber 5 
of our laws, by force and open war, as king John, F 
Harry IIId, Edward and Richard IId, could never 
prevail; on the contrary, their attempts did ende 
in procuring to the nation more ample charters of 
freedom. * 


But thoſe princes have been more likely, ae artia 
nearer to compaſs their ends, who have had the 5 
art to undermine our privileges by corrupting a1. 

P Ses 7 aer theret 


liaments, c 

And nothing can ſooner diſpoſe the gentry vil 
that corruption, and put them more in the powe!W 
a 
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wha; the court, than ſuch heavy taxes as will make 
unt em uneaſy in their fortunes, 
rden And the ſubverſion of moſt free governments 


the moſt wary families. 
ou And in ſuch a caſe, the country gentlemen 
, an{Fovld {till preſerve the intereſt of being choſen 


to the parliament for a time, becauſe they would 
hold their eſtates till they are evicted out of them 


gen. 

Ly law, or forced to fell to their creditors, who, 
# deed, are the true owners. 

then! Now can there in the world be a circumſtance 

to 1,Wore dangerous to the liberty of a nation, than 
f 4 have the real right, intereſt, and property of 

ac ue. Ind in one hand, and the power of being choſen 

is ſe. Ito parliament in another? 

noe; To preſerve the rights of this nation, we ſhould 

done repreſented by ſuch as have the greateſt ſhare 
=D property. 

1 And yet if theſe high land. taxes ſhould laſt any 

Joa, nſiderable time, the real property of land will 

nerel Pelong to the bankers and uſurers, and we ſhalt 

4 end e in a great meaſure repreſented by ſuch as have 

ers of ly the name and ſhow of eſtates. 


Andi it is left to the conſideration of any im- 
143 artial man, whether ſuch a parliament would not 
. entirely in the power, and at the devotion of 
de court; and whetlier liberty would not be 


g par. 

O 3 l 
'2 ereby more endangered, than by making exciſes 

try toll tund of revenue for this war. 

pow When the people grow once ſo degenerate, as 


a ſurrender the rights of the nation, there is no 


oy ward 
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ward againſt ſuch corruption; and a parliameyli 
that would conſent to continue exciſes, beyonlilf 


ith 


the neceſſities of the war, would give up Magi 5 
Charta, or ſettle the preſent land- taxes into a per 7 


petuity upon the crown. But it is hoped the F tl 


are not hands enough in this country, to help hey 
few flatterers in the pulpit down the fences of oon 
liberties, and to promote a deſign that would ber 


well ruin the king as his people. 1 
If an honourable and ſafe peace be ſo much 


mitt 
time intereſt, as to delire the war may be cont « omr 
nued, till the naval power of France be a litt Went, 
humbled and broken, then it will import us Airs. 
think on the ways and means proper for the ca 
rying on a buſineſs of difficulty and length. 
Upon the whole matter, it would be much f 
the honour and ſafety of England, if we cou 
bring it about, to anſwer the years expence, wit 
the revenue that ſhall ariſe within the year; ai 
not to live upon anticipations, which eat us ou 
with intereſt-money, and run the nation into WM 
long debt. 3 
All reaſonable men muſt grant, that if the go 
vernment could be otherways ſupplied, it were e 
pedient to let land breath a little, in order to gi 
the country gentlemen opportunity to repair t 
breaches which are lately made in their fortunes. 
And in all likelihood, exciſes might mainta 
the whole war, if they can be ſo ſettled, as ti 
giving of them may not hazard the conſtitution. W 
But if exciſes are thought dangerous to liber 
there ſeems good reaſon to believe, that an aid of 
45. in the pound upon land, and money, join x7 
wii 
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amen ich a quarterly poll, and all juſtly and fairly le- 
cyon ied through the whole kingdom, would near ſup- 
lag ly the preſent neceſſities, 
a pe If Ariſtides, Cimon, and Themiftocles, or any 
then f the ancient worthies, could riſe from the dead, 
help hey would be aſtoniſhed at our proceedings, and 
of ou vonder to ſee a nation, that fights for the cauſe of 
uld g berty, tax themſelves partially, and not with due 
proportion. 
ach It was not by ſuch meaſures, in their public aſ- 
be nie mblies, that the Grecians ſo long withſtood the 
og de erſian monarchy, but by obſerving, among them- 
lves, mutual juſtice and equality, each man ſub- 
man nitting his private intereſt and concerns to the 
oni gommon good of his country; which, it is evi- 
nu gent, they did in the whole courſe of their af- 
als. 
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1 Lordſhip was pleaſed, the other day; 
8 to intimate, that you would willingly know 
my opinion, in general, of the Eaſt-India trade; 
whether it is hurtful, or beneficial to this nation? 
and my thoughts, concerning the bill, for pro- 
hibiting the wearing all Eaſt-India and Perſia 
Ez wrought ſilks, bengals, and dyed, printed, or 
ſtained callicoes. What has occurred to my ob- 
; ſervation in theſe two points, I ſhall offer with 
great ſincerity, having no intereſt, or engagement, 
to ſway me, in the queſtions, one way or other. 
"op G 3 But, 


\ 
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But, before I begin, I muſt beg leave 0 (a, 
I am very glad to ſee your lordſhip bend your ex. 2 
cellent wit, and right underſtanding, to inquiries P 
of this nature. 4 

For nothing can be more important to a noble. 
man, than a true knowledge of the manufactures, 
trade, wealth, and ftrength of his country: nor > 
can your eloquence be any way more uſefully en. 
ployed, than in diſcourſing ſkilfully upon th 
ſubject, in that great aſſembly of which you m] 
ſo much an ornament. 23 

Richlieu has left behind him an evidence how 
much he made theſe matters his care and ſtudy: 
which, however neglected by the miniſters of th 1 
preſent age, are notwithſtanding the only founds b N 


tion of a ſolid and laſting greatneſs. Y 
For who can give a prince ſound advice, and 
under him ſteer the people rightly and well, either 
in peace or in war, that is ignorant of the pol- 
ture, condition, and intereſt of the country where 
he lives? Is there any thing in the world, tha re 
ſhould be more thought a matter of ſtate than 1 
trade, eſpecially in an iſland? And ſhould not 
that which is the common concern of all, be the 
principal care of ſuch as govern? 0 
Can a nation be ſafe without ſtrength ? And is 
power to be compaſſed and ſecured but by riches! 
And can a country become rich any way, bu: 
by the help of a well-managed and extended traf 
fick? 3 
What has enabled England to ſupport this ex- 


penſive war ſo long, but the great wealth which have 
for 30 years has been flowing into us from ov 8 
4 1290 


commerce abroad? 1 
The ſoil of no country is rich enough to attain 
a great mals of wealth, merely by the exchange 


and exportation of its own natural product. | a 
7 The 
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The ſtaple commodities that England. exports, 
Te the woollen manufactures, tin, lead, hides 
nd ſometimes corn. 
But conſidering our luxury, and our great ex- 
noble. pence of foreign wares here at home, we could 
tures, hot have grown rich without other dealings in the 
: nor World. 
y em. For ſet our own exported product in the ba- 
n thi Wance with the imported product from France, 
u m Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, and the two 
vorthern kingdoms; at the foot of the account it 


Juiries 


> hoy will be found, that but 4th part of our riches 

tudy:; Jariſes from the vent of our own commodities. 

of the BW - Whoever looks ſtrictly and nicely into our af- 

unde Fairs, will find, that the wealth England had once, 
did ariſe chiefly from two articles: 1ſt, Our plan- 

„ and tation trade. 2dly, Our Eaſt-India traffic. 

either The plantation trade gives employment to many 


pol. thouſand artificers here at home, and takes off a 
yhcre great quantity of our inferior manufactures. The 
ths returns of all which are made in tobacco, cotton, 
than ginger, ſugars, indico, &c. by which we were not 
| not only ſupplied for our own conſumption, but we 
e the had formerly wherewithal to ſend to France, Flan- 
ders, Hamburgh, the Eaſt Country and Holland, 
nd is for 500,000 17, per annum, beſides what we ſhip- 
hes? Eped for Spain and the Streights, &c. 

bur Since we were ſupplanted in the ſpice-trade by 
traf- the Dutch, and ſince great part of the pepper- 
trade is gone by the loſs of Bantam, our chief in- 
; ex- veſtments or importations from the Eaſt- Indies 


2 
9 


hich have been in callicoes, wrought ſilks, drugs, ſalt- 
our RF pætre, raw ſilks, cottons, and cotton yarn, goats 

2X wool, or carmania wool, and other products of 
ttain thoſe countries; part of which commodities are 
ange for our own uſe, but a much greater part, in 

times of peace, were brought up here for the con- 
The G 4 ſumption 
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ſumption of France, Germany, Holland, Span Me 
Italy, and our plantations. pre 
So that by the means of our Eaſt and Wet. 1 Pay t 
India trade, though we might loſe by our dealing In 
to ſome parts, yet we were gainers by the whole Foul 
and in the general balance. 2 Sod al 
The woollen manufacture, tin, lead, &c. an Fegarc 
indeed the baſis of all our traffic, and the firs 3 
ſpring”of our dealings abroad; but if, by careleſ. 
neſs or falſe meaſures, we ſhould come to be con- | 4 
fined only to deal in our own product, we mu 
think no longer to preſerve the dominion of the 
ſea. "I 
As bread is called the ſtaff of life, ſo the wool. 
len manufacture is truly the principal nouriſhmen 
of our body politic. And as a man might pol. 
ſibly live only upon bread, yet his life would be 
ill ſuſtained, feeble and unpleaſant; ſo though Rt 
England could probably ſubſiſt barely upon the I 
exportation of its own product, yet to enjoy J , 
more florid health, to be rich, powerful and ſtrong, 
we muſt have a more extended traffic than our na * 
tive commodities can afford us. 4 
The woollen manufacture is undoubtedly by Ini 
laws, and all poſſible care, to be encouraged ; but 
it is its exportation abroad, and not the conſump- 
tion of it at home, that muſt bring profit to the 
kingdom, 9 
Some of our gentry have been for many years 
of opinion, that the intire welfare of England de- 
pends upon the high price of wool, as thinking 
thereby to advance their rents; but this proceeds 
from the narrow mind, and ſhort view of ſuch who 
have all along more regarded the private intereſt RY 
of land than the concerns of trade, which are full FR 
as important, and without which, land will ioon 
be of little yalue, 
4 N Men 
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pain Men in their private capacities may be allowed 
prefer their ſingle profit, but ſhould conſult 
Veſt pnly the general good in public councils. 
ling In a trading nation, the bent of all the laws 
hole mould tend to the encouragement of commerce, 
nd all meaſures ſhould be there taken, with a due 
an fegard to its intereſt and advancement, 
RE © . . . 
fil Inſtead of this, in many particulars, our former 
ele. Maws bring incumbrances and difficulties to it, and 
con. home ſeem calculated for its utter ruin; ſo little 
mul has it been of late years the common care. 
And yet it will be found at laſt, when all things 
rome to be rightly conſidered, that no plenty at 
ome, victory abroad, affection of the people, nor 
po conduct, or wiſdom, in other things, can give 
poſ. he public effectual help, till we can mend the 
1 beKondition and poſture of trade. 
ugh In our great aſſemblies, it has never been ſuf- 
the iciently thought a matter of ſtate, but managed 
oy 2 Father as a conveniency, or an accidental orna- 
ment, than the chief ſtrength and ſupport of the 
kingdom. | 
As it has never been greatly the care of our mi- 


by . 3 iſters of ſtate, ſo it has not been enough the ſtudy 
but fof our nobility and gentry, who, (give me leave 
mp- to ſay) for want of a right knowledge in the ge- 


neral notions of it, have been frequently impoſed 
upon by particular merchants and other intereſted 
perſons, to enact laws ſo much to the prejudice of 
| de- trade in general. | 
ing BY My lord, I ſhall be very free to communis 
ceds ; cate the few lights I have gathered from obſer- 

vation, and inquiry into theſe matters, and ſhall 
ereſt be very glad if my endeavours can give your 
full FFlordſhip any hints, which I am certain will be - 
oon improved by your deep judgment and under- 
| 'A ſanding. b 


>< 
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iſt, I am clearly convinced in general, th 
160 Eaſt-India trade is greatly beneficial to 1 1 
and. g 
2dly, I am of opinion, (with ſubmiſſion o 
better judgments) that the bill now propoſed, if 
prohibit the wearing Eaſt-India and Pl 
wrought filks, bengals, &c. will be abſolut\n 
deſtructive to the trade, and very prejudicial iff 
the kingdom. Which two points ſhall be imp 
tially handled in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. MY 
As to the Eaſt-India trade in general; if 
Europe by common conſent, would agree 
have no further dealings to thoſe parts, this (ig 
of the world, by ſuch a reſolution, would c 
| wg ſave a great and continual expence of tr A 
ure. 4 
For Europe draws from thence nothing of ol 
uſe; materials to ſupply luxury, and only er ! 
able commodities, and ſends thither gold an 
ſilver, which is there buried and never returns. 
I have good grounds to think, that the cl 
and gold brought from America, the gold du 
brought from Africa, and the ſilver product 
from the European mines, in the 200 years e 
paſt, has not amounted to leſs, in the whole 
than 800 millions, 
There is no appearance of this immenſe ſunſs 1 
in any country of Europe. It is true indeed 
there is yearly a great, conſumption of cet, pt Wy 
metals, by the wear of gold and ſilver coin, wal 4 ithot 
in coinage, waſte in working plate, the wear es n 


wrought Plate, the wear of chings made of god that 
and ſilver thread, and wire (a bigh article) ld fil 
and ſhell gold and filver, liquid gold and ſilver Id pr 


There is alſo much lots in caſualties by ſea, fies, Ferm. 
and inundations, and by being privately bur ho 
and never found. I N Mithe! 
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ZE But having computed what may be allowed for 
We yearly conſumption of gold and ſilver on all 
WM: foregoing heads, and what quantity of thoſe 
etals may be now remaining in Europe, I can- 
t find what is become of the 800 millions dug 
SS: of the earth, unleſs 150 millions of it be 
tried away and ſunk in the Eaſt-Indies. 
XK From whence I have reaſon to conclude, that 
European nations in general had been richer 
full zd, than they now are, if that trade had 
oer been diſcovered and undertaken. 
But ſince Europe has taſted of this luxury, 
Mee the cuſtom of a hundred years has made 
Weir ſpices neceſſary to the conſtitutions of all 
grees of people, ſince their ſilks are pleaſing 
Wcry where to the better fort, and ſince their 
licoes are a uſefu] wear at home, and in our 
rn plantations, and for the Spaniards in America, 
aan never be adviſable for England to quit this 
ade, and leave it to any other nation. 
v8 The burthen which this commerce lays upon 
e collective body of Europe, does bear hard 
iy upon thoſe countries which conſume the 
adian commodities, without having any ſhare of 
e traffic, and therefore France did about 12 
Wars ago very wiſely prohibit the wearing calli- 
Pes that were not of their own importation. 


The Engliſh and Dutch, which together are, 


t th part of Europe, enjoy this traffic almoſt 

I ithout any rivalſhip; and if it be a burthen, it 

es not upon the one, but on the other 9 parts, 

that if the Eaſt-India trade carry out the gold 
ea nd ſilver from this fide of the world, it is truly 

d properly, at the colt and expence of Ffäncc, 

Permany, Spain, and the northern kingdoms, 
6c ” have little or no opportunities of trading 
ther. 


But! . To 
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To imagine all Europe will come to an apts 
ment of dealing no more to thoſe parts, 1s 
abſurd and wild notion; ſince therefore the wes e 
ern nations are contented to be deceived, and {= 
100 years have been accuſtomed to bear this d 
ceit, it would be egregious folly in us to quit thi 
advantage, and leave it entirely to the Hollanden 

By the beſt account I can have, and from in 
partial hands, England before the war for ſom 
time, one year with another, has exported for thi 
traffic, either in bullion, or our manufactures («i 
which the manufactures might be near th pan 
about per ann. 400,000 . 7 

Suppoſe we conſume at home the returns d* 
200,000 /. 3 

But, by the way, I muſt take notice here, th 
the company, of late years, have carried out th 
value of 100,000 J. per ann. in our home many} 
factures. | 1 

If the company export to other nations th 
returns of the other 200,000 pounds (which 
may ſafely affirm they did, and will do, in time c 
peace) England mult certainly be a great pain 
by this traffic, I 

For no one verſed in merchandize will dem, 
but that the returns from India of 200,000} 
when exported to other countries, much encreat 
the firſt ſum at leaſt fourfold, and produce 800,000. 

So that the account of England with the 
Indies, and the European nations, may be thu 
balanced: J. 


1 


i 


The returns exported yield per. ann. 800,000 
The returns conſumed at home are to the 
nation — 


+ 


200, oo 
Total 1,000, o fore 


8 


—B:r. 


Dedus 


- 

— 
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. 
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= - Brought over, 1,000,000 
educt for the prime coſt of bullion or 

nd f. E manufactures exported 400,000 

bist gland neat gainer by this traffic 600,000 


— 


8 Nothing can be a clearer gain to the kingdom, 
lan the returns of the 290, ooo /. conſumed at home; 
cauſe trebl: that ſum would otherwiſe be car- 
Nea out for foreign ſilks and linen, which is hin- 
red by the importation of Eaſt-India commo- 
ties. 
The inſpection I have made upon other occa- 
ons, into the general ſtate and condition of this 
Fingdom, has led me upon very good grounds to 
ink, that the Eaſt-India trade did annually add 
=D the groſs ſtock of England at leaſt 600,090 J. 
er ann. in times of peace. 
For I have many cogent reaſons inducing me 
believe, that from about ann. 1656 to ann, 
688, this nation has every year gradually en- 
Ercaſed in riches, by what degrees is needleſs 
ere to inſert; but upon mature conſideration, 
may ſafely ſtate, that about ann. 1688, the en- 
Peaſe or addition to the wealth and general ſtock 
England, ariſing from foreign trade, and home 
anufactures, was at leaſt 2 millions yearly. 
And after much thought and ſtudy on this ſub- 
ct, and by conſulting others verſed in ſpecu- 
tions of the like nature, I find that this encreaſe 
the nation's general ſtock, did probably ariſe 
om the 3 following articles, viz. 


From our manufactures and home pro- YU, 
0, 0 duct, ſent to the plantations, and from 

— the returns thereof, exported to | 
foreign parts — — 900,000 


Carry over, 900,000 
From 
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Brought over, 900, J 
From dur woollen manufacture, lead, Panu 


tin, leather, and our other native I ingd 
product ſent to France, Spain, Italy, A ſine 
Germany, &c. _ 00,088" e 
From the neat profit accruing by the Enn ſt 
Eaſt- India trade, —— —— Sooo eat 
9 Th 

Total 25000, 0 5 | great 


If the Eaſt- India trade did, in peaceful tim 
bring ſo great an encreaſe to the annual inconf 
of te kingdom (and | think the contrary is q 
pable of no clear demonſtration) the legiſlai | 
power ought to proceed with much caution. il 
any matter relating to it. 'Y 

Whatever country can be in the full and und 
puted poſi: fon of it, will give law to all u 
commercial world. 1 

Should we quit the hold we have in India, z 
abandon the traffic, our neighbours the Duc 
wil! uncoubtedly engroſs the whole: and if wal 
their naval ſtrength in Europe, ſuch a fore 
ftrength and wealth be added, England muy 
hereafter be contented to trade by their protection 
and under their banners. +4 

As war does vary all the circumſtances . 
trade, alter its channel, give it to one peopljm 
and take it from another , ſo, in ſeaſons of wa 
it is by no means proper nor adviſable, to embraq 
new counſels in relation to it: nor can we this 
take any true meaſures, or make any right and ſoup 
judgment about it. 

The ſcarcity of money in a long war, make 
any exportation of bullion thought a great grief 


vance; of which, in quiet times, we ſhould nd 
be ſenſible. 


f 
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300 l the ſame manner, the interruption of any 
"W-.anvfacture, though never fo prejudicial to the 
W inodom, is grievous in a time of war, when 
WD uſfineſs is ſcarce, and trading dull; but in a 
me of peace, and full employment, theſe hands 
Jana ſhift from one work to another, without any 
Wreat prejudice to themſelves, or the public. 
= There having been, for three years laſt paſt, a 
reat want of Eaſt-India goods, and there haps 
Pening of late a great call ſor the woollen manu- 
aures, and indeed for all the product of Eng- 
ad, ſome unthinking perſons grew preſently 
Wo imagine, that the want of Eaſt- India goods (and 
0 other reaſon) had brought the woollen manu- 
acture into requeſt, and encreaſed its conſump- 
on; from whence very many have begun to 
rgue and infer, that the Eaſt-India trade is, and 
Iways was, prejudicial to the kingdom. 
But the ſudden call which was then for all kind 
f Engliſh commodities, as well as the woollen 
manufacture, viz. lead, tin, leather, butter, 
WW heeſe, tallow, &c. did not proceed from the 
Pant of Eaſt-India goods, but indeed from the 
Poſture of the exchange abroad, the ill condition 
pf our ſilver coin, and the high price guineas 
Pere brought to; for we plainly ſee this great 
emand, both abroad and at home, for our goods 
ocs ceaſe, now guineas are lowered, and the 
Polin is altered. 
My lord, it has been too often the fault of 
Engliſn councils, to determine raſhly of the moſt 
Important matters. 
J. And (with ſubmiſſion to better judgmeats) I 
doubt it may be of very dangerous conſequence 
Pt this time, to meddle with, or give any diſtur— 
Pance to a ſettled traffic. 


The 
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The concern of wool is, without doubt, to F. 
taken care of, but not ſo as upon that account, if upor 
ſlight all our foreign intereſt, . loss 

The Eaſt-India company has been for a N carr 
time looked upon with an evil eye, by ſome po from 
ple, becauſe there has formerly been ill m mere 
ment in their affairs; and for that Tome of t eithe 
goods were thought te hinder the conſumption land 
our own manufactures; and becauſe it was f rc. 
what ſilver they really carried out, and not enou 


conſidered what bullion their effects broy 
hither 1n return, 3 
Some perſons (without doors) either bribed i 
the Dutch, or to flatter that intereſt, prof 
themſelves open enemies to the traffic in gener 
others through inadvertency, and for want of en 
mining into the bottom of things, give into the 
notions ; and others join with them out of imm 
derate zeal to promote the woollen manufacture 
fo that any diſcerning man may ſee, that the utte 
ruin of this trade, and its entire loſs to England 
will be compaſſed, unleſs the king, aſſiſted h 
the legiſlative power, out of his fatherly loven 
his people, interpoſe, with his wiſdom, in k 
matter, b 
One of the principal dangers now, of takig 
new counſels about it, is, that in a time of war, 1 r 
by any falſe ſteps and meaſures, we ſhould lot 
ground in India, neither our condition, nor tie 
nature of our preſent alliance with the Dutch 
will permit us to aſſert our right in thoſe parts b 
force of arms. : 
And if we ſhould come fo to loſe our hold u have 
India, as not to trade thither at all, or but weak ral i: 
and precariouſly, I will venture to affirm (and! 1 
hope your lordſhip will remember hereafter ths cern 
prediction of mine) that England will thered) 
loſe half its foreign buſineſs. b | 
. 
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or Sileſia, Saxony and Bohemia. 
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For all trades have a mutua! dependance one 
upon the other, and one begets another, and the 
loſs of one frequently loſes half the reſt. By 
carrying to other places the commodities brought 
from India, we every where enlarged our com- 
merce, and brought home a great overbalance, 
either in foreign goods, or in bullion, In Hol- 
land we exchanged our wrought ſilks, callicoes, 
cc. for their ſpices : : by Indian goods, we could 

urchaſe, at a better rate in Germany, the linens 

in times of 
Wpeace we did, and may again trafic with France, 
for our India goods aginſt che things of luxury, 
1 which will always be brous! ut {rom thence; and 
thereby we may bring the balance more of our 
Inde between us and that kis uin. 
And, my lord, there bei ng à Peace now in 
Nagitation between us and France, the wiſdom of 
Fo ſtate perhaps may think at to inſiſt, as an ar- 
Wricle, that the prob ibition of our Eat-India goods 
: may be taken off in France; and if that can be 
obtained, it will put the trade of England with 
that kingdom upon much a more « equal foot. 

As to Spain and the Streights, and parts within 
he Streights, &c. it is apparent that a large ſhare 
of the bullion returned hi ther from thence, ard 
Proceed from the ſale there of callicoes, pepper, 
nd other Eaſt-India goods conſumed in thoſe 
Parts, and allo bou; ght up by the Spaniards for 
their own, and the conſumption of their planta- 
tions in &meriea: 

Ik is hoped, my lord, the foregoing arguments 

Shave ſuffi ently path ed, that this traffic in gene- 
Tal is beneficial to the nation. 

I ſhall now proc ed to deliver MY opinion con- 
ſeerning the bill ſor prohibiting the wearing all 
Taſt-India and Perf; 1 wrovght ſiiks, bengals, and 
Vor. I. 44 dyed 
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2d point I propoſed to handle. 
They who promote this bill, do- it, as 1s pre. 
ſumed, upon the following grounds and reaſons; 


iſt, They believe ſuch a prohibition will ad 


vance the conſumption of wool, and th: 
woollen manufactures. 

2dly, They think it will advance the ſilk and 
linen manufactures of England. 


3dly, They imagine ſuch a prohibition may b. 


made by act of parliament, without ruin 


the traffic in general. 


Theſe 3 points, my lord, I ſhall endeavour ul 9 


examine and ſtate fairly before your lordſhip 
and I ſhall diſcourſe of the Eaſt-India trade fri, 


dyed, printed or ſtained callicoes, which was tel | 


as it has relation to the woollen manufacture 


2dly, As 1t has relation to the ſilk and linen manu. 


factures. And gdly, 
hibition will affect the Eaſt India trade in generil 


And firſt, as to the woollen manufaure 


RADE is the general concern of this ns | 


tion, but every diſtinct trade has a diſtind 


creaſe the public ſtock, and add to the kingdom; 
wealth, conſidered as a collective body. 

Trade is in its nature free, finds its own chan. 
nel, and beſt directeth its own courſe: and all 
Jaws to give it rules and directions, and to limit 


the public. 


* 


I ſhall ſhew how this pb. 
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made 
= worn | 
here a 
intereſt, The wiſdom of the legiſlative pow FR 
conſiſts, in keeping an even hand to promote 3 
all; and chiefly to encourage ſuch trades as en-. 
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f | et 2d cauſes work their own way; and conſider- 
ing all the links and chains, by which they hang 
together, peradventure it may be affirmed, that, 


in the main, all traffics whatſoe ver are beneficial 


to a country. 5 3 
They ſay few laws in a ſtate are an indication 
f wiſdom in a people; but it may be more truly 


ſaid, that few laws relating to trade are the mark 


Jof a nation that thrives by traffic. 
Laws to compel the conſumption of ſome 
ommodities, and prohibit the uſe of others, 


2 may do well enough where trade is forced, and 


only artificial, as in France; but in countries in- 
clined by genius, and adapted to it by ſituation, 
ſuch laws are needleſs, unnatural, and can have 
no effect conducive to the public good. 
I have often wondered upon what grounds the 


* 
* 


1 parliament proceeded in the act for burying in 


voollen: it occaſions indeed a conſumption of 
E wool, but ſuch a conſumption as produces na 
advantage to the kingdom. 

For were it not plainly better, that this wool 
made into cloth were exported, paid for, and 


worn by the living abroad, than laid in the earth 


here at home. 
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And were it not better, that the common pæo— 


ple (who make up the bulk and are the great con- 
ſumers) ſhould be buried in an old ſheer, fit far 


nothing elſe, as formerly, than in ſo much new 


Z wool, which is thereby utterly loſt. 


The natural way of promoting the woollen ma- 
npfacture, is not to force its conſumption at home, 
but by wholeſome laws to contrive, that it may 
be wrought cheaply in England, which conſe— 


8 quently will enable us ro command the markets 
abroad. | bo 


* 
4 
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The only beneficial way to England of making I 
i >Xamir 


wool yield a good price, is to have it manufac.) 
tured cheaply. 

No country in Europe manufactures all kind 
of goods ſo dearly as this kingdom; and the 


Dutch at this very day buy up our clothes here, 
which they carry home, and nap and dye { 
cheaply, that by this means they are able to un. 


derſell us in our own native commodity. 
The act for maintenance of the 
true bane and deſtruction to all the Engliſh 
manufactures in general. For it apparently en. 


courages ſloth and beggary; whereas if the 


legiſlative power would make ſome good provi. 
ſion, that workhouſes might in every pariſh be 
erected, and the poor, ſuch as are able, com. 
pelled to work, ſo many new hands might thereby 
be brought in, as would indeed make the Eng. 
liſh manufactures flouriſh. 

I have reaſon to think, that the people receiy- 
ing alms 1n this kingdom are 1,200,000 ; if but 
half could be brought to work, beſides their own 
nouriſhment, their labour, one with another, might 
produce to the public, at 20 5. per head, at leaf 
per ann. Coo, ooo l. 

If this could be compaſſed, the woollen manu: 
facture would advance without any unnatural 
driving or compulſion, For we want hands, no: 
manutactures, in England; and laws to compel 


the poor to work, not work wherewithal to give 


them employment, 


To make England a true gainer by the woollen 


manufacture, we {ſhould be able to work the com- 


modity ſo cheap, as to underſell all comers to 


the markets abroad. 


I ſhall, my lord, advance 2 propoſitions which| 
may found very ſtrangely, and yet perhaps "my 
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— Pe thought very right and true, upon a mature 
examination. 
ting iſt, That it is not the benefit, nor intereſt of 
the ngland in general, that wool ſhould bear a 
ers high price in our markets at home. 
. 0 2dly, That by a great conſumption of the wool- 
un. len manufactures within this kingdom, the public 
will not reap ſuch an advantage as ſome imagine. 
hel Fine broad cloth, was the antient drapery of 
liſh neland, and which firſt recommended this ma- 
Inufacture to the uſe of foreign countries. This 
. is the natural iſſue and product ot the kingdom, 
= $inimitable abroad, and it muſt be very great care- 
6 leſsneſs and want of conduct that can make us 
5 loſe this trade fo beneficial to the nation. 
ch But though the wool ef other places is not fa 
ne. it for wor! <manſhip as ours, yet the commodity 


od is abounding almoſt in all countries of Europe; 
: and if the cloth of England be brought any way 
to bear too high a price, it may put ſome of our 
neighbours either upon the induſtry of manufac- 
1 turing their own better, or upon the frugality to 
content themſelves with what they can make at 
home; and it may reduce other parts to fet up 
new manufa ctures 1n their own countries, which 
will be very detrimental to the vent, eſpecially of 
our narrow and coarſer cloaths. 

Nothing can make this commodity beneficial, 
ſo as to enrich Englaed, but to have the woollen 
manufacture ſo cheap, as that great quantities of 
our cloth may be exported, and ar ſuch a rate, as 


: * 
8 N 


diſcourage all people from ſetting it up. 
But this can never De, If, by arts and inven— 
tions, we endeavour to give wool an unnatural 


* 
os 
— 


ich 
Will, price here at home; upon which ſcore, l have 
mM Foo the 2d propoſition, that England reaps 


4 H 3 no 


that we may be able to underſell all nations, and 
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no ſuch advantage by a large conſumption o 
the woollen manufacture within this kingdom. 

For it is the intereſt of all trading nation; 
whatſoever, that their home conſumption ſhoul! 
be little, of a cheap and foreign growth, and 
that their own manufactures ſhould be ſold at th: 
higheſt markets, and ſpent abroad; ſince by whar 
is conſumed at home, one loſeth only what ang. 
ther gets, and the nation in general is not at all. 
the richer ; but all foreign conſumption is a cles 
and certain profit, So that in the woollen many. 


facture, England does not get by what is ſpen ; 
here by the people, but by what is fold abroad in 


other countries. 

If the people of England are willing, and 
pleaſed to wear Indian filks and ſtuffs, of which 
the prime coſt in India is not above th part o 
what their own commodities would ſtand them in 
here; and if they are thereby thus enabled t 
export ſo much of their own product, whatever 
is ſo ſaved is clear gain to the kingdom in gere. 
ral. But to ſet this matter in a clearer light. 

Suppoſe 200,000 /. per ann. of the prime ſum. 
ſent to India, is returned in commodities for our 


own conſumption : and, 
als 


2 


Suppoſe + this ſum, viz. 100, ooo J. to be te. 
turned in ſuch goods as are worn here, in the 
ſtead and room of the woollen manufactures. 
From 100,000 /. prime coſt to India, I. 

there may reaſonably be expected 

goods that ſell here for 400,000 | 
So that by ſending to India 100, oco 
We gain for our own conſumption clear $00,000 

Now this muſt be clear profit to the kingdom, 
becauſe this ſum would be otherways laid out | 
and conſumed in our own product; which pro- 
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For when we come to examine into the true rea- 
on of the great wealth of Holland, we ſhall find 
ion chiefly to ariſe from this frugality of conſuming 
du t home what is cheap, or comes cheaply, and 
and Rarrying abroad what is rich, and will yield moſt 


the oney. 

vhat lt is granted, that bengals and ſtained callicoes, 
ino. and other Eaſt-India goods, do hinder the con- 
l ſumption of Norwich ſtuffs, crapes, Engliſh 
len Fatines, ſhaloons, ſays, perpetuanas and anthe- 
ny. Fines : but the ſame objection will lie againſt the 
dem uſe of any thing that is of foreign growth; for 


{in the importation of wine undoubtedly hinders the 
*Fonſumption of barley ; and England could ſub- 


and ſiſt, and the poor perhaps would have fuller em- 
nich ployment, if foreign trade were quite laid aſide ; 
t of but this would ill conſiſt with our being great at 
an Wea, upon which (under the preſent poſture of 
affairs in Europe) all our ſafety does certainly 


ver depend. 
ne f That the Eaſt-India goods do ſomething inter- 

fere with the woollen manufacture muſt un— 
um doubtedly be granted; but the principal matter to 


out be conſidered is, which way the nation in general 
is more cheaply ſupplied. 
fe. If 100,000/. prime coſt to India, brings home 
the ſo many goods as ſtand in the ſtead, and ſupply 
the room of 400,000. of our own manufactures, 
it mult certainly be adviſable not to prohibit ſuch 
| a trade, but rather to divert the wool uled in theſe 
co our home manufactures, and the craft, labour and 
co induſtry employed about them, to the making 
50% % fine broad cloth, coarſe and narrow cloths, ſtuffs 
m, and other commodities, fit for ſale in foreign mar- 
out kets; ſince it is an undoubted truth, that 400,0007. 
ro- Worth of our native goods ſold abroad, does add 
rt. More to the nation's general ſtock and wealth, 


H 4 thag 
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than 4 millions worth of our home product con 
ſumed within the kingdom. 


But, belides, ſuppoſe the wearing Eaſt- Ing 14 


wrought filks, &c. in England were prohibited 
and that their whole importation were interdi iCted 
I do not ſee how ſuch prohibitions would at all ag 
vance the vent of our home product. For in ont 
caſe, if they hinder the conſumption of the wo. 
len manufacture at home, will they not, when ex. 
ported, hinder its conſumption, and the ſale d 
cloths in foreign parts? And in the other cif 
if the Englih were forbid to bring Indian goods 
into Europe, will not the Dutch import them 
and thereby, in the fame manner, hurt abroa 
the vent and conſum Pt ton of our Engliſh Cloths? 
Upon the whole matter, my lord, it is my opt 
nion, (which I ſubmit to better judgmeni 
that the importation of Eaſt-India and Perf: 
wrought ſilks, ſtained callicces, &c. thoug 
it may ſomewhat interfere with the manufac 
tures of Norwich, Briſtol, and other particu 
lar places; yet that ſuch in portation adds to 
the kingdom's main ftock and wealth, and is 


not prejudicial to the general woollen manu 
facture of England. 


And ſecendly, as to the filk and linen manufaZure., 


EL 7 ISU CM is moſt commonly in the wrong, 
V/ When it Peet nens to direct nature. Ihe 
various products of different {oils and countries 
is an Wo cation, chat providence intended they 


ſhould be heipfol tc each other, and mutually ſup- z 


Pp! y the necefiitics of ne anwut cr. 


And as it is great folly to compel a youth to 2 


tha: at tert 01 itudy, [9 which he is not adapted by 
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&enius and inclination; ſo it can never be wiſe, to 
= deavour the introducing into a country, either 


he growth of any commodity, or any manufac. 
ture, for which, nor the {oi}, nor the general bent 


© the people is proper: and as forced fruits 
though they may look fair to the eye) are not- 
vithſtanding taſteleſs and unwholeſome; ſo a trade 


Forced in this manner, brings no natural profit, 
put is prejudicial to the public. 

We have ſuch advantages by ſituation, and in 
Several commodities and materials, natural, and 
almoſt peculiar to us, that if the improvement of 
them were ſufficiently looked after, and encou- 
Faged by the ſtate, we might increaſe in wealth, 
greatneis and power, pcradventure beyond all na— 


tions in Europe. 


It is our fault, if we do not enjoy the woollen 
manufacture without any rivalſnip; but undoubt- 
Fedly it might be very much advanced, if work- 
© houſes were ſet up, if the Izws did provide, and 


the magiſtracy in the execution did take care, to 
ſet the poor to work. 


Such an incrcaſe of hands would likewiſe pro- 


# duce more tin and lead, and enable us to afford 
leather cheaper: and it is a large exportation, and 
being able to underſell all others in foreign mar- 
kets, that brings natione! profit. 


3 


More hands would quicken induſtry, and im— 


: prove waſte ground, which would enable us to 
carry out corn at a cheap rate. 


And generally ſpeaking, ail laws reſtraining 


2 idleneſs, and that will invite people hither, muſt 
better the manufactures, and make them more 


gainful to the nation. 
There is no trade fo advantageous, eſpecially to 


an iſland, as that of buying goods in one country, 


to ſell them in another; and it is the original and 


Chief 
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chief article of the great wealth in Holland. Thete f 8 


is gain by the freight; it occaſions conſumption 


of our home product; it breeds ſeamen, increaſe, 
ſhipping, and improves navigation : and any home 
manufacture that hinders this kind of traffic, 
that indeed interferes with it, is pernicious, and 


ought in wiſdom, and by all rules of policy, u 


be diſcouraged by the public. This kind of com. 
merce England was formerly in a large poſſeſſion 
of, and it may be retrieved, and in the beſt cf 
times was Capable of great improvement. 


Our plantations (if we take care to preſerve then 


from foreign inſults and invaſions) as they increak 
in people, will conſume more of our home ma. 
nufactures than we have hands to make: they 
produce commodities indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
this part of the world, and not to be produced 
eltewhere, and, with induſtry and conduct, may be 


made an inexhauſtible mine of treaſure to their 


mother kingdom. | 

If there be ſuch a multitude of hands that want 
work in England, the herring fiſhery would em- 
ploy many thouſands of men, and one million ot 
money; and, the advantages our ſituation gives us 
for it conſidered, we might at leaft come 1n for a 
ſhare, with the Dutch, in that trade, which brings 
them ſo immenſe a profit. 

Some of the foregoing materials are peculiar 
gifts and bleſſings to this ſoil ; our inclinations to 


the ſea fit us, as well as the Dutch, for the traf. 


fic of carrying goods from one country to ano- 
ther (the moſt certain gain a nation can make) our 


ports are ſafer and fitter than theirs for this pur- 
Our plantation trade, to carry it on to its 
= not the 


pole. 


height, would require a greater ſtock than we are | 


maſters of at preſent, and would conſume more of 
our manufactures, and home product, than we 
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As to 
She fiſhery, if we are not intirely in poſſeſſion of 
It, and if other nations have been ſuffered to make 
ſuch a profit upon our coaſt, it has proceeded from 
Want of induſtry in the Engliſh people, and 


through the negligence of former governments. 


ln the forementioned particulars, an unforced 
and a natural improvement may be made in our 
Srealth and ſubſtance, and it is here the legiſlative 
power may, to good effect, interpoſe with its care 


and wiſdom. | 


* Moſt countries have a certain number of their 
people, who addict themſelves to trade and ma- 
nufactures, and moſt nations have limited ſtock to 


be employed in thoſe uſes, which they cannot 


well exceed; and it is the prudence of a ſtate to 
Fee that this induſtry, and ſtock, be not diverted 
from things profitable to the whole, and turned 
upon objects unprofitable, and perhaps dangerous 
to the public. 

The ſtock England formerly had running in 
trade and manufactures was very conſiderable, 
Zand I am ſorry, upon a careful inquiry, to find it 
ſo much decreaſed : what remains, and more than 
can be gathered in many years of peace, will be 
ſufficiently employed in that buſineſs, where the 


nation is a certain and known gainer; and there- 


fore ſhould not be diverted upon uncertain objects, 


and turned upon new inventions, in which it can- 


by N 
l 
Ls 


not be determined, in many years, whether we get 


For loſe, and how the balance ſtands ; and of this 
nature and kind are the ſilk and linen manufac- 


tures in England, 
Silk is a manufacture of a foreign extract, and 


not the genuine product of this country; it em- 
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ploys indeed the poor, but is not compoſed from 


4 material of our own growth. Whatever encou- 
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being not calculated for our meridian : it is? 
only for frugal nations, where parſimony rende 

craft and workmanſhip not dear, upon which ſc; 

the French, Italians and Dutch will always 

able to underſell us in that commodity, and ha 
der any ſucceſs we can propoſe. And as an « 

ample of this, did not the Hollanders, lately, bri 

hither French luſtring, under their ſeal, which the 

could afford ſo cheap, as to underſell the Proje: 

tors of it here, though they were at the charge. 

freight and cuſtom? 

The ſtock and induſtry laid out on the ſilk n 
nufacture, would be more ulefully employed! 
fuch as are made from materials of our on 

rowth. 

If the luxury of wearing ſilk could be qui! 
aboliſhed, ſuch a reformation would undoubte 
be beneficial to the kingdom; but ſince this! 
not eaſily ro be compaſied, a wile ſtate muſt cor 
fider which way the folly of their people can |: 
fapplicd at the cheapeſt rate, for frugality « 
this nature as certainly enriches the whole, as! 
does any private perſon. 

There are brought from India two forts 6 
filks. 

The one is ct ſuch a fort as is not made in En 
gland, and coniequently only hinders the impor 
tation of the like kind, at a dcarer rate, from Ho! 
land. Italy, France, Turkey, and other placcs. 

The other is of the like ſort with thoſe made 
here, notwithſtanding which, it mult certainly be 
prejudicial to the intereſt of England, to forvid 
their importation from India, unleis thoſe, and zl 
other kinds of filk applicable to the ſame u!t5 


couid be prohibited to be brought from 1crc!2! 
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4 Inity itſelf can be cured) we only enrich the 


ighbouring nations at our expence. 
Tue Eaſt-India goods, ſince they were in ule, 
Ive apparently lowered the price of ſilks from 
Fance, Spain, and Italy, at leaſt 25 per cent, and 
heir importation ſhould be prohibited, will it 
St follow naturally that the European countries 
In again advance upon us ? 

And the French, Italians and Dutch, who upon 

eral accounts are able to underwork us, will 

doubtedly fall to making and ſending hithef 
Ich commodities, as may ſtand in the room here 
Indian goods, and, at the low rates they can at- 
rd them, they will quickly ruin our {1}; manu- 

ures : and when the fabric is deſtroyed, and 
Pe ſtock and hands employed in it are diverted 
d other uſes, they may pur what fine they pleaſe 
pon our vanity. 

The Dutch have ſuch a ſilk manufacture in 

eir country, that, by computation, there is im- 
Ported hither, from thence, more or that commo— 
Wity, one year with another, than we bring from 
dia. Moſt of the velvets uſed here come from 
Hence, and are purchaſed by us at a dearer price 
Wan could be afforded from India, or wude here 
St home, if we were ſkilled in the work 2 ſhip. 
And notwithſtanding the Dutch have fo conſi- 
fcrable a ſilk manufacture of their own, inſtead 
e importation of 
| g, that it is the 
Intereſt of every nation, to go to their own, or 
Foreign markets, with goods as cheap as they can, 
Whereby to beat out all others. And that the 
neapneſs of any commodity will force a way into 
thoſe countries where it is prohibited, if any of 
the like fort and kind is indulged and permitted 
go be worn there; nothing being able to render 
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the prohibition of goods intirely effectual in ay 3 reaſe 
nation, but a capacity in the inhabitants of ſuc Wreaſe i 
a country to afford them at cheaper rates, vhichl ble hi 
can hardly be the caſe of England. prejudi 
As to the linen manufacture, it is no more R zeople 
genuine offspring of this kingdom than that c Perfect 
ſilk. 2. 1 
It is true, that ſome of the materials for it my Mo expc 
be had from our own foil, but not enough to ſuy or line 
ply our whole conſumption, and we can neye rade 
pretend to make the finer ſort. much, 
And if the now intended prohibition ſhouldſ he pre 
operate, as utterly to loſe us the Eaſt- India tray But 
(which peradventure may be the caſe) the Duty ufficiet 
may put what rate they pleaſe upon their callico: That wi 
and the Dutch and French, and other nation, Wemia : 
will impoſe any price upon their fine linens, (whit Worthe! 
our callicoes for ſome years have kept down) { fFomme 
that our neceſſary conſumption in this commodin Fonten 
will ſtand us in above 40 per cent. more than it doy their li 
at preſent. Jidering 
This manufacture is proper only for counts loſers 1 
where they can have flax and hemp cheap, ani In p 
where the common people work at very eaſy rate to be 1 
But though with forcing nature, and by a pave ur 
and induſtry, we could bring | it to greater perfes may be 
tion, yet upon other accounts it is perhaps n Wacture 
adviſable, nor for the nation's intereſt, to pre; pnes, f 
mote it. Pur Ca 
iſt, Our ſoil, and the labour of the people # ake th 
may be employed about materials more advants\ 3 hem © 
geous, and wherein we cannot be underſold h as well 
other countries.  2P!1vate 
2dly, The growth of this manufacture wou“ El tl 
their c 


obſtruct trade, and other buſineſs more importail 


to the nation : for, 
1. Our noble ſtaple of wool is undoubtedly c 


pable of a great improvement, to which the in | 
create 
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reaſe in the linen manufacture) will be a conſider- 
ole hindrance. And one cannot riſe but to the 
Prejudice of the other, becauſe we really want 
People and hands to carry on both to their full 
Perfection. And, 

2. It is more the general intereſt of England 
Fo export woollen manufacture in exchange abroad 


For linen, than to make it here at home; which 
rade has been ſet afoot, and proſpered very 


much, to the great benefit of this kingdom, ſince 
he prohibition of French goods during this war. 
But if we provide ourſelves at home with linen 


Jufficient for our conſumption, and do not want 


That which is brought from Sileſia, Saxony, Bo- 
hemia and Poland, this trade muſt ceaſe ; for theſe 
Morthern countries have neither money nor other 
TKommodities ; and if we deal with them, we muſt be 
Tontented, in a manner, to barter our clothes for 
Their linen; and it is obvious enough to any con- 
idering man, that by ſuch a traffic we are not 
Yoſers in the balance. 

In proceſs of time, when England ſhall come 


o be more peopled; and when a long peace ſhall 
have increaſed our wealth and ſtock, perhaps we 


ay be able not only to carry on our old manu- 


Factures to their full = but to embrace new 


nes, ſuch as are that of ſilk and linen; but as 
pur caſe ſtands, it ſeems ſufficient to let them 
take their own natural courſe, and not to drive 


them on; for too many ſorts of buſineſſes may be 


us well hurtful to the public, as they are often to 
Private perſons. 

If the nation ſinds a general profit from them, 
their own weight will bear them on; but in the 
mean while, it cannot be advilable, in their fa- 
Four, to exerciſc any extraordinary act of power; 
and 


to England. 


Anu 
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and for their ſake, by prohibitions, to diſt WW And 
embroil, and diſturb any ſettled trade, by which omote 
beyond all contradiction, the nation, before terlyt 
war, was ſo great a gainer. E And 
My lord, after much thought upon this {ui 4 at the 
ject, I am come to theſe concluſions within m t a ſu 
ſelf, which I ſubmit to your better judgment, Mat it i 
iſt, That our ſilk and linen manufactures d tak 
ſtruct trades more important and more proſitab Hot; t 
2dly, That though a prohibition of Eaſt.- In ured, 
goods may advance their preſent intereſt, who oi It it « 
engaged in the ilk and linen manufactures hen Pays te 
yet that it will bring no future advantage to own, 
kingdom. le the 
3dly, That luxury is fo deeply rooted in thi be! 
nation, that ſhould this prohibition paſs, it ing o 
only carry us to European markets, where we {u8Mour | 
pay perhaps 530 per cent. dearer, may be, for 9 Foot, 
ſame, or for vanities of the like nature, So tha ive a 
Upon the whole matter, my lord, I am humb No p 
of opinion, that the importation of wrong odity 
ſilks, bengals, ſtained callicoes, &c. does 1 LWS, ſt 

ſo interfere with our filk and linen mani Mution. 
factures, as to hurt the public, and bring For 
damage to the collective body of England. 50 bee 
nis Wc 

oditic 

And thirdly, as to the efe ſuch a probibition ui rough 
have upon the Eaſt- India trade in general. ae 

N all argumentations it is requiſite to ſettle 2 t 
agree upon principles; for which reaſon, in d ind lin 
beginning of this diſcourſe, I did endeavour uf m 
prove, that, in general, the Eaſt-India trade wal Dern 
profitable to this kingdom. And I dw:lt ti: high 
longer upon that head, becauſe ſome people ar lench 
quite of a contrary opinion, and believe it hurtiv wor 
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And I am ſatisfied that many (without doors) 
omote the bill in queſtion, in hopes thereby 
terly to deſtroy the traffic. 
And truly, my lord, it ſeems plain to me, 
at the intended prohibitions mult prove, though 
ra ſudden, yet a certain deſtruction to it. And 
Met it is a lopping from this trade the branches, 
d taking away ſome of the bark, and part of the 
dot; the trunk indeed is left, but ſo maimed and 
jured, that it can never ſpread and flouriſh, 
If it can be made appear, this prohibition is no- 
ays to be rendered effectual; and if it can be 
down, that the ſaid prohibitions will utterly dif- 
le the preſent Eaſt- India company, or any other 
d be hereafter erected, from fupporting and car- 
Wing on the trade, to the advantage of England, 
our lordſhip will certainly think the bill, now 
Woot, of dangerous conſequence, and notfit to re- 
ive a ſanction in the houſe of peers, 
No prohibitions of a foreign or domeſtic com- 
zodity can have any effect without ſumptuary 
ws, ſtrictly penned. and rigorouſly put in exe- 
tion. 
For the importation of French wines and linen 
Bas been forbidden under high penalties during 
is vor, yet the conſumption of thoſe fort of com- 
odities is not much leflened, and they are 
; Drought in upon us from other countries, at much 
WF dexcr rate. For ry three years Jait paſt, 
rench wines have been conveyed hitter by the 


umb 
ound 

c e e 
Nan 
brigg 


a0 ay of Spain and Portugal, and the French filks 
„unnd linens have been all along lecr2tly brought 
ur uf end itnvggled upon our own coall, 

wie Perhaps, if ſevere jumptuaty "ax had 1mpoſed 
the high duty or Don. ty upon the conſumers of 
> ar rench wines, ſilks, and linon, the prohibition 
fight have had its deſigned cet; but how ſuch 
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laws could have been made practicable, I ul 


not pretend to determine, ? 


In the ſame manner, if a ſevere mul, or 
high duty, can be laid on ſuch as ſhall wear or u 


peradventure i it might be rendered effectual. 


But, other wiſe, notwithſtanding the prohibitig 1 anitie: 


of wearing ſuch goods, and the penalties upon ii 


retailers that ſhall vend them, their conſumptin 
will be little leſſened in this kingdom, for t 


will be brought in upon us from other countriy 
Scotland and Holland more eſpecially, ; 
However, though ſuch a method is peradrez 
ture the only way of keeping down this luxury, 
am very far, my lord, from thinking it 2 


the bent and inclinations of the people; as 
(which I am loth to ſay) there is ſometimes a n 
ceſſity they ſhould be a little accommodated i 


their depraved manners and corruptions. 3 
The 


tion, can never endure that ſeverity, which 
necdful to make ſuch a prohibition have effet 
nor can they ſuffer high duties, or penalties 10 71 


impoted upon their pleaſures, or bear a ſtrict ul 


quiſition into their furniture and apparel. 
There is no country without a multitude @ 
ſumptuary laws, but hardly a place can be 


ſtanced where they are obſerved, or produce al 
public good. They were ſomewhat regarded 
the infancy of the Roman commonwealth, bet 


riches and pomp had baniſhed virtue and ob 


dience : : but their chiefeſt ſtrength was always «l 


ved from the ſanctity and veneration in whi 


people of England, who have been Jows 
accuſtomed to mild laws and a looſe adminittn : 
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0 „as held the office of cenſor. And in England 


Or us 


Oh. 
21ti0 ; 
if eluded, when it endeavours to baniſh foreign 
bit anities and luxury, in favour of our own product 
on 1 
pt 
r th 
ntrie 


ey will be immediately contemned and derided 


orf nd any magiſtrate muſt become the public ſcorn, 


hat ſhould think to put them in execution. 
And yet without ſtrict ſumptuary laws, well ob- 
red, the wiſdom of the parliament will find it- 


d manufactures. 

For in all probability, the conſequence of ſuch 
© prohibition will be, that goods of the ſame Kind, 
Ir goods applicable to the like uſe, inſtead of 
Woſe imported from India, will be brought hither 
om abroad; and the conſumption will not be 


s, but at a much dearer rate. It may indeed 


mewhat better our manufactures, but will more 


Avance thoſe of France, Italy and Holland, who 


Wan afford to work cheaper: and, in all appear- 
ce, will thereby prove ſuch a drain of this King- 
Wom's treaſure, as may bring utter deſtruction 
Wpon us. 

But the principal queſtion is, whether, under 
ch prohibitions, any body of men can find their 
count in carrying on this trade? 

To make this traffic an addition of ftrength, as 


ell as riches to the kingdom, encouragement 
ould be given to ſend thither large and ſtrong 


6 . . _— 
Ips, which will be expenſive to the undertakers. 


Their buſineſs in India cannot be managed with- 


ot frequent gifts and preſents to the rajas and 
ernors, according to the practice in all the 


tern countries. 


Forts and caſtles, with good garriſons, ate there 
diſpenſably neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
epper-trade, and indeed needful upon many 
ther accounts, as magazines for naval proviſion, 
nd as ſtorehouſes, in which to lay goods, bought 
12 in 
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in the country, at proper ſeaſons: beſides, thy 


are a ſafety to our people from any inſults e co 


the natives, and a refuge upon any diſorder, revo 
lution, or other emergency in the Mogul's ſtay 
and empire. 3 

A trade limited and circumſcribed in the mar 
ner propoſed, cannot well undergo theſe en 
pences, which notwithſtanding are neceſſary bo 


its preſervation. o 


I have before divided the 400,000 /. prime cal 
ſent into India, into two parts, viz. + fa 
foreign exportation, and the other + for hon! 
conſumption. 

The returns of 20c,000/. in time of 
peace, may probably yield abroad 


1 

5 

«+ 
1. 
0 


— — | 


1,600,001 


— — 


Total 


But we mult take notice, that the 1, 200, oool 
profit, ſuppoſed in time of peace to ariſe fron 
this trade, did not, all of it, accrue to the ad: 
venturers in the company, but was national, and 
divided among many thouſands of the people 
The merchants, who, at the companies falez 
bought goods for exportation, had their ſhare 


O O 
and the retailers here had their proportion in the 


gain, which this trafic, 1n the whole, might vl 


computed to produce. 


And particularly for their ſhare in the 600, ooo 
ſuppoſed to be gained by our own conſumptionſ 


in time of peace, by this traffic : there came in 


at home, 


3 F Foyag 


Woubt 


$00,008 £ 
The returns of 200,000 /. in time of 3 
peace, might probably yield at home 800, of 
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The gain made abſtractedly by the company, 


as never been invidious : for if their whole ſtock 
e computed from their beginning, to this day, 


It will be found, by their dividends, that they 
Wave not, 1 year with another, divided 20 per cent. 


: ; hich, conſidering the length and hazard of their 
Poyages, is not a profit to be envied. 


But ſince this war, the company have without 
Woubt been great loſers, and nothing but the in- 


Fincible courage, which has been always obſerved 
In Engliſh merchants, could have hindered the 


Frade from being entirely loſt. 
s Notwithſtanding all the companies late loſſes at 


ea, and their former ill- conduct in India, they 


have not loſt footing there, but have hitherto 


0 


Preſerved the trade, indeed, at their own expence. 


However, if any thing ſhould be done that 
Prill interrupt any great part of their commerce, 
Whey mult apparently give it over, or fink under 
he burthen; for the charge and expence abroad 
uſt be full as much to ſupport a little, as a 
ore extended traffic. 


Wi this trade be fo reſtrained, by pro- J. 
hibitions, as that there can be 

ſent to India, not above per ann. 200,000 
The national profit from thence 
ariſing cannot reaſonably exceed 620,000 
The companies charge and expence, 
to ſupport and carry on their affairs 

abroad, may be modeſtly com- 

puted at per ann. — —— 100,000 

hich ſum will be a great weight 
upon per ann. — — 600,000 

W But will fall lightly upon per ann. 1,200,000 


According to the beſt and moſt impartial ac- 


counts I can receive, the bill in agitation muſt 


13 loſe 
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loſe England æ the trade to India in general, a t ra 
the traffic to the Coaſt and Bay of Bengal, al me 
2 the buſineſs to Surat. 2 

And, particularly, as to the Coaſt and Bay, te M tim 
company did uſually fend thither yearly 5 orf nable 
ſhips, of between 6 and 700 tons each: the 2 Taffic. 
part of which returns freighted with ſaltpete? You 
one other 5th part with fine muſlins, floretta yam ourſe, 
and raw ſilks; the other 3 parts, with goods here w. 
the bill prohibited: the conſequence of whid = Er 
muſt be, that the trade to the Coaſt and By MWhougt 
will prove ſo inconſiderable, that it muſt be ab reatly 


: doned, and England reduced to buy all its ſal; ure, 3 
petre from the Scots, Danes, or Hollanders. Il adv 
I take our home conſumption, which is * «MF iſt, 


the returns of the prime coſt ſent to India, tox Wrugs! 
the main foundation upon which the trade ſtand, ew co 
eſpecially in a time of war. adly 
It is that alone can bear the incident charges: nes | 
home and expences abroad, neceſſary for the {u> 3 1d thi 
port of ſo large a traffic; and it is that only cu fal wat 
enable any company to endure loſſes at ſea, h he co 
ſtorm, or a foreign enemy. Þkewiſ 
What encouragement can there, be to go Wpo" | 
with ſo vaſt a buſineſs, if our merchants muß Parts 
{ingly depend upon the markets abroad ? ont" heir e 
country, to advance their own manufactues hole 
may prohibit our goods, the Hollanders u . 3dly 
buy them up at their own rates, when their uſe i Fthroug 
forbidden here, and they will be a drug, a Poes 7 
blown UP, all over Europe. "ij 
There is great difference between a merchant! Putch, 
having a choice, or a neceſſity to ſell his ware ainly 1 
In one caſe he may in ſome meaſure make bY 
own price, in the other he muit take what Pe cor 
offered. nation. 
To ſpeak generally, the Eaſt- India trade 5 


profitable to the adve enturers in time of peace; 
Hut 


1ant\ 
ware, 
e hi 
at 5 


Te 5 
ace; 


Du. 
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Mit rarely ſo in ſeaſons of war and trouble. In 
me of peace, they enrich their country by a 
Preign vent and exportation of their goods; and 


time of war, the home conſumption chiefly 
ables them to ſupport and carry on their 


Traffic. 


Your lordſhip may ſee all along in this diſ- 


Bourſe, that it is my opinion, they do not inter- 
Fre with ſuch manufactures as it is the intereſt 
= England to promote and encourage: but 


hough the prohibited Eaſt-India goods did 


Wreatly prejudice our own product and manufac- 


re, yet I do not think a prohibition of them at 


Il adviſable during the war, for theſe reaſons : 


1ſt, Our condition is ſo weak, that we cannot 


Fruggle with any the bad events, with which a 

ew council may be attended. : | 

1 3 to their loſſes at ſea, their misfor- 
7 


Sines 


+ 


India, on the ſcore of Every's piracy, 
d their want of money, ariſing from the gene- 


Fal want of ſpecies in the nation, a prohibition of 
he conſumption of ſo many of their goods be 

kewiſe added; it is to be apprehended, that 
ppon ſuch a dilcouragement, the traders to thoſe 
Parts will by degrees withdraw from thence 
Weir effects and ftock, and quite abandon the 
hole traffic. 


zdly, If this ſhould happen, and that either 


through ſullenneſs, or becauſe the prohibition 
Woes really bring inſuperable difficulties, our 


erchants ſhould actually quit the trade; the 


Dutch, our rivals in all other traffic, will cer- 
Jainly ſeize the derelict. 
to their riches and power at ſea, can by no means 
we conſiſtent with the welfare and ſafety of this 


And ſuch an addition 


ation, 
My lord, in this diſcourſe (which proves much 


ponger than I intended) 1 have endeavoured to 


14 ſnew 
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ſhew your lordſhip, 1ſt, That this trade is bene 
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ficial to the kingdom. 2dly, That it is not pr 
judicial to the general woollen manufacture li 


England. 3dly, That it does not ſo interfere wih 


our ſilk and linen manufactures, as to hurt the 
public. 


4thly, That the intended prohibitions 


may probably occaſion an utter loſs of the hot 


No alteration in ſo conſiderable a branch d 


our foreign commerce ſhould be attempted, u 


Jeſs the whole matter had been for many month 
conſidered maturely, by a council of trade, com. 


poſed of the ableſt men in the kingdom: and] 


will venture to affirm, that no ſound Judgment 
can be made in things of this nature, withoy 
contemplating the univerſal poſture and buſinti 


of the nation: and when ſo important deliber 


tions are afoot, the number of the people ſhoul! 
be examined, their annual conſumption, bot 
of home and foreign materials, ſhould be wil 
ſtated, the ready-money, and other ſtock d 


the kingdom, ſhould be enquired into ; tl 
mo re: 


Jum of money, and hands employed in ever} 
diſtinct trade, ſhould be duly contemplated ; ant 
upon ſuch a general inſpection and view of the 


whole, we might de ripe to deliberate on af. 


ſingle point. 


ſo important, 
remedy. 


The Hollanders have in their poſſeſſion all the} 1 

politic 
greate 
than! 


ſpice iſlands, which they have ſtrongly fortified; 
= by this means they lay a kind of exciſe upon 
thoſe neceſſary commodities which all Europe | 
forced to pay. 
By the tcizing of Bantam, they have got almol 
3 parts in 4 of the | pepper trade. 
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ought into Europe fince the loſs of Tuns. 
Bantam, and before the preſent war 

(communibus annis) of pepper, about oOo 
f which imported by the French and 
Danes, about — — £00 


* 


y the Engliſh, about — — 909 
9 the Dutch, about _ NN 3600 
Total 5000 


The Hollanders, at this time, are very pow- 
Wful in India; they have many good forts and 
W:ſtles well provided, and large colonies of men; 
nd they can, upon any occaſion, call together 
Were 40 ſtrong frigates ; ſo that if it agreed with 
he preſent circumſtances of their affaus in Eu— 

pe, or with the nature of the alliance they are 
Wogiged in, it is undoubted!y in their power, to 
Engroſs this rich traffic wholly to themſelves, and 
Wo expel us for ever from thoſe countries. 
Perhaps they may not think it a late advice, to 
Sttempt doing this by force, but we ſhall have 
mo reaſon to complain, if they take in hand, 


hat we give over and abandon. 


But ſuppoſe they ſhould drive us from thence 


an Aby force of arms, or that we ſhould quit the 


rade to them through negligence and folly, ir 
will be worth while to confider, what addition of 


And, my lord, if I am not much deceived in 


political arithmetic, it would bring yearly a much 
greater maſs of treaſure to the united provinces, 
than is brought into Europe from the mines of 
Peru and Mexico. 


This ſide of the world is ſo fond of thoſe vani- 


4 ties, that if they could be had but at one market, 
jo 
'w) "= þ 


ſuch 
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ſuch a market might, by their means, draw from iii : 
reſt of Europe continually per ann. at leaſt 6 milla 


To prove this aſſertion will take up ml 


time than conſiſts with the brevity intended in g 


— 


diſcourſe; I ſhall therefore only give one inſtant 
and that is of pepper, by which ſome judgne 


may be made of all the other commodities, 


Pepper 5000 tuns at 2 d. per 1h. as J. ;þ 
it may coſt the Dutch in India, | 
amounts to 745666 134 

Add to this 3 d. per 16. for freight f 
into Holland, then it coſts 5; d. | 
per Ib. which amounts to — 186,666 13 


Ditto 5600 tuns fold in Holland F 


at 12 d. per /b. the profit being a 
7 d. per b. will amount to — 261,333 6 


But this commedity is grown fo neceſſary, af 
has ſo obtained, and is of ſuch general uſe, th 
it may be fold in Holland at 6 5s. per I. which! 


India as pepper. 
Then 5000 tuns ſold in Holland J. 9.4 
at 6 5. per 16. the profit being 
5 J. 7 d. per lb. will amount to 2, 498, 836 134 


If from the ſingle article of pepper, ſuch 


ſum as 2,498,836 J. may be raiſed, it will 10 
be difficult to conceive, that by raiſing the pric 
of other ſpices, Wrought ſilks, callicoes, rai 
ſilks, ſaltpetre and cther Indian goods, the Holp 


landers, by an entire monopoly of this trade a 


may drain the reſt of Europe every year of af 


leaſt 6 millions. 8 
Conſidering their naval force, and their con 


petition with us in trade, ſuch an addition C 


wealth muſt make them a very formidable peopl:þ* 


And though they may not peradventure tu 


their ſtrength to hurt the traffic or peace of EA 
lance 
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nd, yet it is no very remote fear to apprehend, 
at notwithſtanding all their riches, they may at 


me Na become a prey to France. 

n And if the French, with the Dutch ſhipping 
dane their right, and as their lords, ſhould once 
z mei Necome maſters of this rich trade, ſuch an ac- 


; © Fire, muſt prove our ruin. 
and I muſt here take notice, that (as I am in- 
1:8 zrmed) all the ſaltpetre, produced in this fide of 
Fe world, is not ſufficient to take ſuch a place of 
Frength as Dunkirk. If the fact be fo, as war is 
14 Pade now, muſt not whatever country can obtain 
ne ſole trade to India, and the monopoly of that 
 FZommodity, give laws to the reſt of Europe? 
The principal care, my lord, incumbent upon 
perſons in your ſtation, is very cautiouſly to weigh 


) id Dew counſels, to which you are adapted by nature 
M d practice, _ 

% Wiſe men will never engage in raſh advices; 
* from whence, if they ſucceed not, there is no 
„ ood retreat ; and empirics of ſtate only wall 


pe tampering at every turn, with the body politic, 
29 nd venturing upon bold and unſafe remedies. 
31 | That the common people want work, that there 


a general deadneſs of trade, and that our home 


pe granted; but theſe miſchiefs proceed not from 

the importation of Eaſt- India goods, and may be 

Plainly aſſigned to other cauſes. 

# UPON the whole matter, my lord, I am of 
opinion, (with ſubmiſſion to better judgments) 
that the intended prohibitions of Eaſt- India 
and Perſia wrought fills, &c. will be 
deſtructive to the trade in general, and hazard 
its being utterly loft to the kingdom. 


Son to that wiſe, well peopled, and large em- 


manufactures are in an ill condition, muſt certainly 
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DISCOURSES 


ON THE 


UBLIC REVENUES, 


AND ON THE 


TRADE OF ENGLAND. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


2 Viz. 
I. Of the uſe of Political Arithmetic, in all conſide- 
rations about the revenues and trade. 
I. On Credit, and the means and methods by which 
it may be reſtored. 
bn On the management of the King's Revenues, 
IV. Whether to farm the Revenues, may not, in this 


E: juncture, be molt for the Public Service, 
v. On the Public Debts and Engagements. 


5 By the AvuTnor of 
The ESSAY on WAYS and MEANS, 


„ Se GS 


To which is added, 


Diſcourſe upon improving the Revenue of the 
State of Athens. 


« AVritten originally in Greek, by Xenophon ; and now 
made Engliſh from the original, with ſome hillorical 
notes; by another hand, 
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Phereby the public may better judge, whether he 
| be right or wrong in his ſuperſtructure. 


DISCOURSES 
| ON THE 
PUBLIC REVENUE, 
| AND ON 


W 


D1SCOURSE 


Z f the uſe of Political Arithmetic, in all conſiderations 


about the revenues aud trade. 


E that advances a new matter, is bound to 
ſhew the foundation he builds upon, 


5 


And deſigning, in theſe diſcourſes, to argue 
upon the revenues and trade of England, in a 
ay not commonly practiſed, and by what is now 


called Political Arithmetic, it 1s thought reaſonable 


Wo begin with ſaying ſoiacthing of that art, which 

che writer of theſe papers muſt acknowledge to 

guide and govern kim, in very many of his con- 

Wcluſions, | 
| 


Ly 


# 
+. 
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By Political Arithmetic, we mean the art if 
reaſoning by figures, upon things relating wil 


government, 


The art itſelf is undoubtedly very ancienÞ 
but the application of it to the par ticular 
jects of revenue and trade, is what Sir Willa 
Petty firſt began, who, as yet, has been folloyel 


by very few: he firſt gave it that name, 20 


brought it into rules and method: and his excel 
lent wit would have carried it very far, if he hf 
lived to this time; for his ſkilful hand did of 
along want right materials to work upon, wii 
which he might have been furniſhed, by the wi 


riety of new Taxes that have been lately levied; 
this kingdom. 


competent knowledge of the numbers of the 


ple: and in all his inquiries, he took for ao | 
the cuſtoms, exciſe, and hearth-money, and thi 
accounts of thoſe revenues were not fully ſtate 


and their produce was not known, at leaſt to hin 
when his books were written. 
to compute the number of the people from th 


trade and conſumption of the nation, into which 


the excite and cuftoms were to give him an inſight 


and where the hearth- money might afford hin 
He was to gueſs at our ſtrenofhl 


yet better lights, 


and wealth, by the general ſtock employed 
trade; and he might ſce a little into the quantin | 
of money in the nation, by the turnings it mal 
into the exchequer, in the payments of cuſtom 


and exciſe; the number of houſes in England 


ſnewed him the number of families, from whence: * 
right 


YOVETN 


he was to gather how many inhabitants the king 
dom micht « contain. 


But bis chief ſchemes were calculated befor 


the true produce of theſe 3 branches was full 
known 


He endeavour 
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nown; for as to the exciſe, till the beginning of 
AI. Vincent's farm, which was ann. 1674, the 
armers, in their ſeveral contracts, had never 
ciey Been obliged to give in a real ſtate of their ac- 
ir d rounts, and a true produce of their reſpectiye 
Tilla rounties. And as to the hearth-money, its groſs 
lone produce was likewiſe kept private till Mr. Trant's 
„ , arm (which began ann. 1679) who was obliged 
exc &y his contract to give it in. And we have yet 
ze ha ever been able to meet with any true account of 
id hat the cuſtoms produced, till from the year 


art 6 3 
ng 


„ ui 671. | 
he wins So that the very grounds upon which he built 
ed: his calculations, being probably wrong, he muſt, 

In many inſtances, be miſtaken in his ſuperſtruc- 
| fon ture; and the true produce of theſe branches 


Peing concealed from him, and indeed from 


C Dep 

* every body elſe but the parties concerned, in all 
d e likelihood he overreckoned them in his mind, 
tate and was thereby brought to overrate the inha- 
o hin pitants of England, and to underrate the num- 
„our bers, and the ſtrength and wealth of other coun- 
m ü tries: and this error in a fundamental, has led 
Wie him into many others, and has miſled ſuch as 


nigh have followed him in theſe matters. 

1 his It is true, Sir William Petty had very much 
rene ſtudied the bills of mortality, and the accounts 
eck of the births and burials, not only of this king- 
anti dom, but of other nations, which did certainly 
ad help him to very uſeful lights. 

ien But, through the whole courſe of his writings 
ghet may be plainly ſeen, by any obſerving man, 
nend that he was to advance a propoſition, not quite 
king ight in ufelf, but very grateful to thoſe who 

Egoverned, | 

before The growth of the French king, and chiefly 
. full ff his naval power, was a very unpleaſant object 
now Vor. I. K ſor 


3 
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for the parliament and the people of Englalf 
to contemplate; and no doubt it did diſquiet thi 

But this prince, & 
lighting to be ſoothed in his eaſe and pleaſure, 
and to have no anxious thoughts, was very glu 
to ſee one of Sir William Petty's repute for cy. 
culations of this nature, affirm, * That Franz 
exceeded England very little in point of territog 


mind of king Charles II. 


that we came near them as to the numbers d 


men; and that our numbers were as effeual jz=* 


Pore of ſtrength; that the people of England 
ad, head for head, thrice as much foreign tra 


as the pcople of France; that France was unde 
a natural and perpetual impediment of bei 
powerful at fea; and, that the French had na 


above 15,000 ſeamen to manage their trade, ou) 


of which, not above 10,000 could be ſpared fork 1 


a fleet of war. 


Every good Engliſhman does undoubtedly wiki 
all this had been true; but we have lately had mani 


feſt proofs, that this great genius was miſtaken u 


4 


all theſe afſertions; for which reaſon we bar? 
ee to ſuſpect, he rather made his court, thu 


- 


poke his mind. 


by a flattering council, which fug 
ower of France was not ſo formidable, and 
could never be prejudicial to this kingdom; fu 
it excuſed his breach of the triple alliance, and 
all the other meaſures which have ſince proved { 
pernicious to the intereſt of England, 

But if ſuch as meddled with computations 2 
that time, had truly compared the ftrength of 
both kingdoms, and if the miniſters themſelves 
had duly weighed the encreaſing wealth, trade, 


* Sir Will, Petty's Polit. Arithmetic, p. 74, 75, & ſeq- 
nay: 


j 1 
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The king was well pleaſed to be lulled aſſe 
geſted, that the 
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cla aval force, and growing greatneſs of that nation, 
et te t might perhaps have awakened both the king 


afure, 
Y glad 
or cal. 
* , 

France 


io 


ers || 


ual n 


gland 
trade 


unden 


being 
d na 
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End parliament, from that lethargy which has 
unce proved fo fatal and expenſive to us. 


The abilities of any miniſter have always con- 
iſted chiefly in this computing faculty ; nor can 
the affairs of war or peace be well managed 


without reaſoning by figures upon things, As 


or example, fuppole a nation entering into a 


war, that may have a good event if they can hold 


Fit out longer than the enemy; and a bad one if 
they ſhall be obliged to give back firſt: in ſuch 
Ja caſe, does not a wiſe ſtateſman, even in the 
beginning of the buſineſs, compute and compare 


the power and riches of the adverſe party, with 


the wealth of his own country; and all in order 


ſo to huſband its ſtrength, that it may continue 


to the very laſt? does he not ſum up the revenues 
Jof the enemy, and at the ſame time, reckon what 


may be gathered at home? and does not all this 


cen u 


bar} 


aſleepÞ 


at thei 


' and 
3 fol 
„ and 


ns A. 
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ſelves 
trade, 


ſeq. 
nay! 
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help him to govern wilely his prince's affairs, and 
to give his maſter wholeſome and ſafe counſels ? 


does it not often happen that a nation, which 


without any prejudice may ſpend 3 millions a 


year for a long ſpace of time, may be ruined by 


blood be drawn from it at once. 


red ſo therefore have always taken care, not only to 


the expence of 20 millions in 3 or 4 years? for 


that body which can bear frequent, but moderate 
bleedings, muſt die, if too great a quantity of 
Great ſtateſmen 


know the exact poſture of their own country, but 
JF likewiſe to underſtand perfectly the power or 


* 


/ 


weakneſs of other people with whom they have 


wars or alliances; and the judgment formed 
from thence, is political arithmetic. x 


It was by this computing faculty, that Fabius 
Maximus found out the way to break the ſtrength 
K 2 or 
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of Hannibal, and reſtore the - affairs of Ron aſl 

Fabius conſidered, that the forces of his enen neſs. 

ere not of a repairing nature; that their ſw. Fol 

plies were to come from a factious, and a diſtay e 

country; that Hannibal was a wary captain, ful lau 
& = 


of ſtratagems, and not to be ſurprized himſelf," 
that his voluntary troops, compoſed of differen He 
nations, were invincible in a battle, and to ba 


: | 
waſted and wearied out only by a long war, which, = 
might conſume their numbers. On, the contra, = 
that the Romans were at home, and had recrun 2 5 


ready at hand; he therefore quite changed the 
manner of the war; and thus, by rightly com 
puting and comparing the Roman and Carths.| 


Fealily 
places 


ginian ſtrength, he prevailed more by not fight.) = 
ing, than many conſuls and dictators had dom % 5 
with their courage, not ſo wiſely governed ad * 
directed. 'Y mm 

If it could be clearly ſtated what the real wealth on 
and ſtock of a kingdom is, and if it can be 2 | wo % 


by what degrees it grows rich in time of peace, 
and by what ſteps it becomes poor at other ſeaſon, hich 
ſome opinion might be formed, and judgment 
made, how long, and upon what foot, a war mig 48 
be carried on with ſafety to the public. | 


In che ſame manner, if the condition of the | an 
enemies affairs can be rightly underſtood, ſome FR 8 
gueſs may be made how long they can probably glace 
hold out; ſuppoſing fortune to incline neither 8 g 
way, and to diſtribute her favours (as ſhe uſually bab 
does among nations ſtrong and wiſe alike) witi FR * 


equal hands. A of E. 

And if a country (engaged in a league with“ ality 

other nations) can be truly appriſed of the ſtrength FR aw 

and riches of their allies, they may know whether and 

any of their confederates are not juſtly to be gnd 

called upon, and preſſed for a larger quota, and ers, f 
= 
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4 o aſſiſt with more vigour in the common buſi- 


e Fo ; | 
nem For theſe reaſons, able ſtateſmen in all ages, 
" ſup. have been at a great expence in embaſſies, or 
lian ſpies in foreign courts, to get intelligence of the 
. Wpoſture of affairs in thoſe countries with which 


þ 4 hey are at war, or with whom they hold alliance. 


fern Fe that would furniſh himſelf with ſuch (kill 
to de in foreign affairs, as may make himſelf uſeful at 
which home, muſt begin with an enquiry into the con- 
ma) Igition of his own country; in which, if he can 
Fru, Lattain to a competent knowledge, he will more 
ph eaſily find out the poſture and ſtate of other 
places. 
arte He muſt know the laws, conſtitution, humour 
neh. and manners of his own country, with the num- 


1 ber of its inhabitants, and its annual expence and 
andſ income from land, with its product from trade, 
*Emanufactures, and the other buſineſs of the king- 


ealth dom; and mankind in the maſs being much 
el alike every where, from a true knowledge of his 


*Zown country, he may be able to form an idea, 


ſons, which ſhall prove right enough, concerning any 

men other, not very diſtant, people. 

nigtt As for example, when the number of inha- 
bitants in England is known, by conſidering the 

**. extent of the French territory, their way of 

ane, living, and their ſoil, and by comparing both 

ar places, and by other circumſtances, a near gueſs 


may be made how many people, France may pro- 


ually bably contain. 

with In the ſame manner, he that knows the income 
0 of England from trade, by contemplating the fru- 

_ gality and induſtry of the Dutch, their ſeveral 

85 ſorts of commerce, the places to which they deal, 

t * and their quantity of ſhipping, ſhall be able to 

"al find out what annual profit ariſes to the Holland- 


o ers, from their foreign traffic. 
4 K 3 And 
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And he who knows what taxes and 1mpoſitiong 7 
one country can pay, by conſidering the differen 
humours of the people, their ſtock and wealth, 


their territory, their ſoil and trade, ſhall be able 
by compariſon, to form a good conjecture, wha 


revenues can be raiſed in another nation; and 
conſequently he may make a near gueſs hoy 


long either kingdom can carry on a war. 


In the art of decyphering, it is ſaid where 3 0. 
4 words, perhaps letters, can be found out, the 


whole cypher may be diſcovered; in a great mea. 


ſure the ſame holds in the computations we are 
treating of: and very probable conjectures may 
be formed, where any certain footing can be 


found to fix our reaſonings upon. 


No commonwealth or monarchy did ever ar. 
rive at a very great power, but by methods to be 


comprehended by the underſtandings of men; 
and we read of no. great empire ruined, but the 
ſeeds of its deſtruction may have been obſerved 
long before, in the courſe of its hiſtory ; there 
being a certain degree of wiſdom, induſtry, vir- 


tue and courage, requiſite to advance a ſtate; Þ 

and ſuch a meaſure of folly and ill conduct ne.. 
ceſſary to pull it down. In the fame manner, 
the ways are evident by which a country grows = 
rich, and the decays in the wealth and ſubſtance 
of a nation may be likewiſe foreſeen early, by 
ſuch as bend their ſtudy to matters of this nature; 
for where the cauſes are apparent, we may judge Þ 


eaſily of the effect. A people who keep their 


expence at home, or who protect their trade, will 


not be much waſted by a war. A foreign war 
muſt needs drain a kingdom of its treaſure, 
This treaſure being the common ſtock, if it be 
diminiſhed, muſt certainly diminiſh the trade and 
bulineſs of that nation; and by how much . 

trade 


r 
4 * 
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* 
2 


tions 3 nd buſineſs of a country is leſſened, and by how 


Feren much its treaſure is exported, by ſo much that 

ealth, country is grown poorer : indeed, to compute the 

able exact degrees in all this, is difficult; but in ſo 

wha dark a point, conjectures. that come ſomewhat 

and near the truth may be of ſervice to any ſtateſ- 
man. 


ho 
s It is true, that ſpeculations in the cloſet, 
30% which have not been enlightened and aſſiſted by 
, the ptactice and experience, will be very uncertain 
me. guides to him who deſires to know the ſtate and 
e ae condition of his country; a ſtateſman therefore, 
may who would compute with any effect, conducive 
1 be to the public good, mult conſult variety of men, 
and men of different talents; and, in any ſcheme he 

r ar. is to form, above all things he mult avoid projectors, 
o be is to his flatterers or admirers, or thoſe who depend 
nen; upon him. For the projectors are always too full 


the of their own thoughts and buſineſs to judge 


S rightly of it. His flatterers will always aſſent; 
his admirers will be too much biaſſed by his 
vir. | opinions; and from his dependants he can 
ate; never have that contradiction, by which truth 
ne. muſt be ſifted out. 


9 
= * 0 * 


— 
4 


ner, A great ſtateſman, by conſulting all fort of 
ow; men, and by contemplating the univerſal poſture 
ice of the nation, its power, ſtrength, trade, wealth 
by and revenues, in any counſel he is to offer, by 
ure; ſumming up the difficulties on either fide, and by 
doe 54 computing upon the whole, ſhall be able to form 
heir a found judgment, and to give a right advice: 
will FS and this is what we mean by Political Arithmetic, 
war! He that has ſuch a computing head, will ſel- 
bre. dom enter into ill meaſures ; he will not put the 
be wars of his prince upon a wrong foot; he will 
and not engage him in weak alliances; he will not 
the Propoſe ill digeſted ſchemes and funds for reve- 


ade KR 4 nues 
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nues that ſhall not anſwer. In any new coun(s 
he will weigh the event before-hand, and conſid 
how far it may diſturb his maſter's affairs, or a 
fect the nation's credit. Happy are thoſe king. vom th 
doms which abound in ſtateſmen ſo qualified; bu Pers, t 
miſerable is that country, where the men q Haſſes 
buſineſs do not reckon right; and where, in ma: ealth 
ters very important, and on which the whole wel. om tl 
fare of a people depends, they are allowed to ſy} 
they are miſtaken. =_ 
This computing faculty may not only be uſ. 
ful to ſtateſmen in the general and higher affair, 
but it will likewiſe help them in the more ſubor. Keceivir 


dinate and miniſterial parts of government. {he pe: 
ſhall not only contribute to their well-guiding and heir cl 
conducting the nation's whole ſtrength and {Rf day: 


wealth, truſted to their care; but if they righthF 
know how to reaſon upon things by figures! 
they ſhall commit very few errors in relation to 
their prince's revenues, or to the trade of the 
Kingdom: but this point ſhall anon be more 
fully handled. + 
There are few places which afford better helps Þ 
for computation than England does at preſent, | 
The excile is a meaſure by which we may judge, 
not only of what the people conſume, but, in 
ſome ſort, it lets us into a knowledge how their 
numbers encreaſe or diminiſh. The cuſtoms are 
the very pulſe of a nation, from which its health, 
or decays, may be obſerved. The hearth-money 
has given us a view, certain enough, of the num- 
ber of families, which is the very ground-work in 
ſuch ſpeculations; and theſe 3 revenues mult be 
the better guide to computers, becauſe the ac- 
counts of them are fairly kept and ſtated, and 
becauſe the reſpective branches have been under ſo 
exact a management, that perhaps their utmoſt 
produce is known and underſtood. 1 
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The 1ſt poll-tax, 1 Gul. & Mar. was paid 
ith great m_— and affection to the govern- 
ent, and very few avoided payment: ſo that 
rom thoſe books we may not only ſee the num- 
rs, but divide the people into ſuch proper 
Haſſes and ranks, as may in a manner ſhew the 

eaith and ſubſtance of the whole kingdom; for 
om thoſe books, and the other polls afterwards 
Woot, may be collected and obſerved, the diffe- 
Fent ranks, degrees, titles and qualifications ; and 
rom thence may be diſtingutſhed the number of 
e ſolvent and inſolvent perſons; the perſons 
Fceiving alms, and their children under 16 years; 
he perſons not paying to church and poor, and 


heir children under 16 years; children under 16 


bf day-labourers; children under 16 of ſervants in 
guſbandry; children under 160f ſuch as have 4 chil- 


Iren, or more, and are not worth go l. The diſtinctions 


hade by theſe acts, and the produce in money of 
whole poll, allowing for omiſſions, are a very 
Freat light into the different claſſes of the people. 
The aid of 1 & 25. per pound, 1 Gul. & 
Mar. which was more carefully collected than any 


| ; at has been ſince granted, has given us a great 
Inſight into the rent of land and houles in Eng- 
| and. 


| But as to the numbers of the people, that mat- 


8 ger is made yet clearer by the preſent duty on 
marriages, births and burials; and though the 


Wcturns are very faulty and imperfect, Mr. Gre- 
2 King, by his general knowledge in political 
richmetic, has ſo corrected theſe returns, as from 


'® to form a more diſtin& and regular {cheme 


{ the inhabitants in England, than peradventure | 


as ever made concerning the people of any other 


rehenſion and induſtry of that gentleman, v 


untry 
K There | is nothing of this kind eſcapes the com- 
: 
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is much a better jewel to be in the cabinet of M erty 
ſtateſman, than thoſe wretched projectors uf e pul 
contrivers of deficient funds, who are alwaf od i 
buzzing about the miniſters. And the writer oi ery | 
theſe papers is deſirous to take this occaſion oi duty 
owning himſelf obliged to that wonderful genius ſing 
and maſter in the art of computing, for many ligh_M anage 
and informations. in tl 

The wealth of all nations ariſes from the geren 
bour and induſtry of the people; a right kng 4 ani 
ledge therefore of their numbers, is neceſlary ij ade, | 
thoſe who will judge of a country's power af nt p 
ſtrength. t to 

And upon this account, undoubtedly, the Md ho 
mans did ſo often make the Cenſus, that a ju&fMick r 
ment might from thence be formed how able A eld, f 
commonwealth was to defend itſelf, or to iw Vied. 
others. == And 

And the fin David committed in numbem om tt 
Iſrael might be probably this, that it looked ght i 
a 2d proof of rejecting theocracy, to be govere Fatchft 
by mortal aids and human wiſdom. boed | 

For without doubt, it muſt very much be ge; 
any ruler to underitand fully that ſtrength whit Hat are 
he is to guide and direct; ſince he may thereh nds t 
know how many are fit for war, what hands ſop Anown 
port the commonwealth by their labour and Med, 
duſtry, and what fort of men are idle and ue romot 
leſs in it. day aſc 

And this is ſo far from being a matter of mei e ſo 
ſpeculation as ſome think, that very many co es f 
cluſions may be drawn from thence, uſeful a parl 
reducable to practice. The 

For if the numbers of the people can be tri hat tl 
ſtated, if they can be divided into proper ranks a hat fr 
claſſes, if it can be diſtinguiſhed who are rich, kes, 


are caſy, who can barely ſubſiſt, and who, by red Pour, 
a 
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oerty, can contribute little in any tax or aid to 
s nc public : if all this can be thoroughly under- 
od in the laying any exciſe or new impoſition, 
very near computation may be made vhatiſuch 
auty ſhould produce to the government, ſup- 
b fling it to be duly collected, and under a good 
anagement. 
in the ſame manner, in a poll-tax, when the 
gerent ranks and qualifications of men are divi- 
d and ſtated; when there is a right diſtinction 
Jade, between the number of ſolvent and inſol- 
Ent perſons; when it is known how many pay 
St to church and poor, how many receive alms, 
ad how many are meer vagrants ; a very near 
cſs may be made what a poll-tax ought to 
eld, {till ſuppoſing it to be well and carefully 
Pied. 
And the uſe which a government may draw 
om this knowledge, is (that ſince ſuch a branch 
ght in reaſon to produce ſuch a ſum) to have a 
Fatchful eye over it, taking care it may be ma- 
I ged by the ableſt hands, and to the beſt advan- 
1 hel Woe; and this does not only hold in revenues 
which Fat are given for a term of time, but likewiſe in 
herehf nds that are granted for a year; for if it be 
ls {up Wown what a poll-tax ſhould yield, if well col- 
nd Std, it may lead the government to deviſe and 
d viromote clauſes, methods and penalties, which 
Pay aſcertain the collection; ſince nothing can 
e ſo prejudicial to the public credit, as that 
nes ſhould not anſwer what they are given for 
Yparliament. 
The number of the people leads us to know, 
e truſf Phat the yearly income may be from land, and 
ks an phat from mines, houſes and homeſteads, rivers, 
h, wit es, meers, ponds; and what from trade, la- 
real pour, induſtry, arts and ſciences ; for where a 
op 5 nation 
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nation contains ſo many acres of arable lang, 
many of paſture and meadow, ſuch a quantity 
woods and coppices, foreſts, parks and comma 
heaths, moors, mountains, roads, ways, and hx 

ren and waſte land; and where the different v|* 


lue of all this is computed, by proper medium 
it is rational to conclude, that ſuch a part of tn 
people's expence is maintained from land, &. 
and ſuch a part from mines, houſes, &c. ay 
that ſuch a part is maintained from tra 
labour, &c. And the poor exceeding ſo mud 


proper medium by which we may judge of thi 
expence. 
There is a certain ſum requiſite to every on 


for food, raiment, and other neceſſaries; as ff 


example, between 7 and 8 pounds per ann. by 
ſome expending leis, and ſome more, it may nt 


be improper to compute, that the maſs of ma 


kind in England expend, one with anothe, 


near 8 J. per ann. from whence it may be cuff 


cluded, that an annual income of ſo many mi. 
lions is needful for the nouriſhment of ſuch an 
ſuch a number of people. 


And if land with its product will not read 


this ſum, it is rational to infer, that the tc 
muſt ariſe from trade, arts, and manufactures, 
And further, when a nation contains ſuch : 


number of people ſkilled in huſbandry and tix 
improvement of land; when they have ſuch aſe 
extent of territory; and when their acres are, on 
with another, of ſuch a value, it may be fron 
thence concluded, that the land of this county 


will produce ſuch and ſuch a ſum. 


So much of the product of the earth will nov | 


riſh ſuch a number of the people; and a oil, © 


and ſo improved, will yield ſuch a product; ad 
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nd, this be above what the people conſume, it fol- 


— ss, that there muſt be ſuch and ſuch a quan- 
3 * ty of goods for exportation. 
"FS Such a number of men ſkilled in maritime af- 
n n firs, verſed in traffic, with variety of ports, 
7 ealing to many countries, with ſuch and ſuch a 
or Aetive product to export, and ſuch an acquired 
i 5 lock to turn and wind, mult gain ſo and ſo by 
N ade. 
ta And if land and trade do not reach the ex- 
muagence in queſtion, it follows, that the reſt muſt 
* iſe from arts, manufactures, and the other buli- 
es of a people. 
| But if land and its product, with what is done 
1 Fa home, 1s ſufficient to nouriſh ſuch a number of 
: * habitants, and that they are beſides able to ex- 
b bert many commodities and manufactures, and 
** at their ſtock is ſuch, as to deal in many goods 
ohe! Pich foreign people; we may infer, that there is 
_ ſuperlucration of wealth accruing to ſuch a 
/ ml ountry by their traffic. 


„Therefore, a right diſtinction to be made be- 

h an ga 
een what part of the people's expence ariſes 

om land, &c. and what from trade; and whac 


reac ; 
e ni bom arts, labour, &c. muſt be a good guide to 
1 1. . . 83 
es. 1 hinces and ſtates, in laying any kind of taxes or 
cl ö poſitions. 
te Pence muſt ariſe from income; J. 
and ſuppoſe the general in- 
ch a 8. -> 4 4,000,000. 
_ come of a nation trom land, f 
"> 
fro 1 trade, arts, &c. ſhould be 
1 J. 
Qunt! 
Juppoſe of this, J 
land 14, co, ooo 
Ino. nd to be | 
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And where this is the caſe, can it be rea br. in 
able in taxing the people, to lay almoſt Codera 
whole weight upon the 24 millions, and to Could 
the other 20 millions, in a manner, eſcape? ould | 
yet this muſt happen in countries where M ndoub 
whole burthen is generally put upon land are at x 
trade, Shich, 

So that ſuch a political arithmetic as could 4 eight 
tinguiſh in all the different parts which compi This 
a nation's wealth, muſt be very uſeful and Ke fr 
public ſervice. gnumbe 

The Hollanders, during this war, have pi ping, 1 
towards the ſupport of the government, abo But ' 


the third penny of their national income; and jſities t 
(though the ſtate be thereby grown indebted) {MKhan te 
is apparent that the people have every year e hade 
creaſed in riches, which muſt chiefly proc pPraiſe 
from the equality they obſerve in laying te For {ki 
taxes; for equal taxes put all people upon Fank is 


equal foot of trade, and upon an equal foo: df If g 
living. and in 
The war, with the ordinary expences of i dues un 
government, has not colt France, for ſome tim have {c 
leſs than 16 millions per ann, which is very re he pea 
the zth penny of their general income; and If { 
the methods uſed in that kingdom for raiſa politic 
money have been ſo well contrived, that neite trouble 
their fleets nor armies have ſtood ſtill for want ficient 
a due ſupply. But the power exerciſed in i xuſtom 
kingdom, could never have availed to raiſe ſuch nent: 
ſum, if their miniſters had not had the ſkill Hand b. 
lay the burthen with equality upon the people. Nhe ne 
The 8th penny, raiſed upon the annual 1nconfunds, 
or expence of England, would have maintame gebt. 
the war a great while, on the foot of 5; million} Nor 
a year, if the burthen had been put upon all «WMaken | 


1 > p 1 p jon; N 
grecs of men alike, with geometrical propor | 
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rear, in all probability, an equal land-tax, and 
olt Moderate duties upon the whole conſumption, 
to ould have produced ſuch a ſum; and if this 

©! aÞSould have been compaſſed, the landed men had 
re ¶ ndoubtedly been in a better condition than they 
d are at preſent, and we had avoided the vaſt debt, 
ES hich, notwithſtanding the peace, muſt needs be a 


ald a height upon the king's affairs. 
ompaifß This computing faculty conſiſts in comparing 
and he ſtrength of nations, and in conſidering their 


pumber, power, policies, wealth, trade, ſhip- 
e pi ping, naval force, land armies, and alliances. 

abo But there is in this art a ſphere for lower capa- 
and ities to move in, who can preſume no further 
ted Than to find out and prepare materials, to be 


car e znade uſe of by abler hands, and who think it 
procaß praiſe enough to them, if they can make tools 
g thor ſkilful artiſts to work withal; and of this 
pon aWFank is the writer of theſe papers. 


too: If general computations had been more ſtudied 


nd improved, thoſe errors relating to the reve- 
ves muſt probably have been avoided, which 
have ſo entangled the king's affairs, and delayed 
bei he peace ſo long. 

and i If ſome of the men of buſineſs had conſulted 
rail political arithmetic, the parliament had not been 
nel Froubled every ſeſſions to make good fo many de- 
want oicient funds, ſuch as were the new or additional 
in ug xuſtoms, rhe quarterly polls, the duty on parch- 
ſuchſ nent and paper, the duty on marriages, births, 
kill i and burials, on glaſs ware, tobacco- pipes, &c. 


of ti: 
e tine 


ple. Whe new duty on windows, leather, with other 
incgaß funds, which have loaded England with a heavy 
ntaines Hebt. 

111110988 Nor would ſkilful computers have been ſo miſ- 


all *WMaken in the mixed aid lately granted on land, and 
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by ſubſidy, which is like to fall ſhort about d 
the ſum for which it was to be a fund. 

And, to ſhew what a near gueſs may be mal 
in any revenue that is to ariſe from the why 
people, the writer of theſe papers (who is; 
but a ſcholar in political arithmetic) did, a; # 
well known, on the 24th of Dec. 1696, make 
computation of the intended ſubſidy, 
Which the projectors of it had va- l, 


may ) 
Jabiliti 
currei 

peopl 
Sm041t 
Wwheth 
not C 
wWheth 
Sor eal' 


lued at enn 2, 105% by a 
And which the writer of theſe papers ich 
computed at no more than — 786% eich. 
And if what the common people call the c Abranc! 
tation, with all its branches, produces wit onter 
100,000 J. of this ſum, in a tax conſiſting of very 


many particulars, it mult be granted, that then forego 


ſomething in the art by which he was guided may 
his computation. F ESrcalon 

Moſt undoubtedly, a right ſkill in this , Anc 
would be of great uſe in all conſiderations of the 
lating to the king's revenue; for though i cho d 
number of the people could not be certainly fu nd t! 
and though the conſumption of any commodfation: 
could not be truly known; yet he, who goes M conclu 
tome rule, (though not capable of a mathematoFhem. 
proot) ſhall ſeldomer err, than he who gropes ain thi, 
tirely in the dark, and only follows the s of th. 
geſtions of his fancy. ioches 

The projectors of moſt new funds have M hich 
therto been generally miſtaken 2 parts in 3: We lic 
art is therefore to be praiſed, the rules of wic is cor 
if rightly followed, will ſhew within th or Rug! 
what any branch of revenue ſhall produce. IEW ( 


olicice 


In all computations the number of people 
Wea uce: 


the ground-work ; however, that knowledge vi 


be but an uncertain guide, without other heffpreat v. 
and directions. For in reckoning what any bran te \ 
mel the 

Vor. 
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way yield, conſideration mult be had of the preſent 
E:bilities and condition of the kingdom; of the 
e mi current caſh, and even of the diſpoſition of the 
people to pay the duty. The nature of the com- 
bk MMnodity likewiſe to be charged mult be conſidered, 
„ as whether it be the proper object of a duty, and 
make not calily concealed and coriveyed away, and 
whether its collection is to be aſcertained by high 
. Mr eaſy penalties; and whether it is to be come at 
og oy a few or by many officers; and the law itſelf, 
hich is to give the duty, muſt principally be 
86,0 weighed; for if it is to be flackly penned, the 
ie branch will anſwer accordingly : by an univerſal 
wiWcontemplation of theſe matters, and by making 
go Wvery where proportionable allowance, in all the 
there Woregoing, and ſome other inſtances, a judgment 
ded Wnay be formed, what ſum the government may 
eaſonably expect from any new revenue, 


bis And in computing any new duty, the number 
ons or the people will be an uncertain guide to thoſe 
gh ho do not diſting ich rightly between the rich 


fund the poor of a country : for in molt compu— 
moanWFations, men are led into error, by reckoning and 
res roncluding from what is in view, and quit before 


0 7 

mat nem. But they who will make a true cltimate 
pes ein things of this nature, mult confider the mats 
e | B f the people together, and not meaſure the 


2 | % f — RES: 2 * 1 , — ”"» 8 1 aw ad * 
riches of the whole, by that plenty and pomp 


ve Which they ſce among a few, 
; : Wn He who will pretend to compute, mult draw 


2 > 4 I fi 
whialhis concluſions from many Dremiiesz he Muſt not 


1,6 1 : . 
AA from ſingle inſcances, but from a thorough 
cw of many Particulars; and that 6 y o 


political aritmetic, which is to fraue ſchemes 
Feauceable to practice, muſt be compoſed of a 
rat variety of members. 

= tc who will arrive at this art, mult look into 
MW! the public reycnues; he muſt underſtand 
Vox. I. L 10Me- 
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is generally with a bias, and a ſecret eye to ther 
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ſomething of their management; he muſt not be 
ſtranger to the product and manufactures of even 
county and place; he muſt know what gbods wi 
export, and what foreign commodities are in 
ported to us; and only from this general vieyſ 
he muſt frame any ſcheme that may be uſeful 
the public. A contemplation of one object, ſhilf 
give him light into things perhaps quite of 
different nature: for as in common arithmem 
one operation proves another; ſo in this art, y 
riety of ſpeculations are helpful and confirming y 
each other. " 

Nor is the faculty of computing leſs uſeful te 
matters relating to trade, than in what concen 
the public revenues, | 

The councils of a country are always inquiſitih 
after truth; but to hide it from them, and to pe 
plex things which have relation to trade, is H 
intereſt of ſo many, that, in the greateſt deliben 
tions, wiſe men are often miſled by ſuch as, in 
their actings, conſult more their private provi 
than the common welfare. places. 

There is hardly a ſociety of merchants, tha In t 
would not have it thought the whole proſperity d od | 
the kingdom depends upon their ſingle traffic. Me d 

So that at any time, when they come to bM remiſ 
conſulted, their anſwers are dark and partial; and Fmoſt 
when they deliberate themſelves in afſemblies, N Pouſe 


on advantage. 

There is hardly a commerce, but the dealers n 
it will attirm, we loſe by all the reſt : and yet 
is evident, that in time of peace, the kingdon| 
gets by trade in general. 

A true account of the balance of trade woull 
ſet all this right, and ſhew what traffics at 


hurtful, and what are beneficial to the nation; 1 the 


but probably this balance is no way to be found R 


And N 


out, but by political arithmetic, 
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ot be. And perhaps this att alone can ſhew the links 
eren ind chains by which one buſineſs hangs upon 
od; Inother, and the dependence which all our ya- 
re in Pous dealings have each upon the other. 

vie In the i1ſt appearance thoſe traffics ſeem hurt- 
eful l which export money; but when we come to 
t, u fraſon upon things by figures, we find that ſuch 
> of K&ades are beneficial, when they bring in one way 
met ore bullion, than they carry out another, 

rt, We may ſeem to loſe by the balance in one 
lace, but perhaps that trade may be the cauſe of 


lin (1 

i Inother twice as profitable. So that to object 
efyl Igainſt the motion of one wheel, without know- 
cen Ing and ſeeing how the whole engine moves, is to 


po manner of purpoſe. 
He that would therefore compute with any 


uſt 
good effect, in matters relating to trade, muſt 


to per; 

110 Fantemplate the wealth, ſtock, product, con- 
liben umption, ſhipping, exportations and importa- 
in i ions of his country; and at the ſame time, he 
prok 3 conſider the ſtate and condition of other 

Places. 

„ th ln this art, the moſt difficult point is to find 
rity d Food materials, and to have a footing, probably 


- ore, to fix our reaſonings upon; for where our 
to b premiſes can be certain, our concluſions ſhall be 
1; and Wlmoſt undeniable : and in order to this, the 
lies, i ih ouſe of lords did, in 1095, lay a moiſt excellent 
) theil Foundation, which we hope ſome able head and 
Wood genius will ſo improve, as by this aid to 
ind out that balance of trade which has been 
yer #9 often talked of. | 
:gdoalſ Their lordſhips have directed the commiſ- 
Wioners of the cuſtoms, to draw out an account 
Wt all the exportations from London, and the 
os ac vutports, to every diſtin country ; and alſo of 
ation; all the importations to London, and the out- 


found 1 L 2 ports, 


And ; 


lers in 


would 
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The 
ports, from every diſtin country, for N cul 
years 1694, 1695, 1696, and ſo d Which 
Every commodity is under a ſeparate head, mmi 
the drawbacks upon re-exportation are taken 44 on in 
tice of, and the value is ſet down, where e tic 
duty on goods is ad valorem. And the who e pul 
put into a very good method, by the ſkilful h The 
of Mr. Culliford. Fenop 
But it would be a further light into the bau then: 
of trade, if their lordſhips would be pleaſed Ii and. 


wiſe, to order that books may be made up int 
ſame method, for the years 1672, 1673, 
1674, at which time we were neuters in the u 
and in poſſeſſion of that beneficial trade, :of by 
ing goods in one place, to fell in another count 
and when we were indeed the carriers of 
world; and that the ſame account ſhould | 


It v 
Whele | 
Wc, h 
Fernin, 
hat v 
Fervatl 
anda! 


drawn up for the years 1686, 1687, and 160% The 
when our foreign buſineſs was at its height, aicarne: 
when the kingdoms ſtock did chiefly run in i Mas ſu 
channel. It 


By conſidering the general poſture of hoſe 


traffic at thoſe 3 different ſeaſons of time, and matter 
contemplating the various changes in our expolWſhewn 
and imports in thoſe different junctures; a ju Mind th 
ment may be formed, from political arithme An 
how the balance of trade formerly ſtood, Mperſon 
how it is like to ſtand hereafter, with the ſe% io ſtuc 
countries to which England deals. their e 


In the following diſcourſes on the revenues No 
trade, the Author muſt own himſelf very maß 
guided by the little ſkill he has attained to in i 
way of arguing upon things by figures, in wh 
he 1s a mean proticient. "But his ends will! 8 
fully aniwered, if the detects in his per forma 
can ſtir up ſome others to undertake the {ar 
work with better talents. 


* 
1 
1 : 
oy 
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The matters to be treated of, are intricate and 


nich the Author cannot come at; (to whom the 
mmqiſſioners of exciſe have refuſed any inſpec- 
Won into their books) ſo that, ſwimming againſt 
De tide, he is more willing, than able, to ſerve 
Sc public. | 

There is joined to theſe tracts, a diſcourſe of 
enophon's, about the revenues of the ſtate of 
chens, done from the Greek original by another 
Wand. 
nt was tranſlated at the requeſt of the writer of 
Wieſe papers, who was deſirous to ſhew the pub- 
Fc, how ancient the true notions were, con— 
Peraing revenues and trade. And he is willing 
at whatever he advances in the following ob- 
Wervations, ſhould be examined and tried by this 
andard. 

= The original is highly eſteemed by all the 
earned world, and the reader will find Xenophon 
as ſuffered nothing in this verſion. 

It was made Engliſh by a young gentleman, 
Eyhoſe learning and ripe parts promile greater 
Wnatters hercafter; ſince, in this firſt eſſay, he has 
ſhewn himſelf ſo great a maſter, both in his own, 


a ju and the Greek language. 
thn And it is hoped this example will incite other 
2d, perſons in his poſt, of his age, rank and fortunr, 
c leveWMFſio ſtudy the buſineſs of trade, and the revenues of 


their country. 


* 


ues , Now the king's valour and conduct have con- 
y mull cluded this tedious war, it may be ſealonable to 
) in ii propoſe methods of advancing and ſecuring the 


n wid kinzdom's traffic; for that high wiſdom, which 
will has made him fo great a maſter in all militar 
Tr mary ikill, will lead him to encourage the arts of peace. 
e f 
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DISCOURSES 


ON THE 


DISCOURSE II. 


Concerning Credit, and the means and methods h 
which it may be reſtored. 4 


EF OR E we begin more particularly to 
treat of revenues and trade, it may not be 
unſeaſonable to look into the poſture of Credit, 
on which both revenues and trade ſo muck 
depend. 85 | 
Peace has indeed put it in a much better con-: 


as to help us, as it did formerly, in the whole 
buſineſs of the nation, | evil fe 
Bank bills are at the par, and the notes paſs their 
very well of ſuch goldſmiths as have always made 
- E current 


r 
n . e 
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urrent payments; the diſcount upon tallies is 

oderated; the bank ſtock riſes, as do the 
ions in moſt companies: all which are ſigns 
Hat this huge engine, which for ſome time has 
Jood ſtill, begins to be in motion. 
But perhaps it has not yet recovered the acti- 
ity it had heretofore, when, by its means, 
ent and taxes were paid; and when the bulk af 
Fade, here at home, was carried on almoſt with- 
E g put the ſpecies of money. 

of all beings that have exiſtence only in the 
inds of men, nothing is more fantaſtical and 
dice than Credit; it is never to be forced; it 
Hangs upon opinion; it depends upon our paſ- 
ons of hope and fear; it comes many times un- 
Jought for, and often goes away without reaſon ; 
Ind when once loſt, is hardly to be quite re- 
* overed. 
It very much reſembles, and, in many in- 
ſtances, is near a kin to that fame and reputation 
Ewhich men obtain by wiſdom in governing ſtate 
fairs, or by valour and conduct in the field. 
n able ſtateſman, and a great captain, may, by 
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ods home ill accident, flip, or misfortune, be in dit- 
grace, and loſe the preſent vogue and opinion; 
et this, ia time, will be regained, where there 
ly e s ſhining worth, and a real ſtock of merit. In 
10t be he ſame manner, Credit, though it may be for 
redit, a while obſcured, and labour under ſome diffi- 
much {culties, yet it may, in ſome meaſure, recover, 
rhere there is a ſafe and good foundation at the 

- con- bottom. 
ored, We give over truſting the public, or private 
hole perſons, then only, when we perceive fraud or 


evil faith in their proceedings, or when we judge 
; pals their affairs to be deſperate: but when the inter- 
made 
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ruption in common payments is occaſioned onlears t 
by ſome accidents in the ſtate; when both 4 nt ſul 
government, and particular perſons, take the ur 
moſt care to diſengage themſelees; and when j 
can be made appear, there is a fund ſafficient uf 
to latisfy all pret tenſions, men's minds will be.? 
come quiet anc appeated ; mutual convenience 
will lead them into a deſire of helping ons 
another. They will find, that no trading natiq 
ever did ſubſiſt, and carry on its buſineſs bl 
real ſtock ; that truſt and confidence in eic 4 
other, are as neceſſary to link and hold a people 
together, as obedience, love, friendſhip, or the 
intercourſe of ſpeech. And when experience ha 
taught each man how weak he 1s, depending; on. 
ly upon himſelf, he will be willing to help other, 
and call upon the aſſiſtance of "his neighbour, 
which of courſe, by degrees, muſt ſer cred 
again afloat. 4 

If the paſt debts, and thoſe which muſt b 
ſtill ee appear not too great to be. 
waded through; if, in every part of the con. 
ſtitution, there ſhall be plainly ſeen a deſire and 
true endeavour to keep the public faith inviolate; 
and laſtly, if the funds, hercafter to be given, he pu 
are ſubſtantial, and ſuch as will anſwer what Wt en 
they are given for, the credit lately erected, and$90ds 
which {till ſeems at a ſtand, will not only revive, that h 
but may be ſo enlarged, as both now and hete- an) in 
after to give che government, and the trading ot avi 
part of England, effectual h ep. erte 

But on the contrary, if the nation's debt 1 | anothe 
ſuffered to iwe}l be yond all compaſs ; if men lee chief t 
that priv te property 15 not at u made the common be ob 
care; If they find ſuch funds granted, as ſhall hardy ain p 


pay the intereſt, and leave the principal upon , w. 
years | it w 
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Fears to come, they will hardly ſhake off their pre- 


ntſullenneſs, but draw their effects, as ſoon as poſ- 
ble, out of public hands, into their own poſ- 
fon. 
| = if by letting this arrear ſwell too high, it 
mould appear that the ſtate is only intent upon 
he pteſent, and careleſs of the future, it will 
peget in the thoughts of men ſuch a jealouſy, as 
may produce very "bad effects. 
The reſtoring therefore of credit, and the 
giving it a new and treſh exiſtence will abſolutely 
Tree upon the meaſures that ſhall be taken in 
The preſent juncture. 

The debts England has contracted are not ſo 


25 great, and the farther engagements which muſt 


Pe entered into, will not 'be ſuch, but that we 
ay get out of them with care and conduct. 
They who lend upon parliamentary funds, 
Have for their ſecurity the quick and dead ſtock 
of the kingdom; the land with its product; the 
arts, induſtry, labour and manufactures of this 
country; all which, ſome way or other, become 
; fected with the debt. 
It is true, that it may not perhaps conſiſt with 
the public good, to create by law, a large inte- 
- and eſtate to one part of the people, upon the 
; 


goods and ſubſtance of the other; but nations 
that have had a war too big to be managed by 
any income to be raiſed within the year, could 


| not avoid proceeding in this manner, and muſt be 
N for a While, 
br 5 


n {ce 


to pay taxes to one 
another; which may be done without great miſ- 
chief to the ſubjects, provided a due moderation 
be obſerved; for in this matter there is a cer- 


Wain point, beyond which there is no paſſing in 
* an wildo 


Om. 
It will not be difficult to emerge out of theſe 
but if we are frighted with our own 
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affairs, we, can never mend them, and muſt fu 
under their weight; therefore the good or bi 


augury of this whole buſineſs, may be taken fra 
the manner in which it ſhall be entertained 6 
preſent ſeſſions of parliament. 

Credit is probably to be reſtored, if both pa 
of che conſtitution, legiſlative and miniſter; 


* 


bend their utmoſt care and ſtudy to ſet it forwau 


To create in the people a willingneſs of dealin 
hereafter with the government, all deficience 
which will happen in the late funds, ſhould h 


readily made good, and paſt debts muſt be pu 


into a certain method of payment. 
And to make theſe credits paſs currently fronf 
hand to hand, and become in the nature of 


quick ſtock in the nation, wherewith the peopli 


may tranſact their bargains, they muſt be ſecure 


upon ſolid and ſubſtantial funds. In the ſan 


manner for debts hereafter to be contracted, ſuck 
tallies as ſhall be propoſed to go in payment d 
the fleet, ordinance, civil liſt, or for ſtores, « 
for repayment of money to be actually len, 
ſhould be placed upon ſuch funds as will every yen 
clear off the intereſt, and a certain proportion d 
the principal. If ſuch funds can be found out 
and ſet on foot, the rallies ſtruck thereupon vil 
be as ſo much new ſtock in the kingdom; and 
becauſe they carry intereſt with them, may per: 
haps in time be more eſteemed than money itlelt: 
and if tallies can obtain their former eſteem and 
value, paper credit will revive of courſe. 


Moſt of the funds of late granted, have been 


but nominal, ſerving as heads only upon which 


the people might record their debts; many off 


them cleared off nothing of the principal, ard 
ſome not all the growing intereſt ; however, the 


exchequer had obtained ſuch repute, and wy 
ſtruck 
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ack upon theſe funds were diſcounted by the 
ak at fuch- eaſy terms, that for a time, they 


aed as well as thoſe which had a better founda- 


mn, But they loaded the kingdom with a great 


th p rear, and would be of very little worth, but as 
uſterigh® 
orwar: | 
dealing 
Clence 
ould h 
be py 


ey are ſupported by the nation's faith that has 
gaged to make them good, and lately joined 
om to better funds; notwithſtanding which, 
ey hold not the ſame value as tallies ſtruck on 
Te land-tax, cuſtoms or exciſe. 
such funds as have been lately granted, for the 
ture will hardly paſs; for where there are 
ut few lenders, and many borrowers, men will 
ge very difficult and choice in their ſecurities. 
therefore it is expected the ſtate ſhould bor- 
ww actual caſh, ſuch revenues muſt be given 
will annually leſſen the debt, and quite clear 
off in ſome moderate compaſs of time; and 
Mllics ſtruck on funds of this nature, may find 
cceptance with the people, be eſteemed to have 
Intrinſic value, ſupply the want of ſpecies, paſs 
Turrently from hand to hand, and become as it 
Frere a new ſtöck in the nation; and ſuch rallies 
Fould give better currency to thoſe, that, by rea- 
on of their remoteneſs, are in leſs eſteem, and 


" Jie at preſent as dead wealth; all which, would 


pe the true and natural courſe of bringing out 
the gold and ſilver. 


have in all times, and in all countries, given the 


| Jaw, and held the reſt of the people in their 
power, infomuch that the Romans were more 
than once conſtrained to reſcue themſelves by 


force, from the fraud and oppreſſion of monied 


men and uſurers. 


And it is now to be apprehended, that they 
yho ſtand poſſeſſed of the ready caſh, when they 
| | diſcover 
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diſcover the neceſſities of other people, will N 


all likelihood, prompted by their avarice, m enalt 
a uſe of it very deſtructive to their fellow. u chert 
jects, and to the king's affairs, if not preven{MMhrift, 
by the care and wiſdom of the ſtate. rſt, | 


To make them quit their hold, and forego the py | Fredit. 


ſent advantage they have over the reſt; there ſen Pea 
no expedient ſo good, as to ſet up ſomething int fairs 
room of money, which, by annexed profits, mi nd a 
make it in common eſtimation, of equal, if A ccaſi- 
ſuperior value, to money itſelf ; which tall: Pea 
will in time be thought of, when they are pu Niance 
upon a ſubſtantial fund. exche 

Neither exorbitant premiums, nor high inter quil 
bring credit; which is only begot by certain u tion f 
punctual payments. on t 

However, it is of ſuch pernicious conſequent on 
to any nation for the money not to circule fur 
that the diſcaſe cannot be cured at too high ſtri 
price; for the preſent therefore, and to im ma 
the gold and filver abroad, and to give ſuch On © 
reputation to tallies, as that they may be enable PO 
to beat down the value of money, perhaps . offt 
may be neceſſary to allow in parliamentary ecu The 1 
rities ſomething more than 6 /. per cent. It Annu 


true this may be thought to load the kingdom Lotte 
with uſury, yet peradventure it is better doin Bank 

fo, than to let the ſpecies ſtagnate. But what 

ever it ſhall be thought convenient to allow, nov & 

peace has given a better conſiſtency to thing 
tallies will be more valued for the goodnels of Te 
their fund, than for the intereſt they carry. depe 
The kingdom's debt has not been ſo much e. thing 
creaſed by intereſt- money, as by high premium e 
which, during this war may be, could not be reſto 
avoided : but for the future it will undoubtedly Bu 
be tor the king and kingdom's profit, by lever 
penaltic»M buſir 
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enalties, to prohibit gratuities upon any loan, 
ther than what are allowed by parliament. This 
Wrift, ſtrictly obſerved, may bring difficulties at 
rſt, but in the conſequence will augment public 
redit. 

Peace has ſo much mended the condition of 
\Fairs, that it will not be hard to borrow money, 
ind at moderate intereſt to ſupply the neceſſary 
ccaſions of the government. 
peace mult naturally beget ſuch a truſt and re- 
Yiance on the ſtate, as will bring loans into "the 


Wequilite to carry on trade, and to make this na- 
tion flouriſh. 


on the 23d of Sept. 1697, 4. 8. d. 


quence 
culate 


on ſeveral parliamentary 
funds there were tallies 
ſtruck (and which then re- 
mained unpaid) for — 

On the hereditary and tem- 
porary exciſe, and poſt- 
office, for oo, ooo 
The malt tickets amounted to 1,270,000 


8,882,844 15 12 


EF Annuities are 1,300,000 
Lottery tickets are about 1,000,000 
Bank ſtock is 1,200,000 
J — — — 


Total 14,352,544 15 12 


— . 


To give motion to this immenſe ſum, which 
depends on the public faith, and ſo to order 
things, that theſe rallies and ſecurities may re- 
| cover their former value, is the true way of 
reſtoring credit. 

But admit that this were brought about, yet 
for a time there muſt be an interruption in all 
buſineſs; rents cannot be well paid, nor can the 

King's 
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king's aids be well collected, nor can the otheff 
revenues flouriſh, nor will trade and the mam 
factures proceed cheerfully, till the blood, nl 
gathered all about the heart, can obtain its fa 
mer and natural courſe into every vein, au 
through every channel of the kingdom. Hy 
ſoon this diſtribution of the vital nouriſhment cy 
be made, into all the parts and members of H 
commonwealth, is not eaſy to determine; but iff 
cannot be done with ſuch ſpeed as men vulgaj 
imagine. 

In former times the wealth of England yz 
far more equally diſperſed than it has been g 
late, and the reſpective counties of the kingdo 
had a larger proportion of it; the gentry lived a 
their ſeats, the country towns were populouf 
ſeveral of the outports had their ſhare of trade 
but by degrees, in the ſpace of about 40 year 


fic of the nation, have centered in this gte 
city. | 

However, it could never be ſaid till now, the 
London was at one time owner and miſtreſs of 
almoſt the whole ſpecies of ſilver; and yet, it uſ 
to be feared, this 1s our cale at preſent, | 


There was brought in to 14th Aug, . 
1697, to be new coined, in tale, 
about — ä NN 8,400,000 | : whe! 


There might be ſtanding out of 
light money that time, in tale, 1 
about — — — — . 600,000 


In all 9,000,000 


b Sag 


Of which there was brought into the 
country mints, of light money, in 
tale, about — — 300, ooo that tl 
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Nad of broad money to the country J. 
mints, in tale, about — 1,500,000 
De the 600,000 J. probably ſtanding 
out, ſuppoſe 4d ſhould be in the 
country, VIZ. — | 200,000 
oined, and to be coined, then, on 
account of the reſpective counties 
of England, not above — 2,000,000 


For well nigh all the money that has been 
$:ought out of the country, into the exchequer, 
p be new minted, has come in upon the land- 
Ex, exciſe, or other branches of the revenue; 
Ind very little of it was the peculiar ſubſtance of 
private perſons in any country. The reſt of the 
lipt money was brought in upon loans, by the 
jankers, merchants, and monied men of this 
ity, and the parts near adjacent; and upon nice 
Enquiry it will be found, that the country had but 
very ſmall intereſt in thoſe ſums of new coin, 
EFhich from time to time have iſſued out of the 
Exchequer, 
here was coined, and ready to be J. 

coined, from the 3 iſt Dec. 169 r, 

to the 14th Aug. 1697, in ſilver, 


about rpm 6,119,470 
The light money now ſt#hding out, | 

0,000 . when coined, may probably reach 540,000 
5 In all 6,659,400 

20,0000 =o 


— Of this ſum, in all likelihood ths did belong to 
perſons in and about this city, who have debts 
Ind tallies upon the public; and though a con- 
derable ſum may be diſperſed about the country 
2 the coining, yet there is no reaſon to fear, 
that there is ſtill remaining in London £ds of 
; 7 the 


0,000 


An 


*. 
2 
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the ſilver ſpecies, whereas d is more than F At 
uſual and former proportion. ec 

How, and by what degrees, this will p Hnuſt 
itſelf abroad is very uncertain, but to mas to 
circulate about the kingdom, and reach even nd! 
remoteſt countries, does much import the go Hurnit 
ment. 1 dock 


The natural courſe for the diſtant countri; eser 
get the ſpecies among them, is by their manu Huties 
tures, and ſale of their commodities; but M ua 
may peradventure be ſo flow, as not well to Meſs tr 
ſiſt with payment of rent, land-taxes, and of co 
duties. Ihe k 

Now the peace is concluded, the call H We 
abroad for all our commodities, which has 
therto held up their price, perhaps may ci 
and if this ſhould happen (as there is reaſon 
think it will) things of our own growth mult oi 
mediately {ink in value, unleſs money can be mi 
to circulate in the country; for gold and (i 
being the meaſure of trade, all things are deal 
cheap as that fort of wealth is wanted or abou 
ing. And in all countries of the world ring 
money is rare and ſcarce, the product of ies, ! 
earth is cheap; as for inſtance, in Scotland, Which 


land, the Northern Kingdoms, Germany, all! 
moſt parts of Alia and America, cry { 
Now, if the product of the land ſhould t is nc 
in its value, it muſt naturally enſue, that Ma 
May 
rents of England, and price of land, will ful thek: 
the ſame proportion. For the great ſtock ende: 
was lubſiſting in credit, and the great ſum of i be g 
ney that circulated about the kingdom, i min 
chiefly fix ſo high a price upon la and and allf 3 
produce; and if peace ſhould diminiſh this pri : 


(as perhaps it will) land and its rents will har 
recover their former value, till money can 
made to circulate, and till credit is revaved. 


F 
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than F And if there ſhould be a want of ſpecies, and 

Ir credit, the taxes cannot anſwer, and there 
Il fr nuſt be a decreaſe in all the king's revenues; for 


makes to all duties and impoſitions, both upon home 
even Wind foreign commodities, they ariſe from the 
 coreff@urning and winding of the nation's general 

Nock: with this ſtock are bought and fold thoſe 
ntriWcveral commodities upon which are laid the 


Huties of cuſtoms and exciſe; and if this ſtock is 


nanu 

ut U ctually ſo diminiſhed, as that there ſhould be 
toe es trade, leſs manufactures, and leſs conſumption 
nd o f commodities paying duty, it muſt follow, that 


he king's revenues will decreaſe in proportion, 


all e We have taken notice of theſe things, only to 
has ew how much it imports all forts of men, as 
y ci ell thoſe who handle the king's buſineſs, as 
reaſon Wandlords, tenants, merchants, gentlemen, and 


She common people, to contribute their utmoſt 
owards reviving credit, and with all their power 
nd (lo promote a circulation of money in the king- 
e deu Nom. a 

abou It is true, the peace of itſelf will in ſome meaſure 
d bring this about; but calling in the whole ſilver ſpe- 
t of ies, has made fo great an alteration in all matters 
and, hich relate to the public revenues and to trade, that 
ny, An all likelihood, things will not fall readily and 
ery ſoon into their wonted channel. 


pred 5 Ir is now apparent, that, on the 4th of 2 
at 


| May 1696, there was current in 
ek ekingdom, of the elipt money, about 5,600,000 
1 Epcldes what was hoarded, there might 
nen be current at that time, about 4 


( 7 SA . p 1 
m, millions of guineas; which, going 


muſt l 
be m 


1 
| " #1 Which, in tale, amounted to — 6,000,000 
| arch 3 = 
can 9 
4. Carry over 11,600,000 
Vor. I. 8 The 
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Brought over, I 15600, 00 4 


The ſecurities upon land have been . 
always eſteemed at 20 millions, 
and the eaſe of finding money at 
that time, by transferring mort- 
gages, made this a quick ſtock in 12 
| te kingdom, of about — , 20,000, 
Tallies, bank bills, bank notes, lot- + 
tery tickets, goldſmiths notes and 
paper credit of the like kind, 
which was transferrable, did pro 
duce, 1n all probability, a quick 
ſtock, amounting to at leaſt — 15,000,008 


Mit 


In all 46, o 


— 


This was the fabric the conſent of men g 
their neceſſities had erected here; and perth 
the building might have ſtood for a while, if, 
15 alledged, the clamours of the common pa Parlia 
ple had not preſſed ſo very hard upon i be b 
miniſters, to venture its pulling down. Full 

Though credit, through the ſcarcity of mon 
has been in an ill poſture, yet it will be abſurd pbſtr: 
affirm, that it was ever quite extinguiſhed; n 
no people could have ſubſiſted a fingle we 
without it; it is the principal mover in all buy 
neſs, and if there ſhould be 4 total ffagnatih 
in this nerval juice, a dead pally would fon 
with ſeize the body- politic. | 

The moſt that can be ſaid is, that theres 
greater difference now than formerly, berwe 
ready money and ſecurities of any kind, becai 
there is a ſcarcity of one, and too great an abi 
dance of the other. 

The ebbs and flows of credit, as they ht | 
ſome, ſo they are beneficial to others; and will 


4 
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| 
2 Ve borrow at home, intcreſt, or reward for for— 
500, 0 earance, is not greatly prejudicial to the collec- 
J. ive body of the people; and there is no monar- 
hy, and perhaps, hardly any republic, but ſome 
ime or other has been found tardy in relation to 
he payment of their debts; yet, where the ſtate 
pf things is at bottom eſteemed ſafe, credit re- 
doo Fives and is recovered. 

The difficulty credit meets with, does perhaps 
Every much proceed from this, that moſt miniſters 
forget the paſt, and are only intent upon the 
future; former debts being not fo much thought 
Jon, as how they may contract new ones. If ſome 
yf the time was ſpent in looking after old funds, 
hat is, employed in procuring freſh ſupplies, 

Sovernments would not be in ſuch diſtreſs for 
Inoney. 
I bo vaſt arrear that preſſes ſo hard on England, 
Wn all likelihood could never have ſwelled ſo high, 
f every branch of the revenues granted by the 
parliament had been improved and managed to 
he beſt advantage ; but this point ſhall be more 
fully handled in the next diſcourſe. 
s 4A big debt, ſlowly paid in, does moſt certainly 
Pbſtruct future borrowing ; but if the reſpective 
branches had anſwered better, not only the grow- 
Pog intereſt had been cleared off, but the prin— 
ipal ſum owing had yearly leſſcned, which muſt 
have been a more pleaſing object for paſt and pre- 
ent dealers with the exchequer to contemplate, 

than a debt of ſo many millions. 
The huge engine of credit, by which public 
and private affairs have been ſo commodiouſly 
Frranſacted, and which now ſeems off the wheels, 
in all probability is not to be put in order by patching 
here and there; and can never have true motion, 
all the legiſlative power interpoſe in ſetting all 
the ſprings right, and in mending the whole 


M 2 What- 
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Whatever diminution our ſtock may hy | 
ſuffered, and whatever decreaſe has happened 
dur annual income, this nation may be till co 


puted to have remaining in it an intrinſic wor 


or value of 600 millions in land and ſtock of # 
kinds; moſt of which, ſome way or other, bea 


made liable to public debts, it will, upon exan 


nation, be judged a ſufficient ſecurity to ſuch 


have dealings with the government, 

And ſince there is no reaſon to apprehend 
ſolvency in the ſtate, the reviving of credit: 
only depend upon thoſe meaſures which the py 
lic ſhall rake to diſcngage itſelf. 


It is not probably to be reſtored by any pt 
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ment to borrow a ſum to ſupply the next oct 
fon ; but, in all likelihood, the true way to mi 
it flouriſh, is, by wiſe arts of government, to gi 
a value and reputation to the 14 millions alre 
depending on the public faith. | 

If the tallies already ſtruck, and ſecurities 
the like nature can any ways be made to regai 
their former repute with the people, they vil 
bring to light the money; when that circulats, 


on land ſecurity; ſo that this ſtock mg 


come again to be in motion, and that will bei 


enable us to ſupply the king, and carry on ov 
trade, 

Until this ftock be put in motion, merchant 
will not have the means to proceed with thel 
foreign traffic. And unleſs tallies, &c, recove 


their former value, there will be no encourage 
ment to trade abroad, when the gain is ſo mu 
greater by dealing with the excheauer at home. 
But as to the relation which credit has to trade, 
that point is more fully handled in the 6th Ly” . 
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The reſtoring of credit will principally depend 


pon ſuch counſels as ſhall render the condition 
f things firm and ſtable, to which, a ſound 
ecace and wholeſome Jaws, that ſhall for ever 
cure the people's rights and liberty, will much 


ontribute. 
For trade, from whence riches come, (the 


Foundation of credit) cannot thrive where wars 


are apprehended, and where freedom 1s under 
any kind of danger. 

The king's valour and conduct have given us 
eace; and we have reaſon to aſſure ourſelves of 


Till the reſt from his wiſdom and the fatherly 


affection he ſhcws to his people. 
The love th's country bears to his perſon and 


government, are a better ſecurity to him, than 
E thoſe numerous armies his neighbours are obliged 
to entertain about them in times of the pro- 
foundeſt quiet; which military force is the true 
reaſon that, in an exigency, they find fo little cre- 
dit among their ſubjects. 


Governments arc not only truſted from a good 
opinion conceived of their ſtability and ſtrength, 


but alſo for the wiſdom that is ſhewn in the con- 


duct of their whole affairs. 
Upon which ſcore, it may very much help credir, 
to ſee theimmoralities and irreligion of the age cor- 


ple to believe that God will bleſs them with ſuc- 


1 ceſs and proſperity, who reverence his power, and 


obſerve his revealed will and religion, with devo- 
tion in themſelves, and without any ſpirit of per- 
ſecution, or deſire of oppreſſing the conſciences 
of others. 
In the ſame manner, ſteady councils, vigilance 
in the miniſters, and thrift and œconomy in the 
ſtate, induce private perſons to truſt the public 
with their money, 
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And they are thereunto very much encouraged, 
when they ſee the ſeveral branches of the reye. 


nues, upon which they depend for their ſecy. 
rities, managed with the utmoſt care, and im. 
roved to the belt advantage. 
And the people will be invited to have a goo! 
opinion of tallies already ſtruck, and to make 
freſh loans, when they ſee ſuch Ways and Means 


will anſwer effectually, and not load the kingdon 
from year to year with ſo great an arrear, as may 
make the lenders apprehend that at laſt thei 
debts ſhall become deſperate. 

And the cuſtoms and new impoſitions being 
ſecurity for ſo many millions, it muſt certainly be 
a great ſatisfaction to ſuch as deal with the en. 
chequer, to ſee that no wrong meaſures be taken 
that may unhinge and diſturb the beneficial traf. 
fics of the nation; and to find both the legiſlative 
and miniſterial power of the kingdom apply 


ſelf ſtrenuouſiy to the care and protection af Ritter. 


trade. 
_ Credit depending ſo much upon the meaſures that 
ſhall be taken in relation to the revenues and trade; 
and ſince it is of ſuch importance to the king 
and his people that credit ſhould be reſtored, the 
writer of theſe papers is reſolved to aſſiſt with 
his poor endeavours in ſo good a work, and to 
offer to the public the following obſervations, 
which are the reſult of not a little ſtudy, and (in 
the revenues) of ſome experience. 
His chief aim is to give hints for better judg. 
ments to work upon; and to ſhew that gentle- 
men, by reading and application, may arrive at 
ſuch a Knowledge in all theſe matters, as not 
to be impoſed upon by merchants and other in- 
tereſted perſons, to give into counſels deſtruc ive 
to their country. 
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He deſigns in the following diſcourſes (with all 
poſſible ſubmiſſion to better underſtandings) to 


3 bew which may be the beſt way of managing 
the king's revenues; and what Ways and Means 
there are of getting out of debt, and ſupplying 


the government in this preſent juncture. 


He further propoſes to ſhew, that, contrary to 


the notions of ſome people, trade is beneficial 
to England; and what meaſures, as he thinks, 


may beſt contribute to give it due protection. 
Laſtly, He means more particularly to treat 


of the Eaſt India trade, as being the traffic mott 
attacked, and in greateſt danger of being loſt, 
W through the cantrivances of ſome who ſecretly 
are enemies to trade in general. 


The author would not have entered ſo deeply 


into the ſtate and condition of things, as his 
W ſubject obliges him to do, but that he is ſatisfied 
the ſervice 0i his prince and country require, 
that in this ſcaſon, truth ſhould be modeſtly, but 


plainly ſpoken; nothing being ſo pernicious as 


flattering remedies, which may ſkin the ſore over 


for the prelent, but leave it to rancle and feſt-r 


& within, Belides, he is fully convinced the cou- 


rage of an Engitth parliament is able to face any 


x danger, and that its wiſdom is {ufficient to ex- 


tricate the government from any difficulties which 
may ſcem to invade it. 

Having ſome thoughts of leaving this king- 
dom, he Hhelieved himſelf bound to communicate 
theſe few remarks; which, though they may not 
prove beneficial, yer he hopes they will be judged 
well intended to the public by him, whole prin- 
cipal view in all he does and thinks, ſhall be the 
&rvice of his king and country, 
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On the Management of the King's Revenues. frugali 
GE that gov 
TYVHERE is nothing can more conduce to Nute nd 
the welfare and proſperity of the govern- {Mult ſu 
ment, than that the revenues ſhould be in ſuch Where th 
order as to put the public debts in a method of {Welt me: 
being cleared. Withers c. 
Spain is a ſufficient inſtance what a weight | And 1 
old debts are upon any country, and how they {Whoſe c. 
render preſent adminiſtration difficult and impo- France, 
tent; the chief branches of that kingdom's reve- ppon an 
nue are employed in payment of intereſt for {either 
money borrowed an hundred years ago, and that {Wetence 
nouriſhment, which ſhould ſupport the body poli- 


tned th 
tic, 8 
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being diverted another way, it becomes 
— | ok and unable to reſiſt accidents ; and when a 
Fople ſo involved, come to be engaged in a 
Preign war, it is quickly evident to their enemies, 
bit they are not much to be feared for their 
dwer, and to their friends, that they are not to 

& depended on for any help. 
$ Theſe large anticipations, which began in 1588, 
pd were continued on from year to year without 


by meaſures thought on to lefſen the debt, have 


d, ore contributed to fink the Spaniſh monarchy, 

. all their other bad counſels put together. 

It may be the intereſt of the great ones in the 
tion, to have the priace's affairs embroiled and 
ptangled. Stewards thrive not under lords and 
eat men, unleſs they are encumbered and run 
t; it is often the ſame thing with miniſters, in 
lation to a kingdom; the prince's revenue is 
ways an ample feld for ſuch as handle his buſi- 

eſs, to range in; however, it yields much a bet- 
3 crop when the public neceſſities are very 
3 

But it concerns the whole people that ſuch 
frugality ſhould be introduced in the ſtate, as 
hat government may be carried on with mode- 


to Nate and eaſy taxes; and yet this economy, which 

rn- huſt ſupport a nation, is hardly to be obſerved 

ich Where the debts are fo immenſe as to fright the 

oft Welt men from the miniſtry, and to make the 
tiers careleſs and deſperate. 

zht And this has been all along the caſe of Spain, 

ey {Whoſe crown revenue is near as large as that of 


- France, but ſo clogged and anticipated, that 
ve- Ippon any emergency, for want of money, they can 
for {either find fleets nor armies for the kingdom's 
hat efence; and this reflection has probably tright- 
li- Fred the honeſteſt and ableſt men from under- 
ic, 8 taking 
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taking the adminiſtration of their affairs; f 
whence has followed that negligence, diſtract puntry' 
and weakneſs, which 1s ſo remarkable in al! the Pe ſhou 
counſels. "WS This | 

When a prince is ſo ſtreightened that he cM 
not maintain his officers of ſtate in their due pq 
and dignity, they are liable to be corrupted fro 
abroad; when he cannot pay his troops, the { 
diers mult ſubſiſt by free quarter, and by 0 
preſſing che people; when there is not whe | 
withal to maintain the civil liſt, that is, ta gin 


Fe conc 
at me; 
ublic, | 
nder, 2 
ay to 


competent ſalarics to ſuch as are concerned in Fran 
achminiſtring of juſtice, or handling the publ fleared, 
reveaucs z juſtice will be fold, and the revenull Pre to f 
will be fraudulently and looſely managed. future 
But the miniiters in Spain may like all üs peop 
very well; they may get more for betraying tha The. 
maſter, than by gwing faithful counſels ; the Ither b 
military men may be better pleaſed with licem Bod 
and rapine, than with regular pay; and their mn Folitions 
of buſineſs in general, may love to ſce a. lofi uf: and 
and careleſs adminiſtration, in which the revenue" © 
the laws, and all other parts of government nf We gove 
neglected ; tor their greateſt harveſt is where t&M That 
king is mott deceived, and the largeſt ſums at Wuct ma, 
given to get the law wreſted, to have injuſti Frols del 
done, to procure undue preference, and to n 8 
tain exorbitant grants. 8 But ſ1 
But the people of Spain had quite another ſh dying t 
tereſt; and they would not be in the languiſhing 1 
poſturethey are in at preſent, if, from the beginning, Alis diſce 
they had taken ſuch meaſures as would effectuuſeme 
have relieved the crown from thoſe debts ani Pranches 
difficulties which now ſeem to countenance tit recitt, : 
miſgovernment in their affairs, or at leaſt mak And 1 
it very difficult to be avoided. Commod 
And to ſuch who weigh the matter well, "el wy 
ing mo 


will appear fall as important to the ſubjects ot 
cou 
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untry, as to the prince himſelf, that his reve- 
e ſhould be put into a good condition. 
This long war has brought a great debt upon 
England; and in the th diſcourſe we ſhall en- 
-2vour to prove, that all different ranks of men 
Te concerned, as well in honour as in intereſt, 
at meaſures ſhould be taken to diſengage the 
ublic, in order to avoid the calamities Spain is 
Binder, and as what will prove the moft likely 
bay to preſerve this kingdom againſt the power 
France; ſince when thefe incumbrances are 
geared, the king will be in a much better poſ- 
ure to ſecure trade, to defend himſelf in cafe of 
future war, to ſupport his allies, and to protect 
is people. 
The debts of a country are to be paid off, 
ither by well managing and improving the pre- 
nt revenues, or by laying new duties and im- 
Poſitions; the firſt way without doubt is the moſt 
uſt and reaſonable; but it will be hardly ſuf- 
Wicient to anſwer all the wants which preſs upon 
We government. 
That encreaſe which quiet times and good con- 
i boct may bring to ſeveral branches, will leſſen the 
ui rols debt apace, but probably not ſupply ſuch a 
„ em as may be wanting. 
hut ſince there are no Ways and Means of ſup- 
er ing the ſtate fo good and eaſy, as a right ma- 
«hn bagement of the revenues already granted; in 
nin! his diſcourſe we ſhall endeavour to ſhew what im- 
dual rovements may be expected from thoſe ſeveral 
big 1 which are now the principal funds of 
edit. 


— 6 

72 And in the 5th tract, we ſhall examine what 
ommodities may be the proper object of a new 

ell, Yor impoſition ; and what methods of rai- 

. of ing money for the future (in caſe it be wanted) 


uni will 
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will in all likelihood be leaſt burthenſome to- 


kingdom. 

T he principal branches which are a ſecurity 
thoſe loans which have been made to the gow 
ment, are the old and new cuſtoms, and ney i; 
poſitions, the old and additional exciſe, | 
duty on malt, on windows, on parchment x 
paper, on ſalt, on marriages, births and buri 
on glaſs ware, tobacco-pipes, &c. and the 
on leather. 

Theſe impoſitions are funds upon which ay 
great ſum has been raiſed, that yet remains u 
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uiry 
paid; and if methods can be found out to mi ay 4 
theſe revenues aniwer better, by ſo far as they of, thei; 


be improved, by ſo far new taxes {always irk{y 
to the people) may be avoided. 

I by a good management in theſe duties! 
debt will be cleared in 7 years, that otherif 
may be 10 years a paying, the nation will! 


after? 

The 
rom th 

The war 


Par can 
ſo much the ſooner diſengaged, which is a nd pa 
ſideration that ought to weigh extremely in le, wh 


preſent juncture ; for, in caſe of any future wii 
we ſhall be able to move with much more at 


he fit 


ſtrength, when this burthen is off our ſhoulder ale, 

A clear revenue will very much contribute on b 
the reſtoring that ceconomy which mult preſen c prod! 
and ſupport a government, either in war of J 
peace; it is therefore hoped that a bare offer The 6 


ſhewy methods how theſe ſeveral branches may ale, 


ſince the writer has no other aim in theſe, or a 


improved, will be taken in good part ; eſpecial on b 

; WW litior 
other of his obſervarions, than the kingdon year 
ſervice. 1690 


For having intentions of leaving England, 
is willing to communicate the few lights he 
gathered by ſome years experience, eſpecially W 
tie duties of exciſe ; he has no thoughts - Wo 
| Planta 
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W:nting any perſons ; but one of the fines they 
Wuſt pay, who are in employment, is to have 
eir conduct cenſured by the ſtanders by; and 
ey who mean no reflection on any bodies of 
en, and only in a national concern to hunt 
Wer truth, ſhould be encouraged, if they can 
ake any material objection to the ſubordinate 
Panagement in the ſeveral branches of the king's 
venue. 
Many funds have ſo little anſwered the expec- 
ation of the parliament, that it may be worth 
Enquiry, how it comes to paſs they have pro- 
Buced no more ? and whether they are deficient 
In their own nature, or for want of looking 
Witer ? 

The decreaſe in the cuſtoms may proceed 
rom the interruptions trade has met with during 
he war; but we cannot be of opinion, that the 

War can ſo much have affected the other duties, 
ind particularly that of the exciſe on beer and 
le, which we ſhall firſt examine. 


ac erne ſingle exciſe on beer and J. 
Iden ale, with the additional duties 
pute on brandy and itrong waters, 
relen i produced, year ending 24th 
ot June, 1689, groſs — 
fer! WT he ſingle exciſe on beer and 
nay a ale, with the additional duties 
ec on brandy, and the new impo- 
or 1 ſition on low wines, produced, 
8 year ending 24th of June, 
1696, groſs 533,580 13 33 


don 5 


nd, 


15 : The duty fallea 308,424 11 5¹ 
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It is true, French brandies have been prohibit 
and the law has made ſome alteration in 
charges on the people; upon which article; # 
lowance is to be made, but whether or no 
can amount to ſuch a decreaſe, ſhall be by fi 
by examined. 

And in the encloſed ſcheme of the produc 
this revenue, for 7 years before the war, and 


years ſince, the produce ſhall be ſer down only; 
the ale and beer. | 


Prodi 


Produce of the Single Duty on Beer and Ale. 
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The accounts of the exciſe for the year end ro ſ 
24th of June 1697, are not yet perfectly e ſuc 
up; but, from a near eſtimate, we have reaſy WF ſhone 
think it is fallen that year very conſiderably, gener 


g From the ſaid ſcheme it may be obſerved, But 
in the former management, for the whok Indeed 
years it was in commiſſion, every year was H ieners 
ter than the other; which gradual encreaſe be king 
an argument that it was natural, not violent, eſpecti 
work not of chance, force, or power, but rah pffcers 
the effect of induſtry and conduct. Fior int. 
The Ways and Methods by which this bra And 
was gradually ſo improved, ſhall be here ſet do ere re 
briefly; and if thoſe Methods are judged ent; 
ſonably contrived, well formed, and ſuch | ach n 
might promiſe ſucceſs, it will naturally lead m Pffcers 
to conſider how far the change of thoſe Method nation 
in the ſucceeding managements, may have be But 
hurtful to his majeſty's revenue. abroad 
When the exciſe was put from a farm into ot be 
commiſſion, the commiſſioners at their fi perlons 
coming in did not make any material changed tault; 
officers, deferring that till they had better Kno not ful 
ledge of thoſe under them, and till they wer impoſe 
more maſters of their buſineſs; and by degres things 
and with great caution, they weeded out ſuch uf The! 
qualified, corrupt, or negligent officers, as h ncreal 
been partially brought in during the former e NN 
nagement; which was ſupine enough towards tht that fu 
latter end. king's 
And whereas the methods of keeping ti . Tbe 
ſtock books and way of charging the peopt. their c 
were different almoſt in every collection, they ſt have“ : 
tld one uniform method through the Who off 
kingdom; taking that form for a pattern, which in e 
had been made uſe of with molt ſucceſs in te Suse 
beſt managed collections; which were, Yor 1 
ſhire, Wales, and the 4 northern counties. * 75 
Vo, 
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To ſee which method put in execution, and to 
e ſuch other directions performed as the com- 


I 
* iſoners ſhould afterwards give, they appointed 
y. seneral riders, and 8 general ſuperviſors. 
d, g But as a check above all, (and which was 
hok Indeed the life of their whole affair) the commiſ- 


Woners themſelves made frequent circuits round 
he kingdom, viewing every particular officer in his 
Feſpetive diviſion; without which, the inferior 
Wfficers would have run into ſloth, and the ſupe- 
Voor into corruption. ; 
And in theſe circuits, they could obſerve who 
Pere remiſs, who diligent, who deferved advance- 
nent; who wanted removing; and here they ſuited 
ach man's diſtrict to his capacity; ; and if their 
fers were corrupt, here they got true infor- 
ation of their proceedings. 
But theſe commiſſioners had done little good 
abroad with their inſpection, if the officers had 
Hot been ſenſible that they were overlooked by 
oeerſons ſkilful in the matter, and able to hit a 
Wtault; for that commiſſioner who rides abroad 
not fully poſſeſſed of his buſineſs, ſhall be hourly 
Wmpoſed upon by the inferior officers, and leave 
things in a worſe order than he found them. 
They rarely made any addition of officers to 
gencreale the king's charge, but upon their own 
ie in theſe circuits; ; and upon a full conviction, 
What ſuch encreaſe of expence would turn to the 
king's account. 
They took care to employ reſpenſible men for 
their collectors, by which means their accounts 
| have: been made up with very little ſupers upon 
Jay officer. 
«6 in 6 years time they had got together 1200 
Ngaugers, active and {kilful; and ſuch a fer of 
omen, as perhaps no prince had ever a better em- 
Eployed i in his revenue. 
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And as to the commiſſion itſelf, it was gl 
compoſed of perſons, who, all of them, fon 
way or other, had been before converſant in ti 
exciſe, and who agreed very well together; fy 
in the 6 years of that management, not one thing 
was ever put to the vote among them. 

They were generally perſons not above ther 
employments; and who had no other buſineſs by 
the king's to follow; and they had a large ſala, 
which put them beyond corruption, g 

Their management was impartial; no muff 
was turned out only to let in another, but upuſ 
ſtrong proof, and the report of a commiſſione 
or general officer upon the ſpot; ſo that he w 
was {kilful and diligent, looked upon himſelf aff 
in for life; for which reaſon they were 1ervelſ8 
beartily and with affection. a 

Their management was uncorrupt ; no pla 
was fold, or ſuftered to be fold under them; by 
which they could pick and chooſe the beſt, ard 
were entirely maſters of their inferior officers. | 8 

They were ſteady and conſtant in their pt Encre: 
ceedings, not giving out general orders one wech ann. 
and contradicting them the next. 5 

They did not vex the people any where vi But 
unreaſonable fines; and knowing the revenue in manag 
ſome meaſure to be precarious, they were na tribute 
ſevere in London in exacting arrears, for fea = thoſe r 
that if they ſhould bring any diſtreſs and troube the he 
upon the London brewery, it would occaſion tie did m 
making ill drink, and drive the people to brew branch 
themſelves, which would deſtroy the duty. When 

Theſe commiſſioners did believe, that their . every! 
kill, fidelity, and diligence, would always e. and ur 
commend them to any government, and keep king f 
them in their employments; they therefore qui: ¶ Public 
ted their private buſinels and profeſſions, u Which 

devote 4 
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g Woccaligned my Lord Rocheſter (no incompetent 
udge in thoſe matters) at his leaving the treaſury, 
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pears by the encreaſe that was made in the duty. 
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we n 
tributed to the wiſdom and ſteady conduct of 
© thoſe noble 5 who, while they governed at 
the head o 


did more at Whitehall towards keeping this 


e not 
fear 
0uble 
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bres 

When the principal officers and commiſſioners of 
theit 5 
and under their direction, they took care that the 
king ſhould be well and diligently ſerved, and the 
public taſted the benefit of that great power 
which was truſted with them. They had notice 


8 ke. 
keep 
quit 


„ 00 


vote 


managing his revenue with the ſame care, affec- 
tion, and frugality, as the father of a family 
would uſe in the ordering his own affairs; which 


to take particular notice to the late king, how 
well that branch had been conducted. | 
How ſucceſsfully this management was, ap- 


ment, ending 24th June 1689, 
the Country and London ex- 
ciſe on beer and ale only, 
produced — — 

Laſt year of the farm, ending 
F 24th June 1683, the Coun- 


694,476 2 64 


try and London exciſe on beer 
and ale only, produced — 343,723 0 52 
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But, after all, the ſucceſs with which this 


management was attended, is chiefly to be at- 


the treaſury, in their ſeveral turns, 
branch in order, than was done in Broadſtreet. 


every revenue were in a manner of their chooſing, 
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how 
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devote themſelves wholly to the king's ſervice, 
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how each perſon attended, or underſtood ſl 
buſineſs; they called every month to Kknoy 
what commiſſioners were abroad ſurveying in the 
country; they looked into all tranſactions weekly, 
and took an exact account every quarter, hoy 
the duty proceeded ; and, in ſhort, the ſtrict ey, 
which the treaſury kept over the commiſſioners 
rendered them watchful over their inferig 
officers; all which together made the revenu 
flouriſh, 

If the ſeveral branches that ſhall be here men. 
tioned had anſwered better, the nation had owed 
much leſs than it does at preſent, which would 
have been a great eaſe to the king's affairs ; but 
perhaps, during the war, the public revenue 
were hardly capable of another ſort of conduc. 
For it has been obſerved in other countries, 
where war has introduced factions and diviſion, 
that no man is continued long enough in his em. 
ployment to gain experience in it. He, who 
begins to know a little, muſt preſently make 
room for ſomebody more uſeful in othreg, mat 
ters, or to gratify a ſide. And how cal ue re 
ſpective branches E: well managed, when the 
principal offices thereunto relating ar re, may be, 
3 or 4 times in a few years, made a Prey to the 
victorious party? In divided nations, the molt 

ikilful treaſury that ever was, will find itſelf en. 
KATE and its care in the prince's affairs diſap- 
pointed; 
ſpirits will obtrude their unſkilful heads into the 
fubordinate ſtations, where they will be an inſut- 


130 


who fit at helm. 

To cure this dangerous diſtemper of faction 
and parties, ſhould be the joint care of good 
men, whoſe deſigns and councils ſhould all have 
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1 10 : Lhe ſame end, that is, their prince's proſperity 
Know : and country's welfare. 


1 the! As faction is the effect of that looſe govern- 
ekly, ment which is unavoidable in a time of war and 
how trouble; ſo, while faction is ſuffered to continue, 
t eye Nit is a perpetual bar to better adminiſtration , for 
nen it emboldens the bad, and terrifies the good. It 
eric is a lunatic, whom the phyſician cannot approach 
rene without danger to himlelf. Some ſtateſmen 


therefore, when it rages high, withdraw from 


men. affairs, and will not miniſter the phyſic of their 
owed ME councils till the fit is over, and till time or chance 
voud have fettered and bound up the patient; but 
but though this caution of theirs be good for them- 


2nues WF ccives, it is hurtful to the public. They ought 


duc, rather at ſuch a ſeaſon to interpoſe with their 
tries ſound advice, prudence, and wiſdom, and there- 
Gon, by endeavour to cure a corrupt and frantic 


em- people. 
who Where factions reign, the prince is in greateſt 
make denger, for he ſuffers moſt by thoſe errors, which 
mat of both ſides will be continually committed, 
ie fe. when each fide is always deſirous to put the other 
the in the wrong. Thele diviſions incumber a king 
y be, in all his functions and oflic.s of the ſtate, and 
o the briag delays in all bis buiincſs. Miniſters that 
moſt [offer them to grow, and who give them counte- 
f en- nance, intend not his ſervice, but their own 
liſap- greatneſs, which being not built upon me rit, and 
ulent conſcquently precarious, they would for: My with 
o the outward helps, and by the ſtrength of parties; 
inſuf. the heads af” which, in truth, ſhare between them 
thoſe that regal power, of which both ſides pretend to 
be ſo Ca eful, 
* P 


tion 8 + prince engaged in foreign wars, 8 
good abtent, and preſied by the neceflity F his at 
have! | fairs vg hill ne and then {ome 5 kings, 

the N 3 which 
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which his wiſdom will undoubtedly correct ij 
1 Leg times. 
they narrow his intereſt, who endeavour 9 


confine his bounty and favours to any one party, 


them lies, limited to one place and ſtation, is yl 
a more pernicious counſel, 
But to return to our preſent matter; as th 
former commiſſioners every year advanced th 
exciſe, ſo under the late managers it has even 
3 decreaſed, except in 1696, in which yen 
ere was an advance of 38,899 J. 1s. 84 d. buf 
when their accounts come to be made up exatth 
for 1697, it will appear they have again lol 
ground more than ever. 
If in the new commiſſions that have been made 


ſuch perſons have been employed, as were gene- 
rally never bred to the buſineſs, and whoſe for- 
tunes were above it, and who have never wel 
agreed one with the other. 

If every new commiſſion has made ſudden and 
material alterations, both in the methods for 
merly practiſed, and by changing the officers ; 
they have unhinged the former method approve 
of by long experience, and put the gaugers upon 
a new way of keeping their ſtock-books, and 
charging the people. 

If they have left above 1200 officers in tit 
country for ſome years to themſelves, without 
any inſpection; if they are not enough maſter 
of their buſineſs to make theſe circuits effec- 
tually, and to look into the proceedings of thel 
under officers. 

If, inſtead of courting the juſtices of peace, 
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N cgecdtation of popularity, they have in a manner in- 
8, and ted them to find fault with their officers, and 
ect uo ade with the victuallers againſt the revenue. 

e tha if they have encreaſed the king's charge with- 
ur uß put ſufficient reaſon, not upon their own view, 
Party, ¶ but merely at the ſuggeſtion of thoſe under them. 

as u If they have employed ſuch men for collectors, as 
is Jet n a ſhort time did run away with 25,000 J. of the 

King's Money. 

is til if they have turned out upon ſlight grounds, 
d te ne major part of the 1200 able and experienced 
ever {officers that were left them by the former mana- 
„gers, and if the reſt think they hold their em- 


J. but e but precariouſly. 


dach Ir they are unconſtant and unſteady in their 
1 Jt proceedings, and vary their orders very often ; 
and if the greateſt part of their time is wholly 
taken up in placing and diſplacing officers. 
enue If they have vexed the brewers with frivolous 
gene. informations, and unreaſonable fines; and if, by 
for ſeverely exacting arrears, they have ſo diſtreſſed 
well the London brewers that they cannot afford to 
make good drink, and ſo have driven the people 


O 
1 anl to brew for themſelves. 


mad: 


for- lf ſome among them, who have knowledge 
5% and experience in this revenue, have been (as is 
ove! alledged) all along overvoted, and driven into 
upon BY wrong meaſures by a majority. 
and 4 And if many of the commiſſioners have ſuch 
2 multiplicity, either of public or private buſi— 
the = neſs, that they cannot attend the king's ſervice in 
hou this poſt ſo much as would be required in a vigo- 
ſters tous management. 
ffec- If all thele allegations without doors are true, 
then (hich we are far from averring) and if, as is 
4 = ſaid abroad, in the progreſs of 7 years ſo great a 
ace, 


change has been made from the former method 
ons ot governing that duty, and in ſo many material 
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inſtances, we need look no further for the rea xr, fror 
of a great part of that decay which is felt Nhich 


the revenue of exciſe. 8 Charle 
| þ duties 
Laſt year of the former manage- l «©. e lquors 
ment, ending 24th June @ all cha 
1689, the Country and Lon- Wis pref 
don exciſe on beer and ale Jas befc 


only, produced ſingle duty 694,476 2 
The ex. 
produ 
£ the C 


year ending 24th June 1696, 
the Country and London ex- 


ciſe on beer and ale only, pro- ago, 
duced ſingle duty — 512,160 30 ann. 
The ſingle duty fallen under the The 
preſent management, per ann. 182,315 19 is gre 
But if, as we have reaſon to Jure by 
believe, it fell again, year At of 
ending 24th June 1697, in dditior 
the ſingle duty, about — 73,747 oo y the 


—— — Some 


Then the ſingle duty was fallen, ſentmer 
under the preſent manage- 3690, 
ment, year ending 24th June 9 
1697, about per ann. — 256,062 o Ohe al 


And it, as the accounts will 
ſhew, it yielded, 1697, not 


— —— 


at 


And th 


above — — 438,413 00 ing 
Out of which, deduct for manage- | 5 
— 

And there remains to the king 338,413 00 But 

Know, 


According to which account, his preſent ma-: make 
jeſty does not touch fo great a ſum from this re- Nof the 
venue, as king Charles II. received from it, 17 Hneeds 
years ago, when it was out in farm, Maw m 


For, 
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, from Mr. Daſhwood's farm, . 

which began ann. 1680, king 

Charles II. received from thoſe 

duties (excluſive of imported 

2 and brandy, and clear of 
all charges in the management) . 448,826 9 © 
Dis preſent majeſty did. receive, 

as before, in 1697 — - 338,413 0 0 


Die exciſe on beer and ale only, 


produces therefore now leſs to 
the crown than it did 17 years 
ago, when under a farm, by per 
— 110,413 9 © 


The reaſons which are commonly given for 
Whis great decreaſe, are the alteration of the mea- 
Jure by act of parliament; the 1oth allowance by 
gt of parliament for taking in the worts; the 
additional duties; the decay of trade occaſioned 


Sy the war, and the quartering of ſoldiers. 

5 8 of the preſent commiſſioners, in a pre- 
Fentment delivered to the treaſury, March 29 
3690, did value ö 
> 1 
The alteration of the meaſure, 

at — 29,074: 12 15 
And the 10th allowance for charg- 

ing in worts, at 2,055 17 8s 


Total, 98331 :.9-:10 


But ſuch as are acquainted with this revenue 


Know, that neither of theſe heads could poſſibly 
make fo conſiderable an alteration in the amount 
ſof the vouchers ; ſo that their computation mult 
needs be wrong, for this change made by the 


lau muſt have had its principal operation all at 
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once; and in the 1ſt year of the prefent mana 
ment, by which time this law had wrought |, 
chief effect, the duty fell but 60,653 J. 75. 1124 

So that the remaining decreaſe muſt Procee 
from decay of trade, the additional duties, on 
tering ſoldiers; with other reaſons that ſhall h 
taken notice of by and by, or from ſome chang 
that has been made in the management. ; 
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The revenue is apparently fallen near 4d, ay ethod 
yet it is hardly to be imagined that our trag ut abc 
foreign and domeſtic, both are ſunk 3d ; on ban WI 
contrary, our domeſtic buſineſs and our exp I chat 


tations, which is the trade whereon the exciſe d. 
pends chiefly, have been near as great all aloy 
fince, as before the war. It cannot be faid ou 
manufactures are leſſened 3d; it is plain our pe 
ple are not diminiſhed 3d; not 4d part of dt 


perſons take to brewing themiclves, who yer the 
wont to be furniſhed from the common breye moſt co 
Nor can it appear to any one's obſervation, ta has 

Londor 


there is 4d leſs of exciſable drink conſumed tha 
formerly; and yet, well nigh all this muſt happa 
to make that the revenue ſhould be near 3d d. 
miniſhed. 

If the decreaſe did truly proceed from th 
aforeſaid cauſes, London in ſome proportiat 
would be thereby affected ; and yer by the for: 
going account it may be ſeen, that London hah 
all along fallen but little, and indeed no more ne 
than what the additional duties might really o ent co 
Wop ang been ſc 

The duty in London, by a medium of 7 yea 
has decreaſed 17, 01 J. per ann. n 

The duty in the Country, by a medium of methock 
years, has decreaſed 155,592 J. per ann. . And 

Why ſhould the fall in London be but 20 0 the 
7 of the general decieaſe; and yet the duty d pad inf 
.ondon be about th part of the whole exciſe! Junknow 
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o ſer this matter in a true light, will perhaps 
2 how this revenue comes to be ſo much de- 
eaſed. 


The former commiſſioners could do very little 
the advancing the exciſe of London, which, 
ecauſe it had been conſtantly under the eye of 


| ethod. They could in 6 years raiſe London 
jut about 18,000 J. per ann, which was no more 
| han what might naturally arife from the growth 
that city in ſuch a time. 
But they found ample room for their induſtry 
In the Country, which had been always ſlackly 
nanaged by the farmers, and where the officers 
Pad been left to themſelves without any ſupe- 
Fior inſpection; and it was there (as may be ſeen 
the foregoing ſcheme) that they made their 
gnoſt conſiderable improvements. 
In the ſame manner the former managers left 
ondon to the ſucceeding commiſſioners, ſettled 
In a good method, and ſupplied with able offi- 
ters; which method had not been changed, nor 
Frere the officers altered till 1695. London did 
therefore hold up till then, and the additional 
Wuties had very little influence there. 
But the great fall in the duty has happened in 
the ſeveral counties of England, which perhaps 
have not been ſo much under the eye of the pre- 
Went commiſſioners, where the officers have not 
been ſo much inſpected as formerly; and where, 
bit is ſaid, the moſt ſkilful officers have been 


turned out, and where it is reported that the old 


methods have been all unravelled. 

And in London, in 1695, at which time it is 
aid the old methods were likewiſe broken into, 
and inferior officers brought into play, utterly 
unknowing in the brewery, the exciſe of this 
City 


e farmers, they found it ſettled in a very good 
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City fell at one clap 90597. 5s. od. It isi 
the next year it mounted again ; but it is thoy 
by courſes ſo unnatural, as are not like to hold gut b 

Theſe conſiderations incline ſuch as are com eratior 
{ant in the exciſe, to think that the great dec Eaſon 
in this branch may rather proceed from quit -nue 
the old ſcheme, rules, and methods of mand at it 
ment, than from the additional duties, ali ana, 


TA 
| d mo! 
leſt. 


tions by the law, quartering of ſoldiers, or a inclir 
decay of trade, or want of conſumption. prove 
It this decreaſe had happened from cauſe; | war, 


fecting the kingdom in general, the fall off 
duty Between London and the Country muſt 1 
held ſome proportion; the great inequality cher 


Dae. 
o c 


rove 
muſt ſuggeſt tous, chat probably it may proce df 3 
ſome defect in management. It is true, the che 
rations in the meaſure, and the 10th allown creaſe 
given by act of parliament, light upon the Coull ge kin 
try; but this again ſeem to be balanced by othe ; etic hi 
advantages; for the great exportations Eagle Health, 
has had dur ring this war, have given a good priifſented. 


to all commodities of our own orowth ; vp o, 7 5 : 
which ſcore, rents have been all along well pail 

Until laſt year, in the Country, manufactures pn Ech pa 
ceeded briſkly ; wages have been very high, af 5 t 
gencrally ſpeaking, tenants, and the Whole mid | ple, 
rank of men were much at their eaſe, (peradie And ab. 
ture we may ſay in great plenty for the 7 firſt yen rever 
of the war) all which ſhould naturally tend to a lage wealt 
conſumption of cxciſable commodities among t 
common people, The decays in trade, which the Which 
war may have occaſioned, have been molt ſenſiby per 3 
fel: in London, which depends upon foreign tr 7 And th 
fic, profeſſions, and handictafts, which cann there 
flouriſh in a time of war z ſo that it the decay Ul 17,0 
trade had been fuck as to affect the exciſe in year 


very great drgree, the proportion would nx 
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held a” 
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It is a more in London, where trading has been 
 thouWWlleſt. 
, ' 

> hold gut before we look into the abatement theſe 
- ConWerations may have occaſioned, it will not be 
dec reaſonable to examine one point, whether the 
qui enue was managed to the utmoſt advantage, 
mand at its height, in 1688? 


) alte 
5 Or ; 


And, with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, we 
W& inclined to think it was yet capable of greater 
pprovement, but for the intervening accidents 
| war, the new. duties, and interruption of 
de. 

To clear this, we muſt take notice that the 
provements made in the 6 years of the former 
Banagement, did not all ariſe from the conduct 
the managers, but in part from the natural 
ereaſe of wealth, and numbers of people in 
we kingdom; and computing by political arith- 
E-tic how that proceeded, and how the ſtock of 
health, and numbers of people annually aug- 
hented, there ſeems reaſon to proportion the 
50,753 4. encreaſe made in thoſe 6 years thus: 
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mid ple, or — 95000. 
radver 1 Ind about rr th part of the 

lt yen revenue for encreaſe of 

a large wealth, or — 39,000 
ong til 

ich the JV hich together is $009 /. 

ſenſibh : per ann. or 48, 000 for 6 Years. 
zn and the artificial encreaſe 

can thereof by management, 

"Cay d 


17,000 /. per ann. one 


e n year upon another, or 102,c09 for 6 years, 
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And the natural and ar- FU. 
tificial improvements to- 
gether, 25,000 /. per 
ann, and ſo the im- 
provement of, in round | 
numbers, — 150,000 in the 


And by the courſe of improving the ſaid re 
nue during thoſe 6 years, if peace had continy 
to the year 1696, the duties would probably h 
received a further encreaſe of 13, ooo /. per a 


In all for 7 years, more 91,000 J. thus: 


iſt, By encreaſe J. J. 
of people and 
wealth, per 


ann, — doo or 56,000 for 7 years 


2dly, By good 


management, 5000 or 35,000 for 7 years, 


On both accounts 


per ann. 13,000 or 91,000 in the 7 ye 


. of 1 
So th 
1 uly (an 
Hon mu 
& the L 
Wlowanc 
Efary t 
Ws natu! 
Panager 
hether 
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e. We | 
Wents t 
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the encr 
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6 yea 


Note, That the firſt article of encreaſe MAtation 


- 


wealth and people would have ſwelled hg ade at 


every year, as riches and numbers had augment And 
and the article from management muſt have Hen Se 
leſs ; ſo that in 7 years it mult have come toi eat ſu 
utmoſt perfection it was capable of as to mani want 
ment. por 
ſtrict 

This branch from beer and ale only, 7 ade, a 
year ending 24th June 1689, pro- years 
duced — — — 694,42 ſche 
And, if it had met with no interrup— Fircumſt 
tion, it might have produced, year gave pi 
ending 24th June 1696, more — g1,0fkarly x 
—— — ——Wlowand 

Total 785% it, 


arliame 
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o that when we come to ſtate this revenue 
July (and as we ſhall do impartially) conſidera- 
Da muſt be had as well of the Lucrum Ceſſans, 
& the Damnum Emergens ; for intending to give 
Jowances upon ſeveral different heads, it is ne- 
Weary to diſtinguiſh between what was formerly 
natural, and what was its artificial encreaſe by 
Sanagement ; and the reader may thereby judge 
hether the allowances intended to be made are 
a due proportion. 
We have allowed that out of the improve- 
ents the former commiſſioners made, which by 
medium of 6 years was about 25,000 J. per 
pn. near 4d, or 8000 J. per ann. did ariſe from 
the encreaſe of people and wealth in the nation; 
Ind we lay down that the other 17,000 J. per ann. 
Fas recovered to the king out of ſome deficiency 
Mm the former conduct; and whoever has at all 
_ Mgonlidered the number of the people, or the 
7 \Sacural progreſs of trade, will own, that this com- 
eaſe Mutation is impartial, well weighed, and not 
higk Wade at random. ; 
men And it then follows, that if a great ſum has 
ve bel een got every year by {kill and conduct, that a 
to reat ſum may be likewiſe loſt in the ſame branch, 
nanarſr want of management. 

Upon mature conſideration therefore, and after 
ſtrict compariſon between the poſture of affairs, 
. Fade, and conſumption of the 6 before, and the 

years ſince the war, we have formed the follow- 
594% g ſcheme, with a due regard to all the ſeveral 
prcumſtances, which from year to year may 
Re prejudiced this revenue, and leſſened its 
91,00Warly produce; and it ſeems evident that ſome 
——"Wowance ought to be given upon 8 heads. 
85% 1ſt, On account of the alteration by att of 


prliament, from 25 gallons to the barrel on 
Herr, 


ears, 


dars. 


6, 
Ln) 
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beer, and 32 gallons on ale, to 34 gallons ; mes, 
common, which does make a change; but he wlff 
reflects upon thoſe counties that did brew be 
and had always allowance, will find that He mo! 
computation made by the commiſſioners Meir d 
29th 1690, was extravagant, _—_ 
2dly, On account of the 10th allowance g pon 
by parliament, for charging in the worts. zi 
thoſe who are converſant in the practical pan Where 2 
exciſe, and who have conſidered the manner M 
charging the people, and the different ridings 
gaugers, and where it was poſlible to charge on. 
worts hot (for in that caſe only, the allowance 
given) do know very well that the duty is nil 
thereby much injured, 
3dly, On account of a practice, now gettin 
ground, of brewing drink of an extraordim port. 
ſtrength, in order to avoid the duty. ! 
4thly, On account of the additional duti 
which have been ſo high as to force many of till 
corer vict uallers and retailers to lay down, thou 
this is the leſs hurtful, becauſe moſt of their cu 
tomers go to the richer ſort, 

;thly, On account of private brewing, i 
which many are brought by the high price and 
preſent badnets of the commodity, 

6rhly, On account of quartering of oldie; 
though where the army is not over numero 
and where the troops are regularly paid, ant 
when care is taken to clear the quarters (as id 
been practical till the laſt year) foldicrs rather po 
mote than hurt the exciſe, | 

-thly, On account of the decay of trad 
decreaſe of wealth, and Jots of people, from ye 
to year, which the war may have occalioned. 

8thlv, On account of the high price of mil 
and hops, which have been ct late. dearer fone 

time 
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mes, than they were in the former manage- 
ent. 

In the following ſcheme we have taken notice 
Ie more heads than are commonly alledged in 
Weir defence, who have had the conduct of this 
venue. How far it has really been affected 


long j 
he w | 
W bee 

nat c 
Ma 


e gin pon the foregoing accounts and reaſons, we 
s. Miall endeavour to compute. If we are miſtaken, 
part Where are enough concerned to ſet us right; and 
aner Whaving no aim in theſe. enquiries, but to hunt 
lings ter truth, we ſhall be glad of better informa- 
oe l jon. 


Vance! 
15 0 


And theſe remarks are here offered to the pub- 
ic, becauſe perad venture they may give hints, 
Ind ſtir up abler heads, and better computers to 
zok a little further into the management of this 
1 * branch. 
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This ſcheme is formed from a general view of 
he poſture of affairs for the whole 7 years, and 
pon a mature conſiderationof all things that might 
robably affect the conſumption of beer and ale 
the nation, and the revenue thereby ariſing z 
nd till we can fee better reaſons to the contrary, 
e cannot help being of opinion, that by chang- 
ng the former methods and courſe of manage- 
nent, there has been loſt to the king, from 1690 
o 1696, the ſum of 1, 136, 640 l. 
And when the accounts for the year, ending 
4th June 1697, come to be made up, it will 
e ſeen that this branch in the ſingle and double 
luty is again fallen at leaſt 37, 500 l. and that it 
id not produce above — 914,000 J. 
hereas it ought to produce about 1, 232, ooo. 
— — a—Ü— 
So that there ſeems loſt to the king in this re- 
enue about per ann. 318,000 /. 
And we are more inclined to be of opinion, 
That it ought to yield about 1, 200, oco J. a year, 
becauſe this branch of our conſumption has borne 
Nach a duty as to yield, year ending 24th June 
$692, groſs total — 15,394, 008 J. 10s. or d. 
And there is one conſideration not to be omit- 
ed, and it is, that during this war, not near the 
huantity of wine as formerly, and very little 
prandy, has been imported, which ſhould tend to 
he greater expence of beer and ale; but the 
rongeſt reaſon of all, that the exciſe ſhould not 
ave decreaſed by ſuch large breaks almoſt every 
ear, is the high price that well near all things of 
ur own product have borne all along, which muſt 
ave created a plenty among the middle rank of 
en, who are the great conſumers of exciſable 
ommodities. 
It will undoubtedly be alledged that the for- 
ner commiſſioners ttretched the law, and took 
© 2 more 


6,640 


And the ncat loſs ſcerms to be 
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more than the king's due; but this is Politiye 
denied, and it may be more truly affirmed, thy 
however ſtrict and careful this management they 
was, yet that a great deal eſcaped payment, which 
was unavoidable in a revenue fo widely diſperſe, 
and to be collected upon ſo many people. Ang 


| 


She bu 
Wuch a 
We 
duty 
wou 


the juſtices of peace can beſt determine wheh But 
the clamours of the brewers, victuallers and n We toll 
tailers, are not more now than formerly. people 

It is evident, that in theſe two laſt years then Well e 
have been treble the number of complaints, h llowe. 


formations, controverſies, law-ſuits and appeal cad, 
concerning this duty, than did happen in h 
whole 6 years of the former management. F 
It is certainly better for a prince to loſe ſome. 
thing in his revenue, than that his officers ſhould 
be oppreſſive and vexatious to the people; bu 
the management of that branch can be hard he 2 
right, where the clamours are more, and th land, 
roduce leſs than formerly. and b 
And a ſtrict, though legal collection of ary elined 
E produc 
adventure a looſe and eaſy adminiſtration in ther 5˙50, 
matters, would be good, if what is loſt in of 


branch, were not to be made up by new, and con- We ar 
ſequently more burthenſome taxes. the 

The duties on malt, leather, and ſalt, [now un. the 
der a ſeparate commiſſion] being under the fam ma) 


commiſſion; we ſhall proceed to enquire wha 
produce the government may reaſonably expe 
from thole revenues, 

In the following computations, we would na 
be underſtood to deliver any determinate opinion 
what number of inhabitants the kingdom may 
contain, | 

But our hypotheſis runs thus: ſuppoſing the 


people of England to be ſo and ſo, 6 pence oy 
the 


litivey 


d, tha 


Nt then f 
which N 


perſe 
And 


rhethe 


and re, 


then 
Its, in. 


in th 
Vito the ſeveral ranks and claſſes of men, as we 


have ſince procured from a gentleman once 
named in theſe diſcourſes. 
different conſumption, and diſtinguiſhing between 
the poor and rich; by contemplating the arable 
land, 
and by computing, 
of an clined to think, that 6 d. 

produce (ſuppoſing the people to be no more than 


n ther 5:50, ooo) per ann. about 650,000 J. 


in oe 5 a 
We are inclined to think, that 


> ſome: 
ſhould 
e; but 
hard 
nd the 


d per 


id con- 
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d rot 


pinion 
1 may 
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Allowed too much for the conſumption of every 


ppeal 4 head. 
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Ine buſhel of malt, ought to produce ſuch and 
Wuch a ſum. | 

We have formerly reckoned that a J. 
duty of 6 d. per buſhel on malt, 

would produce 1,050,000 


But we here retract that computation, where 
ye followed fir William Petty's calculation of the 
People, which, upon better enquiry, is found not 
grounded; and where, following him, we 


We had not then before us ſo nice an enquiry 
By conſidering their 


and what of it is employed for barley ; 
upon the whole, we are in- 
per buſhel on malt may 


the annual produce from 
the barley land of England, 


may amount to 34, coo, ooo buſh, 


- * Eſſay on Ways and Means, p. 37862 
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Of which malt- 
ed for ale ad 2 3,000,000 
beer, about 

Malted and ] | 
made into ſpi- 
rite, and for 1, ooo, ooo 


- 


[ 


other uſcs, a- 34, ooo, ooo bull 


4 — 

Unmalted for 1 
bread corn, [ 
ſeed corn, 
feeding poul- 
try, &c. about j 4 

24 millions of buſhels of bar- 
ley, may well produce of 
malt, about — 

So that in the computation what) 
a duty of 6 d. upon the 
buſhel of malt may yield, 2 perl 
we muſt allow ſomething ja e buſh, 
above 4 buſhels and 4 to the | 650, OOo dur, 
head. Thus to — 


| 


10,000,000 


26,000,000 buſh, 


If the people are above the forementioned 


number, the duty ought in all reaſon to produce 
more than the ſaid ſum; if they are fewer, it 
will not yield ſo much; but we reckon our- 


ſelves now fo ſure in the numbers of the peo 
ple, that if this impoſition does not reach full 
to 650,000 J. it muſt proceed rather from ſome 
defect in the management, than any deficiency in 


the fund. 


If the inferior officers of the exciſe are corrupt, 
or unſkilful, and if the general management is 
out of order, it will have an influence in the] 


new branches of malt, ſalt, and leather; which 
duties are under the direction and government of 
the ſame commiſſion. 


We 


0 buſh : 
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We are unwilling to prejudge their conduct in 
A new matter; but if from the paſt, a gueſs may 
be made of the future, by what hitherto appears, 
the duty on malt is not like to anſwer the expec- 
tations of the parliament. 

The ſtock of malt is about 3d of the whole 
year's produce, or about 4 months conſumption 
for the whole people. | 


According to this poſition, which ſeems YU, 
pretty right, if the duty on malt will 


produce — — 650,000 
The ſtock charged ought to have an- 
ſwered — — 216,666 
And it has anſwered but about — 150,000 
> bu, Which multiplied by 3, is but 4 50,000 
It ſhould produce 650,000 
_ It promiſes from the ſtock, to produce 
buy butkxyv — 450, 00 
duty There may then be loſt in the manage- 
ment of this duty, per ann, — 200,000 
tioned As to the impoſition on ſalt, there ſeems rea- 
oduce i ſon to think that the duty does not anſwer the 
er, i uſe and conſumption of the commodity; and 
our. when we contemplate the general need of this 
peo - material in ſeveral trades and works, and that 
full the common people live more upon ſalted meats 
ſome than the richer ſort, we are inclined to think, 
cy in that 2 pecks per head may be well allowed to 
dle maſs of mankind in this nation together. 
rupt, # 
ay 
the 
vhich 
nt of 


We! 


So 
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So that the former) ure, 
duty _ home Nied a 
made and foreign, ,500,000 perſons, Janage 
ſhould have yielded 92 de ver id per am ere ar. 
to his majeſty, by | 7 au ere wi 
a medium of 2 years, | 13999 en. ct 
about 137,5000 per | gept al 
ann. Thus to — | do lo 

But by a medium of t and 
3 years, it has yield- h 
ed per annum, no Ment n 
more than — 99,425 J. | his na 

— _ | then lol 

So that there ſeems : 
loſt in this duty per the 
Ann. about — 38,075 2 In the 1 

e $1 the | 

As to the duty on leather, it ſeems reaſonab oe 
to think, that, to carry on the trades depending 
upon it commodiouſly, the people ſhould hae 

by them in ſtock 4th part of the whole conſump. ſe 

tion. And if this poſition be true, We 

3 | J. J. d. 6 m: 

The parliament gave this duty for branch 

Per ann. * r —_ 179,859 68 Tevenu 

The ſtock therefore 1 he pe 

ſhould have pro- the { 
duced — — 44,964 16 8 duties 

The ſtock has pro- under 
duced only — 14,030 © 0 the ut 


—— An 

So there ſeems loſt in event 
the ſtock of leather, 30,934 16 8 numb 
——— hat 1 


The duty was given to raiſe the ſum of Nploye 
$39,578 J. in 3 years; and if 15 J. per cent. be Mook 
Rot ſo high an impoſition, as to hurt the manu- ſition 
55 | facture, | 
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Nure, perhaps it may reach what it was com- 
Pied at; but if we are to judge of the future 


18, Banagement, by what the ſtock has yielded, 
per au ere are reaſons to apprehend, that in this branch, 
ty, ere will be likewiſe loſt per ann. about 30,000 . 


so that if ſuch a negligence or corruption, be 
pt among the inferior officers of the exciſe, 
to loſe in the 4 branches of beer and ale, malt, 
ut and leather, the ſums here taken notice of, 
Wd which there is reaſon to think the govern- 
(ent might expect from the conſumption in 
is nation of the materials charged, there is 
Pen loft in the whole, under this management, 


5 FA 
the exciſe on beer and ale — 318, o 
In the malt c — 200,000 
In the ſalt — — 38,0 75 
onabl | the leather IC — — 30, 000 
_ { We: 
have Total los , — 
ſump. l 1 5 6,075 


We have endeavoured to compute the produce 
malt, ſalt, and leather, becauſe theſe 
branches are under the ſame managers; and the 
fevenues ariſing from thence, being a ſecurity to 
the people for very large ſums, we thought it for 
the ſervice of the public to ſhew whar theſe 
duties may probably yield when they come to be 
underſtood, and when they ſhall be improved to 
the utmoſt advantage. 

And being informed, that to collect theſe 3 
evenues there have been created lately a great 
number of new officers, we cannot help ſaying, 
at 170 perſons added to the preſent officers em- 
ployed in the cuſtoms and exciſe, may very well 
Jook after and collect all the exciſes or new impo- 
tons, that can poſſibly be laid in this kingdom | 

| an 


£2 
368 


1 of 
t. be 
anu- 
ture, 
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and this the writer of theſe papers can the betty 
_ affirm, having himſelf viſited very near ey 
collection and diſtrict, and being in ſome meaſun 


| of 
5 

4 cers, 
Fious, ! 
It is 


acquainted with the riding, and diſtinct buſinei M petic, 
of every gauger in England. Hould 
Multiplicity of officers is chargeable to France 
king, vexatious to the common people, and nj ? any 2 
niſters occaſion of jealouſy to the country ge ere th: 
tlemen ; whereas a competent encouragement u 'on wh 
thoſe already employed in the old revenues, wu onclud 
a ſmall addition of hands, will enable the preſs capab 
officers to collect any new duties the parliameyli 
has given, or ſhall think fit to grant. This di 
According to the following ſcheme, 7 
To 170 new officers at 50 J. per ann. ſalary, /, per a 
each — — 8,50 
To 40 exciſe collectors, at 20 J. per ann. As t 
additional ſalary, each — boo burials, 
To 40 ſuperviſors and general officers, at ple are 
15 J. per ann. additional ſalary, each b ould 
To che 1200 exciſe gaugers, at 10 J. per eaſily b. 
ann. additional falary, each -—— 12,0008 The 
Incidents — — 0 thc 
— portion 
Total charge 23, 900 hat p 
with th 
And at this expence, and by ſuch an additia books 1 
only of officers, (with ſubmiſſion to better judg per cer 
ments) we think may be collected the duties onWtrauds, 
malt, ſalt, leather, or any other new impoſitioꝶ there al 
which the parliament may hereafter think fit u allowed 
lay on the conſumption of our home comme ficles of 
dities. ers: fro 
But then it is to be underſtood, that the men what pr 
muſt be well choſen, young, and active; that with the 
they muſt be cloſely followed by able general light tc 


Officers 
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Iccers, and that they muſt be under an induſ- 
Tous, regular, ſkilful, and ſteady management. 

It is difficult to compute by Political Arith- 
Hetic, what the duty on parchment and paper 
Hould produce; we can only ſay this, that in 
France there is ſuch an impoſition; and though 


bett 

eye 
Weaſun 
uſineh 


— 2 


to the ; 
d many acts and inſtruments are charged higher 
y gen ere than there, yet our tax yields in no propor- 
ent on what it produces there; which leads us to 


Sonclude, that this branch of the public revenue 


„ Wit . 
capable of being improved. 


reſen 


amen 
J This duty by a medium, has hitherto J. 
yielded, per ann. about — 45,000 
And perhaps it may be brought to yield 
l per ann. — 60,000 


8,50 1 

As to the duties on marriages, births, and 
burials, in this branch the numbers of the peo- 
ple are ſo ſure a guide in computing what it 


Yhould produce, that its true amount may very 


$00 


600 


2,000 
4,000 


5,900 
dition 
Judg: 
1es on 
3tions 
fit to 
mmo- 


men 
that 
>neral 
Acer 


eaſily be ſtated. 


The numbers of the people being ſuppoſed, 


by the returns made, it may be ſeen in what pro- 
portion mankind marry, are born, or die; and 


what proportion batchelors and widowers hold 
with the reſt of the people. By examining theſe 
books it may be likewiſe ſeen, what proportion 
per cent. of the people is to be allowed for 
trauds, omiſſions, and infolvency. It may be 
there alſo ſeen, what proportion per cent. is to be 
allowed for perſons receiving alms, in the ar- 
ticles of births, marriages, batchelors, and widow- 
ers: from thoſe books it may be likewiſe judged, 
what proportion perſons charged for quality, bear 
with the reſt, But theſe returns will give little 
light to ſuch as do not examine and compare 

7 them 
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them with the returns and amount in money, ( 


the firſt ſingle, and the following quarterly po MW 


By conſidering all theſe points, and COMPuting 


by Political Arithmetic, it may be laid dow, 
that this branch of the Public Revenue, if it ven 


under a good management, without any oppteſ 


ſion to the ſubject, might produce per am 


about 80,000 /. 


And it has hitherto yielded per ann. aboyM 


54,000 J. 
As to the duty on windows, the hearth-book: 
have made this revenue capable of a near com. 


putation. And ſince (if the king were there. 


unto impowered by law) it might be collected by 
the exciſe officers, this branch is to be male; 
very good fund, whereas at preſent it yields ver 


Uttle. 


There are in England, about 
Which if all paid, would pro- 

bably yield — 204,000 l. duty, 
But the act has made exemptions for 

ſuch as receive alms, and ſuch as do 

not pay to church and poor; and al- 

lowance 15 to be made for omiſſions, 

frauds and defaulters; upon which 

articles there 15 probably to be de- 

ducted 
But if the revenue was well collected, 

there is reaſon to expect from the 

liable and ſolvent houſes — — 119,000 
In the method it is now gathered, it is 

not like to produce per ann. above — 0,000 


1,300,000 houſe, 


8 5,000 


As to the duties on glaſs ware, earthen ware, 
and tobacco pipes, by conſidering what part ot 


the people's general conſumption may 258 s 
theſe 
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fe commodities; and by conſidering they are 
oreat uſe among the inferior rank of men, and 
Periſnable; we think there is reaſon to conclude, 
Fat if che whole revenue could be come at, it 
Kould produce a good ſum ; but allowing that in 
Few revenues, 4th part will eſcape the moſt ſkil- 
ful management, yet we think it ought to yield 


per ann. 30,000 4. ; x 
E Whereas, according to what it anſwers at pre- 


Cent, it is not like to produce above 10,000. ©* 


lf our computations in the foregoing branches 
Hold right, there is an improvement to be made 


FExciſe on beer and ale, — — — 31 8,000 
Duty on malt, — — — — — 200,000 
Duty on falt, — — — — — 38,075 

Duty upon leather, —— — 30, oco 


Duties on parchment and paper, — 15,000 
Duties on marriages, births, and burials, 26,000 


Duty on windows, — — — $89,000 
Duties on glaſs ware, earthen ware, and 


tobacco-pipes, — — — 20, ooo 


— — — 


Total yearly, 736,075 


In theſe ſchemes which we here offer to the 


public, we are very far from pretending to re- 
flect upon the conduct of ſuch as have the honour 


to ſerve the King in his Revenues; they perhaps 


may be able to ſhew convincing reaſons, how it 
comes to pals that theſe ſeveral branches have 


produced no more; which reaſons, the writer of 
theſe pipers would be glad ro learn, that from 
thence he may correct his methods and manner of 
computing, 

Political Arithmetic may peradventure be an 


vacertain guide in all theſe matters; and he ſhall - 
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deſire to follow her no more, if ſhe leads hu 
into error, ; 
But if his computations ſhould happen to iſ 
right, 700,000 J. annual income is a ſum notylſf 
be lighted in a country where it is fo very dig 
cult to find out Ways and Means of railing 
money. | | 
Theſe points have been here handled, wi 
with a deſign of finding fault, or to arrogate ay 
ſuperior ſkill; and only with an intention iſ 
awaken and ſtir up that induſtry and diligence yi 
others, which the author did ever ſhew, when 
was employed in affairs relating to the King 
Revenue. C 
If the duties already granted (not including 
what expires upon malt and leather, &c.) can x 
ſo improved as to reach the forementioned fun, 
the groſs debt of England in 10 years will be 
thereby leſſened about 3,060, 730 J. | 
Among private men, looking after their on ether 
fortune is the moſt irreproachable way of gather ; 
ing riches. The ſame thing holds in the buk- 
nels of a whole kingdom. Improving the preſen N N ch. 
revenues mult needs be an honeſter, and mot 


PU 


eaſy way of ſupplying the prince, than ſhewing 2 
how the people may be burthened with new tax Pi. 1 
and impoſitions. | 13 
And deligning in the next diſcourſes, to treu the me 
of the Ways and Means by which the gover. De kin 
ment may get out of its preſent incumbrances, be o 
we thought it ſeaſonable to lay this foundation, ¶ method 
that a great part of the nation's debts may be 5 
ſatisfied by a good management of the exiſting early 
duties and revenues already granted. $448 
and an 

very h. 


bis 


DISCOURSES 


ON THE 


UBLIC REVENUES, 


AND ON 


TR: ADE; 


DISCOURSE IV. 


bether to farm the Revenues, may not, in this 
junfture, be moſt for the Public Service. 


N the foregoing TraQ, we have ſtated the preſent 
produce of ſome revenues and duties already 
granted; and we have endeavoured to compute 
what improvements each branch may be capable 
fof ; we ſhall now proceed to ſhew, that one of 
the moſt effectual ways of raiſing money to clear 
the king's and kingdom's debts, will probably 
be, to put theſe ſeveral revenues under another 
method and form of management. 
| It is not at all impoſſible to compute very 
early, what any new impoſition may amount to, 
lif it can be ſo laid, as that it ſhall be duly paid, 
and anſwered by the whole people. But it is a 
very hard matter in contriving a new tax, ſo to 
pen 
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pen the act, as it ſhall obvi mY p 
* whole duty to be * I 125 
en a new revenue is gr ute far 
fund of credit by the . 4 Os 3 4 
ſhould produce the ſum for which it was I 
But they who are concerned in the optic u rent o 
be never wanting to find arts, by which the Lot i 
ſave themſelves, though they deceive the ablic! Fount f 
| The ſeveral branches that have been fas f _ 
given to ſupport the government, did, all of 0 1 
in the beginning, yield little; and the very und 
which they were to be collected, were at firſt 4 1 2 
5 1 mended by future acts of parliancy | 4 
1 ich their collection was rendered more cer yield 
In new impoſitions it will be di PT Gay 
put the collection into any ON eel CIR 
method. The officers will be raw and rg: | 
and the people will have learnt how to avoid | | 71 
ment, long before the collectors ſhall come ws q 5 
derſtand how they may reach the duty. lt is d ne 
eaſy-ar firſt, ro plant the under officers in 2 3 
nient ſtations and diſtricts. And the rincp ke 
perſons whom the king intruſts to — e 10 9 
govern ſuch a branch, will themſelves Ta the op 
beginning, be puzzled, and in a wood whatert | * 
_ and dexterity they may pretend to. Tt 
evenues which ariſe from 
are not preſently known and oe wks 
ſome years the poſt- office hardly bore its own e . 
pence. But the poſt- money being put into farm = 
and one farm advancing upon another, this branch daf . 
came to be ſo improved, as to yield afterwards vn 
under a management, groſs produce, by a me oo ; 
dium of 3 years, per ann. about 90,440 J. 15 5. ol 15150 
The hearth- money yielded not above 100 0004 7 
r ann. till the king was impowered b law 0 Wy 
collect it by his own oiticers, F Vol 


may not be for the Public Service? 20g 


an It was afterwards, ann. 1674, let in an abſo- 
Inte farm of 5 years, for the rent of 151,000 J. 

ade s Der ann. TH 
ant it was afterwards ann. 1679 let for 5 years, at 
giver, rent certain of 162,000 J. per ann. 
„But in this laſt leaſe, the farmers were to ac- 
mai tount for the ſurplus, and out of the ſurplus 
lic, Whey were to have 26,000 J. per ann, for the ex- 
tofu dence of management. 
then, 
ws and this branch was from 
it «WF time to time ſo improved 
men, under theſe farms, as to 
e c yield afterwards in a manage- 
ment, by a medium of 3 
irt ; years, neat produce, about 240, ooo J. per ann. 
r a 
ora, The cuſtoms likewiſe were not well underſtood 
p firſt, but being from time to time let to farm, 
to und one farm advancing upon another, this reve- 
15 naue came at laſt to be ſo improved, as to yield 
dome hen under a management, by a medium of 
ncipa 6 years, neat produce 558,564 J. per ann. 
e al The exciſe on beer and ale was fo little known 
n tn the beginning, that it was let to the country 
ateva g gentlemen. 
copl-Wrom 1662 to 1665, at the 

ka rent of — . 275,952 0, per ann. 
vn c-ag'rom 1665 to 1668, at the 
farm rent of — 313, 242 J. per ann. 
branch rom 1668 to 1671, at the 
wards rent of — — 340, ooo l. per ann. 
a * rom 1671 to 1674, (with an 
S. OG, | 


additional 9 pence) at the 
ooo rent of 
law t0 


— 421,700 J. per ann. 
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210 Whether to farm the Revenues 
It is true, the country gentlemen, by the ad 
parliament, were to have the refuſal of the ll: 
farm that was let, and they found intereſt to i 
new their leaſes; and there might be reaſonzg 
ſtate, at that time, for letting good bargains, 


But from 1674, to 1677, it 
was let with this additional 
pence at the rent of — $550,000 J. per an 
Which was an advance in 
rent of — — 128, 300 J. per a 


: pon a 
ards ir 


Wuce, | 


This was an abſolute farm, but that which f 
lowed was partly farm, and” partly a man 
ment. The farmers were to give the kin 
while the additional duty continued, a rent c 


tain, of 560,000 l. per ann. And when ee to t 


duties expired, a rent certain of 446,000. wi: farm 
ann; they were to be accountable to the Huld 
for the overplus; out of which overplus, if ers of | 
happened, | There 
| Either v 

They were to have for their own lunes wl 
care, — — 10, ooo l. per ar; t 
For falaries of inferior officers, 56,000 /. per an nyy an 
For bad debts, e — 5,000/. pet an arcity 
They were likewiſe to have 12 4. per /. for ti ele 
overplus they ſhould make above their certi granted 
rent; and the exciſe (with ſome variation in f it pre 
ſeveral leaſes) continued for 6 years under ige boun 
letter form of management. ners. 
From 1674 the duty began to be underſtooſguſtoms 
artiſts were bred up, and the kingdom was li. then 
out into ſuch diſtricts, as the gaugers might cog, 10 
veniently ſurvey; and during this term of With the 
years, the foundation was laid of that improng a fe 


Men 
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ent, which was afterwards made from time to 
me, in this revenue. | | 
Ss During this term, not only inferior officers 
Tre ſkilful in this branch, but perſons of a 
Petter rank became acquainted with it, out of 
| which, king Charles II. choſe a ſet of men to 
Fnanage the duty. | | 
This branch likewiſe (one farm advancing 
pon another) was fo improved as to To after- 
Wards in a management, ſingle duty and neat pro- 
cee, by a medium of 3 years, 644,854 1. per 
Inn. 
E Theſe 4 branches, viz. poſt- money, hearth- 
Noty, cuſtoms, and exciſe, having received their 
rt improvements and advance under farms, 
ere may ariſe a queſtion, which is moſt profita- 
le to the public, that the revenues ſhould be let 
n farm to the higheſt bidder ; or, that the king 
Would manage them by commiſſioners, and offi- 
gers of his own appointing ? 
There are very plauſible reaſons to be given 
Either way; againſt farms, that the great for- 
Funes which private men make out of the king- 


er augom's treaſure, have always furniſhed matter of 


er Envy and diſcontent to the people; that if a 
er carcity of corn, a war, or any public calamity 

lappens, the farmers come upon the king for 
tor ti lefalcations, which, in ſuch caſes, are generally 
ccru@ranted, and do ever exceed the real loſs : ſo that 
10 "Wt it proves a good pennyworth, the king is to 
er die bound; and if bad, it is not to bind the far- 

ners. That at the cloſe of the firſt farm of the 
rſtoo uſtoms, by reaſon of the war, plague, and fire, 
as Hide then farmers had an abatement of 351,476 /. 
ht 5 $5. 10d, That if king Charles II. had cloſed 
| © With the propoſal made to him in 1683, concern- 
Prong a farm of the exciſe (which all the council, 
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as when they do it at another's coſt; that all pet 
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except the lords of the treaſury, thought very ns ar 
vantageous) he had loſt in his revenue, in the , Wnanage 
whole years, by this leaſe, 177,028 l. 6. mines 
That the people pay the duty more willing, Wſtandin 
when it is come entirely to the king, than wha The 
private perſons are concerned in the profit. Tn theſe 
magiſtrates in the country are leſs active in m farm 
ters relating to the revenue, when it is farmether tl 
out. That farmers may diſcontent the comma y diſt 
people, by exactions and ſeverity. Wuties, 

It is alledged, that all theſe inconveniencies wMK&ondu© 
avoided in a management; that managers for ts accic 
king did actually make great improvements in H rom » 
groſs produce of the 4 branches, which have ben between 
here inſtanced. That it may be preſumed men dMWnderlt 
integrity and {kill will act with as much induſ t leaſt 
and vigour for the king as for themſelves. Thai imited 
is therefore better the whole amount of any beſe ci 
venue ſhould come into the public treaſury, thaWourle r 
be diverted from thence, to enrich particular f Whe 
milies. | Ws the | 

Such as are for farming the revenues, ſay, unable 
the certainty of a yearly rent, and the conven-Wbt ſome 
ency of its coming in monthly, or quarterly e pr 
cording to the agreement) is of great cone nd the 


quence, and may be relied upon in any meaſuraF And 
a government is to take, in relation to the pay-Wnoney ; 
ment of a fleet or the civil liſt. That men ear lin 
naturally more vigilant for themſelves, than f 
any other. That private intereſt will make tt yield 
undertakers active and induſtrious, and agree well 1697 
together. That it ſhuts out partiality in the ph t yields 
cing and diſplacing under-officers, which is fad 1688 
in ſome commiſſions, to have been very prejv 

dicial to the king's affairs. That men are not i 

apt to miſmanage when it is at their own expence 


{ons 


may not be for the Public Service? 21 3 


ry uns are willing, and believe themſelves able to 


the; manage the King's Revenues, but that a man ex- 
5. zH mines a little better his own abilities and under- 
ling, ſtanding, when he thinks to undertake a farm. 

| wha The opinions of people are very much divided 


Than theſe 2 points, Which is beſt for the crown, 
1 ma. farm or a management? but here (as in moſt 
arme ther things) truth ſeems to lie in the middle way. 
mm y diſtinguiſhing rightly between old and new 
Huties, and branches that have been ill or well 


ies conducted, and between thoſe where the decreaſe 
or H accidental, and thoſe where it proceeds only 
in rom want of {kill and care; by diſtinguiſhing 
e ben between revenues, where the amount is known and 


nderſtood, and where it is quite in the dark, or 
duſ leaſt uncertain; by diſtinguiſhing between 
Thai imited and abſolute farms; by conſidering all 
ny r-Mheſe circumſtances, perhaps it will appear which 
„ thaſMourſe may be moſt adviſable. 

ar f Where a duty goes on encreaſing every year, 


nen oi 


Wonable to let it out to farm, though with proſpect 
pf ſome advantage; becauſe there may be the 
ame proſpect in the method it is under at preſent, 
Wand the whole encreaſe is accruing to the public. 
aſuu And by the way, it is obſervable that the poſt- 
e payWnoney is the only branch that has improved every 
en at ear ſince 1688. 

an fu 1 
te t yielded, year ending 25 March 
e wel 1697, groſs produce, — — 90, 504 10 6 
e pl It yielded, year ending 25th March 

; laid 1688, groſs produce, — — 76,317 18 10 
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&s the poſt-money has done, it can hardly be rea- 
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This encreaſe is very remarkable, conſideriy 
that the French letters have been all along wan, 
ing, and that war affecting trade, ſhould in can 


thriven better than other branches, ſeems to pro. 
cee from this, that it has been for ſome tin 
managed by 2 gentlemen, who live well togethe 
working jointly in the King's ſervice, and yh 
made no change in the methods heretofore wi 
eſtabliſhed; and who have been always friend 
and eaſy to thoſe under them, upon which accou 
they are well and faithfully ſerved by their ink; 
r10r officers, 

And though the cuſtoms are fallen near 4 
peradventure it may not be proper to farm then 
out; becauſe a ſufficient reaſon can be aſligne 
for the decreaſe, there being ſo great a dilprs 
portion in this revenue between peace and ya, 
a free trade and what has been interrupted, quit 
and unquiet times. | 
But in the branches which do not ſo much de. 

nd on foreign accidents, and in duties on mate 
rials, of which the conſumption is near alike 
all ſeaſons ; there, if the fall be extravagant, and 
ſuch as can be juſtified by no apparent reaſon, i 
may perhaps be adviſable to try an experimen 
Whether or no induſtry, ſpurred on by intereſt, 
cannot put things in a better poſture ? 

When a duty produces leſs than it did 17 years 
ago; and when neither the people, nor their con. 
ſumption of the materials charged, are much 
diminiſhed, it muſt be concluded, that the officer 
have not the ſame ſkill as formerly, how to ſurve 
the duty. In ſuch a caſe therefore, it may be not 
amiſs to try the very methods by which it was im- 
proved at firft, 

Upon which account, in all probability, it may 
be advantageous to the government, and great! 

or 
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Whe miniſters cannot be uncertain what to aſk; 
Ind the men of buſineſs underſtand the duty well 
-nough to know, what they can afford to give; 
Wo that probably a bargain may be made, both 
Equal to the king, and to ſuch as ſhall propoſe to 
arm the branch. 
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Wor the king's profit to farm out the exciſe on 


veer, ale, ſtrong waters, &c. which, perhaps, is 


Irs produce is ſo well known and ſtated, that 


In the exciſe, the under officers, ſuch as gaugers, 
Ere the wheels upon which the whole engine moves; 
and if they are out of order, and if through parti- 
Klity and favour both collectors, ſuperviſors and gau- 


75 are crept into the buſineſs utterly 3 


in it, the revenue mult be thereby ſo prejudiced, an 


put into ſuch confuſion, as to ſet it right again, and 
Weſtore it to the former produce, muſt be the 
york of time, and of ſo great labour and care, 


Es hardly any perſons will undertake the matter, 
without having ſome ſhare in the profit which 


Shall be made by improving and advancing the 


duty. | 

| Farmers, whoſe fortunes ſhall be at ſtake for 
the payment of a large annual rent, will be active 
and induſtrious themſelves; they will make fre- 


quent inſpection into the behaviour of their offi- 


cers in the country, and they will have no regard 
to private recommendations of perſons not qua- 
tified ; and hardly wrangle whole days about my 


friend and thy friend (which in moſt managed 


revenues is a high article to the king's prejudice) ; 
but being concerned in intereſt, without doubt 
they will endeavour to be ſerved by the beſt and 

ableſt under-officers. 
As to the objection made againſt farming reve- 
nues, that it enriches private men with the public 
P 4 treaſure; 
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treaſure; it is anſwered, If the duties are let gy 
but for a ſhort term of time, and not in an ab, 
lute farm. * 

The king, by law, can farm the exciſe only fn 
3 years; a term beyond which, perhaps, no leaſe q 
any conſiderabte branch ſhould be extended; a 
under that time, it can be worth no people; 
while to undertake the matter, nor can any ny; 
dious fortunes be raiſed by ſo ſhort a leaſe, 

Eſpecially if the farm be not abſolute; h 
which we mean, letting out the whole produce d 

any branch at a rent certain. 

SGuch bargains may indeed be very difadvar. 
tageous to the crown, let the undertakers oft 
terms in appearance never ſo high. 

Therefore in farming revenues, the ſafeſt courk 
' ſeems to be, firſt to oblige the undertakers to; 
good certain rent; to agree with them at a fixe 
ſum for expence of management, then to giv 
them ſome moderate encouragement out of the 
profits which they ſhall make above their rent, by 
way of poundage; and the entire overplus (ther 
allowance deducted) to be accounted for to the 
king. 
= old revenues it is eaſy to determine what cer- 
tain rent may be reaſonably aſked ; nor can it be 
hard to judge what encouragement or poundage 
ſuch perſons may deſerve, as are able to retrieve 1 
ſinking duty. But it is probable the propolerz 
if any offer themſelves, will expect a competent 
gain, becauſe they mult lie at ſtake to anſwer the 
yearly produce of the branch to his majeſty ; and 
becauſe they muſt advance a great ſum, as a ſeccu- 
rity for their undertaking. 

In ſuch a mixed courſe of governing any reve- 
nue, partly by farm, and partly management, the 
government will have a fixed rent to depent 
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on, which is ever convenient to the king's 
Fairs. And ſuppoſe private induſtry ſhould im- 
rove the duty very much, the largeſt proportion 
of the profit will be accruing to the public, 
And if the revenue be conſiderably advanced 
by private induſtry, incited with the hopes of 
gain; if an old duty that was ſinking, be thus 
retrieved; or, if ſuch undertakers can put any 
new branch into good method and order, the king 
at the end of the leaſe, as ſhall ſeem beſt to his 
wiſdom, can either farm it on, or manage it by 
Gofficers of his own appointing. 
For the foregoing reaſons, in all likelihood, 
che quickeſt and ſureſt way of paying the vaſt 
debts which lie upon the nation, would be to give 
the king power by law, to farm out any branch 
of his revenue, 
fix But here will ariſe a queſtion, Whether ſuch a 
gin courſe would not be a breaking into credit? 
f the As for example, the additional duties on beer 
it, and ale, &c. are funds for the bank, lottery, 
(rhe and annuities; and to give undertakers poundage 
0 the out of the general produce, over and above the 
rent certain, may leſſen their ſecurity. 
it cer. But this admits of an eaſy anſwer; becauſe, in 
| it be the exciſe, no offer will be made by reaſonable 
ndage Wmen to aſcertain a leſs ſum for rent, than what the 
1eve 5 ſecurity amounts to in thoſe 3 inſtances. 
olers, BE And as to the duty on falt, marriages, births and 
petent I burials, on windows, on parchment and paper, 
er the Non glaſs ware, and tobacco- pipes, ſuch as have 
; and I tallies upon thoſe funds, underſtand that they 
ſecu · Ware ſubje&t to deductions for charge of manage- 
ment. 
reve. And though probably in a farm there would go 
t, the more to the undertakers, than what this charge 
-pend amounts to now; yet their ſecurity will be en- 


larged 
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larged, by ſo much as the rent to be given, fy 
exceed the preſent produce of thoſe revenues, 
So that if the king were impowered by law ovenar 
farm out all the old and new duties, there wou The 
be no breaking into credit, if provifion be mau Voſt in 
in the ſame act, by appropriating clauſes, to maſakers, 
the rent ariſing from every branch, ſubje& to u iages, 
ſame ſecurities it was before. In glal 
Some of the forementioned duties with foi he va 
others, are now conſolidated into one genen bere ! 
fund, to make good deficiencies; and it the 
ſhould be farmed out, it would give tallies if 
more certain value, if all the rents fo ariſing 
were appropriated to this fund of credit, and d 
rected into the exchequer by a two montt.ly py. 
ment. 
As for example, ſuppoſe the king were in 
powered to farm the duty on marriages, bir 
and burials, and that the rent agreed upon wer 
64,000 /. per ann. with ſuch a poundage to ti 
undertakers out of the overplus, and the reſt ai 
into the exchequer. The contract may be ma 
in the following manner: the farmers may bf 
obliged to advance the firſt two monthly pe. 
ment, viz. 10,000 J. as a ſecurity for performance 
of covenants; and afterwards to pay in 10,0008" 
every 2 months, to the end of their leak 
and their leaſe to determine upon nonpaymen, 
and their own poundage or profit to be de 
ducted only at the end of every year out al 
the overplus. And undoubtedly, this way 
the duty on marriages, &c. would be eſteemeiſ 
a better fund than it is at preſent. 2 
What has been faid of this branch, will pro; 
portionably hold in moſt others; and in caſe wn 
government ſhould enter into meaſures of farming 
the revenues, the want of money and low ebb oe. 
credit may perhaps occaſion, that hardly any vi 
dertaken 
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Pertakers will be able to advance above gth part of 
He produce, as a ſecurity for making good their 
Wovenants. 

be branches which in probability may be 
Toft improved by the induſtry of private under- 
Bikers, are, the exciſe, the duties on ſalt, mar- 
Pages, &c. on windows, on parchment and paper, 
n glaſs ware, earthen ware, and tobacca-pipes. 
The value of the exciſe is fully underſtood; and 
ere his been now 2 years experience in the 


ther duties, which may be ſome guide both to 
Whoſe who ſhall offer terms, and to ſuch as are to 
Et the farm. 


P 


5 0. 


It is not pretended that the computations laid 
lown in the foregoing diſcourſe,” are ſuch as may 


er or bidder ; the computer goes no farther than 


y offer to public conſideration, that the con- 
Wumption of the reſpective commodities charged, 
Ws ſuch, as in reaſon to anſwer ſuch and ſuch a 


Puty. As for example, the arable land of Eng- 
Wand may be about 9 millions of acres, of which 
here is reaſon to think that ſuch a quantity is every 
year ploughed for barley, as may produce 34 
Pillions of buſhels neat for conſumption, beſides 


. 


* 


pe ſeed corn: 34 millions of buſhels of barley, 


* 
e 


* 


ill produce 36 millions of buſhels of malt; and 
om hence we may conclude, that the duty of 
Walt ſhould yield 650,000 /. per ann. 

| Upon which account, in farming, the letter 
nd bidder will contemplate firſt, the preſent 
produce; and then conſider in what time, and by 
hat number of hands, improvements are likely 
to be made by ſkill and induſtry : from a due 
Peighing theſe matters, and ſome other circum- 
Wances, the parties concerned of either ſide, will 


2 


Eke their meaſures; but both ſides, will be in- 


klined to think, that the fall in old revenues is 
not 
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not -preſently retrieved, and that new branche 
cannot immediately be put into a good method g 
collection; ſo that a large certain rent will hard 


be offered in any propoſal, nor is it adviſable yi 


inſiſt upon it, if (according to our ſcheme) 
king be to have the entire overplus, pounday 
deducted. 

Nothing but divine wiſdom can at firſt crew 
perfect order; but iii all human affairs, it muſt h 
the work of time, and the reſult of much labou 
and great application. 

However, the exciſe probably may very ſon 
be put into a good method, becauſe the gauge 
and under-officers, moſt of them are in being 
by whoſe ſkill and experience the branch was fir 
improved; ſo that a ſet of very able men migh 
venture, without hurting themſelves, to farm th 
revenues, excluſive of imported liquors, 20 


aſcertain to the king much a larger ſum tha 


what it produces now; but then they will have i 


| quite of 


alt ? 


their eye, how far the rent may be affected by th 


new impoſition on malt, which muſt hurt the ex 
ciſez yet conſidering that the price of malt is an 
bulatory, and that the impoſition is paid by: 
different hand, we think that in the event it wil 
not much prejudice the duty of exciſe. 

If at any time it ſhall be thought convenient v 
put the exciſe into this way of management, f 
will by no means be adviſable to farm out tix 
duties on brandy and other imported liquors 


becauſe the farmers, near the end of their term, 


may import great quantities of that commodity, 
as they have formerly done; and ſo hurt tht 
king in his revenue for the following years. 

It will not perhaps be unſeaſonable in thi 
place to examine, whether or no it may be for tit 
public good, to take the exciſe on beer and al 
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nchen alte off, and in its ſtead to put a duty upon 
od malt? 

ardh By putting it upon malt, the collection will be 
ble vfWnore eaſy, certain, and leſs expenſive, little of 


e) Ene duty will be loſt, 3 the number of officers 
Kill ſuffice, as are now employed in the exciſe 
Iod conſequently it will be leſs charge by 
o, ooo J. per ann. | 

And yet, notwithſtanding all this, there are 
very ſtrong reaſons againſt it, which reſpect both 


e king's profit, and the intereſt of his people. 


! foul 
augen rhe exciſe, ſingle and double, * 
being on beer and ale only, yield- 


as f ed, year ending 24th June 
E 1695, groſs produce, — 1,000,658 14 9+ 
alt at 64. per buſhel, may 


„ul be brought to yield, about 650,000 per ann. 
1 tha — — 
1ave it Total about, 1,056,000 per ann. 
by the — — 
the er To raiſe ſuch a ſum, there mult be laid upon 
is am his ſingle commodity of malt above 16 d. per 


Puſhel, which is above 10s. 8 d. on the quarter. 
i nd if leſs be laid, the government probably will 
; pe a loſer by exchanging the duties. 

nent u 
zent, i halue of the commodity is ſo exorbitant, as not to 
ut tie pe introduced without ruin to the manufacture in- 
von gended to be charged. 

term It is true there ſeems now to lie upon a quarter 
nodity, Bf malt, conſumed in public houſes, 15 5. 114 d. 
Ire the Wuty, thus: 

ln the common way of working, eſpecially in 
in the counties adjacent to London, where the malt 
for th*Wields well, they brew a ſort of ale or mild 
and derink, which heretofore was worth between 17 5. 
quireg | | and 
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and 18 5. per barrel; and of this drink they pey 
rally draw from a quarter of malt about 2 band 
one firkin of ſtrong, and one barrel of ſmall; f 


| fall upo 
For the new impoſition on malt per . Let 
quarter, — — 4 becauſe 
For the 2 barrels, one firkin ſtrong, duty 10 orther 
For the one barrel of ſmall, duty — 1 1 Feu, 
ä Kcrooke 
There ſeems then to be paid from a But 
quarter of malt, exciſe and new duty 15 iſ E 8 
he bre 
In the remoter countries indeed, in ſome pu engths 
by cuſtom, and in other places becauſe the mii bemſe! 
yields ill, they draw from a quarter but one bf heir 1 
rel, and ſometimes leſs; but the price and n egrees 
ſure is accordingly. Por tak 
Now it may be ſaid, that this branch of 0 elf up 


conſumption will be eaſed, by reducing it fim 
15 f. 11 d. to 10 5. 8 d. and by laying d Nodity 
whole duty upon malt. | 

But this will appear no argument to ſuchalf 
look into the bottom of the matter; for te 
15-5. 1154. which ſeems to be upon malt, dof 
not all lie upon that commodity, as is vulgar 


thought. Pute to 

For a great many different perſons contribu be re 
to the payment of this duty, before it cone alt 
into the exchequer. Firſt, the landlord bec au d; u 


onclud 


of the exciſe, 1s forced to let his barley land at nch! 


lower rate; and upon the ſame ſcore, the tenan 


muſt ſell his barley at a leſs price; then the maltii mptio 
bears his ſhare, for becauſe of the duty, he mull ape; 


abate ſomething in the price of his malt, or Ke! 
it: In a proportion it likewiſe affects the ho 
merchant, the cooper, the collier, and all trade 
that have relation to the commodity. Then 
talich 


e hard] 
There 
ll be! 
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E.:lers and brewers bear likewiſe a great ſhare, 
Lhoſe gains of neceſlity will be leſs, becauſe of 
the impoſition ; and laſtly, it comes heavieſt of 
all upon the conſumers. 

# Yet it lies with leſs weight upon individuals, 


gene 
darreh 
Il; 0 


7 : pecauſe ſuch a variety of perſons help to bear the 
10 | Purthen; and the force of the ſtream is not ſo 
; Great, for its having taken ſo long and ſuch a 


crooked circuit. 

But if the duty be put upon the maltſter or 
rſt manufacturer, he cannot have theſe aids; 
She brewers may be helped by altering their 
Wcngths; and the victuallers and retailers can make 


15 It 


je 
** Whemſelves ſome amends for the tax, by leſſening 
ne be beir meaſures, or by raiſing their price, in 
d Wegrees not felt nor minded; but the maltſter can- 


pot take this courſe, he cannot ſo eaſily ſave him- 
of g elf upon the buyer and conſumer; it will be 
t fro diffcult for him to raiſe the price of a dear com- 
ag odity a full 3d at once; fo that he muſt bear 
he greateſt part of the burthen himſelf, or 
ſuch brow it upon the farmer, by giving leſs for bar- 
for Mey, which brings the tax directly upon the land 
t, def England. 
ulgu 55 the duty now lies, the whole people contri- 
Pute towards it, as traders or conſumers ; but if 


1tributf I . 
dear almoſt with its whole weight upon the barley 


come 
becazufl and; upon which ſcore there may be reaſons to 
ind a onclude that the preſent duties of 15 s. 115 d. 
tenu hich ſeem to lie upon this branch of our con- 


naltil 


Wmption, are leſs burthenſome (all things con- 
dered) than 10s. 8d. would be, if laid 


je mull upon 
or Kee he firſt manufacturer; ſo that this exchange can 
he ho hardly adviſable. : 


There may again ariſe a queſtion, Whether it 
ill be for the public good to exchange the double 
and 


trade 
The 1 
taille 


t be removed, and put upon the maltſter, it will 
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and ſingle exciſe for a duty on malt, when 
preſent duty expires ? 


bis ma 
ceipts ] 
F with. | 


The ſingle and double exciſe amount J. N The 
A Duty of 10 d. per buſhel on malt, ? the pec 

may produce about — — 1,000,00 ag oy 
„ N a 8 
By the duty on the liquid, there lies upon 3. 14 apprehe 


the quarter of malt, — 
If the duty be laid upon the dry malt, 
there will be on the quarter, but — 6 


11 I 


Yer, for the foregoing reaſons, the barley land; 
leſs affected by the 115. 115 4. paid in the excil, 
than it would be by 6s. 8 d. laid on the firſt ms 
nufacturer, by a direct duty on malt; beſide 
ſuch an impoſition would require ſo great a ſtock 


tend to 


to pay the duty, that the trade could be hardy Bur 
carried on under it, without a conſiderable pre- ind way 
judice to the landed men. 8 lay it uz 
All exciſes ſhould be laid as remotely from land IT th 
as poſſible; it is true they yield leſs when fo put, modity R 
becauſe the firſt maker is beſt come at; but whe I would i 
the laſt manufacturer or vender is charged, they * 
lie with moſt equality upon the whole body of 1 
the people, and come not upon land in ſo diret s | 
a manner. Tg 
This digreſſion, perhaps, will not be judged un- an 
ſeaſonable, becauſe many perſons have given into ank 
this project, miſled by men who think they can * x 
compute, becauſe they know how to put figures d! 
together. But to return to our preſent ſubject: Hg 
if the king were impowered by law to farm - 7 
out all the new duties that have been granted ad 8 
during this war, and if his revenues were left io d not 
tor what 


be cultivated and improyed by private induſiry, 


his Vol. 
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" majeſty. would peradventure find better re- 
ceipts in his exchequer, han he has lately met 


; with. ; 


The common ohjections lying in the way of 


ſuch a ſcheme, are, that the farmers may rack 
the people; or, that by taking only the full due, 
Itbey may diſaffect the kingdom. ; 


As to illegal exactions, there is little cauſe to 
apprehend exceſſes of that nature, when we have 


frequent parliaments to redreſs grievances. 


And there can be no reaſon, in juſtice or 


[ equity, why the people ſhould not acquieſce in 
the payment of whatever is the king's due by 
la 


w. 
The parliament would never lay the duty itſelf, 
if they thought it ſuch a burthen as could not be 
borne by the traders, in the commodities they in- 
tend to charge. | 
But let its weight be what it will, the retailers 
find ways to ſhift it from their ſhoulders, and to 
lay it upon the confumer. 

If the duty were ſunk in the price of the com- 
modity (which ſometimes has happened) the tax 
would indeed lie more upon the traders and re- 
tallers. | 

But of late years, quite the contrary. has been 
always practiſed, for where the law puts one 
penny duty, the trader, or retailer, in his price, 
adds another for himſelf; fo that the conſump- 
toner is in a manner double taxed; in many new 
impoſitions. 

And in the inſtances of ſoap and candles, the 
price upon thoſe goods was raiſed equal to a tax, 
which was only talked of. | 
And in the ſtock of leather, though the king 
did not receive 5 l. per cent, as it was managed, 
for what was really conſumed in the nation, the 

Vol. I. Q con- 
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ſumptioner found the price advanced upon hi 
full 1, J. per cent. and the ſame holds in ply 
ware, earthen ware, and tobacco pipes, whit 
are all advanced proportionably in price; 2 
yet yicld but a [mall revenue to the public. 

So that when a duty is granted, and not dj 
levied for want of ſkill in the ſubordinate officen 
it is making the gentlemen, and better ſort, py 
-a tax to the traders and retailers. 

But in an older revenue, as for example th 
exciſe on beer and ale, which is better underſtood 
and yet ill collected, there it is dividing theta 
between the brewers and inferior officers. . 

When a revenue yields not what may be 
ſonably expected from the conſumption cf th 
materials charged, the king is defrauded, eithe 
by the retailers, or his own officers, and com. 
monly the caſe ſtands thus: In new revenues, he 
is wronged by the people, and in old ones, h 
his proper ſervants; but in old or in new branches 
where ſuch as are intruſted in the management 
either do not know, or do not mind the buſinel, 
he will be wronged both by the inferior officer 
and by the people. 

Revenues are given to ſupport the government, 
and not to enrich fuch a fort of men; it muſt be 
therefore moſt for the public good, to put the 
reſpective branches into a method by which these 
frauds may be avoided, and by which the king's 
legal due may be recovered. 

Nor will diſcreet farmers of any revenue, for 
their own fakes, rack or oppreſs the dealers, fince 
it is fleaing thoſe ſheep which would otherwiſe 
yield them a good fleece every year; and thc 
multiplicity of retailers, being an advantage to 
all ſort of exciſes, they will take care, by too 
ſeverely exacting the duty, not to put the people 
out of a capacity to carry on their trades. 
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Mien of dexterity and underſtanding (and others 
will hardly venture upon ſuch an undertaking) 
muſt know, that moderation is always requiſitèe; 
that clamours are to be avoided; and that the 
juſtices of peace in the country, are a conſtant 
check upon their conduct. { 

On the ' contrary, ſuch as manage directly by 
commiſſion may think themſelves a little more 


independent; and wanting the true art to govern 


a matter well, and finding the revenue ſinking 
under them, they may endeavour by extortion, 
or hard uſage of the people, to ſupply what they 
are deficient in ſkill and diligence. 

As princes truly wiſe never rule tyrannically, 
knowing that milder courſes are more ſafe and 
profitable; fo, in buſineſs of an inferior nature, 
men of any fort of wifdom will underſtand that 
oppreſſion and violence. can never have a good 
concluſion 5 upon which account the farmers of 
any branch, for their own intereſt, will not at- 
tempt to extort upon the' people. . 

The natural produce of moſt duties hitherto 
granted, would amount to a very great ſum 
(though perhaps not reach what they are given 
for;) ſo that, without exaction or illegal courſes, 
moſt of the revenues well conducted, miglit yield 
largely to the king, and bring fome moderate 
profit to the undertakers. 

In things of indiſpenſable or neceſſary uſe, 
where a high duty may prejudice the manufacture 
and hurt the nation, to moderate the impoſt by 
law may be requiſite; which perhaps is the caſe” 
in the new impoſitions on paper, glaſs ware, and 
leather; and, if it be fo judged, the wiſdom of 
the parliament will be ready to give the ſubject eaſe, 

But when .the duties are light, or ſuch as may 
be borne, and on things of luxury, it cannot be 


Q 2 thought 
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thought a hardſhip on the people, to take fy 
2 as may bring to the king all his leg 
ue. Er 
On the contrary, it is the intereſt of trade: 
general, as well domeſtic as foreign, chat the n 
venues ſhould not be managed in an ignorant a 
careleſs manner. It is true, traders and retaile 
would be glad of an univerſal negligence in th 
officers that are to inſpect them; but that ſeldun 
happens, for ſome will be watchful, while other 
are remiſs ; and this puts the dealers upon an u 
equal foot of trade. He that by his own cri, 
or by connivance of the officer, can ſteal k 
duty, has a great advantage over his neighbour 
who pays to the utmoſt. So that a corruy, 
ſupine, or a puzzled, unſteady management 
may be good for here and there a dealer, but iW.. 
always hurtful to the bulk of trade. ; 
But ſuppoſe ſuch an univerſal want of care in 
the collection of the king's duties, as that all the 
traders and retailers ſhould find their account in 
it, which is molt eligible, to pleaſe them, or to 
ſupply the public neceſſities ? is the body of the 
whole people, or are the brewers, victualer, the who 
maltſters, tanners, &c. to be. firſt regarded? ies at f 
Muſt not the deficiencies in thoſe funds which From 
affect them, be made good by the whole king- Neil ap 
dom? And if one impoſition is ſo ill collected as Whins's | 
not to anſwer, does it not of neceſſity produce I 494 th: 
another? hiſtered 
If the duties already granted upon ſome mate- ¶ muſt re 
rials, are well looked after, the nation's debts, general 
in ſome moderate time, may be ſo cleared, 3s And 
that new taxes will not perhaps be wanting; but ¶ chat in 
if theſe impoſitions are negligently gathered, the vpon « 
debt muſt ſwell ſo high, as to render the charging manage 
our whole conſumption almoſt unavoidable ; and ¶ public 
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& coſy to judge whether a particular or a general 
Sxcifſe is moſt likely to diſaffect the kingdom. 
The people are not much diſturbed at taxes 
hich the common neceſſities require, and where 
he payments are not to be made in dry money, 
wut of the courſe of trade. They likewiſe abhor 
ultiplicity of officers, ' and a variety of new 
Buties; which they will always think a greater 
veight, than levying upon them, in the ſtricteſt 
manner, thoſe impoſitions with which they have 
Seen ſome time acquainted. 
The ſtrength of a government does not lie in 
the brewers, maltſters, victualers, and tanners, 
Rc. but in the body of the people who ſubſiſt by 
B:bour; and in the middle rank of men who 
ſubſiſt from arts and manufactures; and in the 
entry of the nation, who have all along ſup- 
ported the war. Such as get by the public, as 
traders and retailers do, have ſubjected themſelves 
to public burthens; and when they pay no more 
than what che law requires, they are not injured. 
What they pay leſs than their due muſt be 


e ſug 
8 leg 


' the ſupplied by Ways and Means more grievous to 
= the whole, or it will fall upon land, which indeed 
_ lies at ſtake to make good all deficiencies. 

1 


From all the foregoing reaſons, perhaps it 
will appear, that a looſe adminiſtration in the 
King's revenues, is but a falſe way to popularity; 
ind that to have them well and carefully admi- 
hiſtered, may peradventure diſpleaſe a few, but 
muſt relieve and ſatisfy the landed intereſt and 
general body of the kingdom. 


And it is upon theſe grounds and principles, 
* that in the exciſe, and in the new duties laid 


| vpon our home conſumption, ſuch a form of 
ns management has been here recommended to 
public conſideration, as, in a competent time, 


Q 3 may 
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may {ſo improve the reſpective branches, az hat ma 


make them clear the vaſt debt England is e app 
gaged in. To bring this about, in all likelihoy cheme) 
the moſt certain way will be, to put theſe ill be 
venues under a mixed management; in wid rdinar 
the adventurers muſt aſſure a certain rent, Ale king 
have ſhare, and the king his proportion, in th The 
improvements. | pf mana 
And when the juſtices of peace and counnpofitions 
gentlemen come to reflect, that if the exciſe, a if any C 
the impoſitions lately granted, do not anſwer welWt® the 
the government cannot be ſupported, and debt wh 


nation's debts cannot be paid, without land-tam 
and freſh exciſes, that muſt affect land; wha 
they duly conſider this matter, there is no roon 
to doubt, but that the magiſtrates through the 
whole kingdom will be as active and ready u 
aſſiſt the farmers in bringing in any revenue, x 
they ever were, or can be, to help ſuch officers a 
manage more directly for the king. 

The laſt objection againſt this ſcheme, is the 
defalcations farmers may expect; it is true, 
national calamities may happen, ſuch as a plague, 
or famine, which would render it highly re 
ſonable to give undertakers of this kind ſome 
allowance; but then theſe are the only accidents 
which can very much affect revenues ariſing from 
our home conſumption; and if the accounts are 
truly ſtated, and the produce fairly ſhewn, it can 
be no prejudice to the king, to allow the ſame 
ſum to farmers, as he muſt otherwiſe have loſt 
upon ſuch a diſaſter, That which made defal- 
cations formerly of ill conſequence was, that the 
farmers had never been ſtrictly enough bound to 
bring in the yearly groſs produce of the reſpec- 
tive branches; where proviſion is made for their 
doing fg, and where there can be no Juggle 1 

WY at 
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hat matter, the article of defalcations is not to 
de apprehended; and if (according to our 
cheme) the rent certain be moderate, firmers 
vill be willing to ſubmit themſelves, in all extra- 
ordinary accidents, to the goodnels and mercy of 
he king. 

The courſe which has been here men:ioned, 
pf managing the exciſe and new duties and im- 
poſitions, would not peradventure be adviſable, 
if any other probable way, and leſs burthenſome 
to the people, could be propoſed, to pay the 
debt which preſſes ſo hard upon the kingdom. 
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rther ſum can be raiſed upon the people, wi ſup⸗ 
ort the government, and for the Kingdom's de- 
ce. | | | 


ccording to a computation delivered . 

in to parliament, the ordinary reve- 

nue of the crown, with the new im- 

poſitions upon wine, &c. duty on 

tobacco, &c. duty on French linen, 

&c. did produce, clear of all charges 

in the collection, anno 1688, about 2,001,855 
The charge of managing theſe branches 

was about — — — 280, ooo 


o that the people paid to the govern- 
ment about per ann. — — 2,281,855 


That this ſum, paid annually, was not ſo felt 
by the nation as to hurt trade, land, or the ma- 
ufactures, will appear plainly to ſuch as conſider 
the wealth and flouriſhing condition of England 
defore the war. 


n 1695, (which year we chuſe becauſe J. 
the accounts were perfect) the hearth- 
money being taken off, and exclud- 
ing the 394, 90 l. new impoſitions; 
and feveral branches being impaired, 
the ſaid revenues, clear of all charges 
in the collection, produced about 811,949 
[ne charge of managing theſe branches 
might be then about — — ' 250,000 


* 
— — 


_ » 


do that the people paid to the govern- 
ment, anno 1695, about — 1,061,949 


This was probably the poſture of affairs in 1695, 
n relation to the old revenue of the crown; but 
4 the 
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the unavoidable neceſſities of the war, to 
the nation, and to procure a good peace, ki I 
troduced ſeveral new impoſitions, of which ſon, 
expire ſhortly, but the reſt continue for a ly 
term of time. | | 
But reckoning what goes off in leſs than 3 yen 


viz. malt, double tonnage, leather, and the naf 


duties on paper, &c. it will be found, that we ſhy 
not pay annually quite ſo much as the governmen 
received before the war; which point ſhall by ay 
by de made out. As to the new impoſitions, 


The 3 additional 9 pences produced, l 
anno 1695, 2 — 43598 

New cuſtoms or additional cuſtoms pro- 
duced, anno 1695, — 448 
Continued acts and joint ſtocks produced, 

 _ anno 1695, — 394,90) 

Duty on marriages, &c. produced, anno 


— —— 


1695, — — 54,410 
Duty on ſtampt paper - produced, anno 

1695, ee R - 44800 
Duty from hackney coaches — - — 2,900 


Total 977,614 

There was then likewiſe a duty upon {al 
which being charged lately with a new impoſition, 
it ſhall be brought into the next articles; and 
ſince the year 1695, for the neceſſary ſupport d 
the war, there have been new duties laid, 


On malt, which we have com- . 
puted at 650,000/. per ann. 
but till it comes to a per- 
fect management, it will | 
— 600,000 per all 
N The 


net yield above 


reſell 


The do 
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lately 


J. 
Brought over, Goo, ooo per ann. 
The double tonnage, which if 
it anſwers the ſingle of 1 695, 
clear of all charges, may 
yield 8 — 370,909 per ann. 
e ney Duty on ſalt at 12 d. per 6 
e ſhal buſhel, has yielded 105,000/. 
amen at 204. per buſhel, it may 
by a therefore yield 


175,000 per ann. 


18, New duty on windows was 
given for 140,000. per an- 
l num; but, in the preſent 


form of management, it will 

not yield above 
Leather, by eſtimate, may 

yield about — 100,000 per ann. 
New duty on paper was given 

for 125,000/. to be raiſed 

in 2 years, but it will not 


yield above — — 10, ooo per ann. 
4,500 Duty on glaſs- ware, &c. does 
2,800 not yield above — _ 10,000 per ann, 
75614 Total 1,315,909 per ann. 
fai There are beſides ſome other funds, which, be- 


ſition, 
and 


ort of 


eauſe they produce but little, are here omitted. 


So that the people pay on ac- 
count of the old revenue, 
groſs produce — — 1,061,949 
On 5. apa of the duties ex- | 
iſting in 1695 — 977,61 
On ae * the duties 38 8 
lately laid — — 1315,909 


— — 
_—y 


—— — 


ann. 


The Carry over, als; 3,355,472 per ann. 


But 
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Brought over, | J. 3, 35 It is 
But deduct for what expires in private 
leſs than 3 years on | to leſs t 
Malt, — — oo, ooo] Tallies 
Double tonnage, — 35, 9og { J. per ann. and v 
Leather. — . 100,000 | viz. 1, o80,9% Septe 
New duties on paper &c. 10, ooo * | 
| | —_— | © 

And the people, when theſe duties ditto, 

expire, which will be before the | 

year 1700, will pay but — 2,274,561 | 
They paid groſs produce before the 1 {Where » 

war 9 — . 2,281,833 the m 
They will pay, when the duties on By ot 
malt, &c. goes off, but — . 2,274.56 che 
So that when the aforeſaid duties are 

expired, the people will be 

charged leſs than they were before Belides, 

the war, annual — — 7.2% new. 1 
| Ee os IT ING 
Malt, double tonnage, leather, and po amou 

new duties on paper, &c. not in- And it 

cluded, the temaining funds, as * 

ann. „ , %% f; whok 
Out of which, deduct for manage- er 

ment, about — — — 250, ooo amoy 

And there remains, 2,024,803 
This laſt total is our annual yment to the Nen 


government for ſore time, and the improve. I The i. 
ment of theſe dunes, is the matter our men of | 
buſineſs have to work upon, to diſengage the 80 that 


nation. will | 
'. — 
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It is to be apprehended, that the groſs demand, 
rivate men have upon the ſtate, cannot amount 
to leſs than 17,500,000 J. in this manner: 


Tallies ſtruck on the foregoing funds, J. . 
and which were en the 23d of a 
September 1697, for — — 8,882,544 | 

Tallies ſtruck on the hereditary and 
temporary exciſe and poſ-ofie 
ditto, for — — 709,000 


55401 


91582,544 


There was, ditto, a further debt by 

the malt tickets of — — 1,270,000 
By the annuities of — — 1, 300, ooo 
By the lottery tickets of — — 1,000,000 
By the bank fundof —— — 1,200,000 


—_— 
— 
CE 


4,770,000 


Belides, a year's deficiencies in the 
292 WH new funds, ſince the laſt deficiencies 
— HU were made good, will probably 
amount to — 
And it is to be feared that the ar- 
rears to the army, to the fleet, or- 
dinance and civil liſt, with the 
whole winding up of our bottom, 
after this long war, will not 
amount to leſs than — — 1,700,000 


1,500,000 
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3,200,000 

on tallies, — — 975 8 2,544 
4. Malt tickets, &c. — — 4.770, ooo 
n of The new debt, — — . 3,200,000 
tie o that the groſs debt of Rena 5 
1 will be about 17,552,844 
It 
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It is not here pretended to ſtate things en 
actly, but it ſerves the purpoſe of the preſey 
argument as well, if we come ſomewhat near th 
truth, ſince we are only lay ing down probab 
grounds to form our reaſonings upon. 

The deficiencies laſt year, and the arrears whid 
muſt come at the end of a war, are included i 
this account, _ becauſe, till they are put into: 
method of payment, it cannot be faid that th 
revenue is clear, or that the public faith i 
made good; we have computed them x 
3,200,000 l. but be they more or leſs, they ar 
to be conſidered in computations of this nature, 

Some perſons may believe that not to be} 
debt, which is already ſecured by a fund (as if 
private man did not owe the money for which he 
has given a land ſecurity) upon which accounz 
they may wonder to ſee us reckon the ſalt tallies 
annuities, lottery tickets, and bank fund, among 
the debts of the kingdom; but there is reaſon to 
think all may be juſtly called a debt, for which 
land or its product, and the trade, labour, and 
manufactures of the people, are any ways en. There a 
gaged. | the g 

And though a great part of theſe I 7, 500,000 incom 
ſeems to lie quiet, as having funds and a ſecurity land, 
ſettled; yet we ſhall find this ſum a heavy weight àmou 
both upon land and on all our buſineſs, foreign and Peace. 
domeſtic. It is therefore the duty of every good 
Engliſhman, to contrive and promote the Was. This 
and Means by which it may be cleared as ſoon a lumptio! 
poſſible, | France 

This debt is ſo great a burthen upon the for ft mak 
mer revenue of the crown, that hardly any thing The. 
remains to ſupport the government. Whatever NVritten a 
can ariſe from trade is already charged to the f the ct 


height, and perhaps more than it can well bear. dition o 
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Many branches of our home conſumption are 
ſufficiently loaded with duties; fo that though it 
may be ſaid a great part of the debt is provided 
for, yet, without doubt, it makes future ſupplies 
much more difficult than they would otherwiſe be. 

Upon which account, he that thinks to form 
any ſcheme of this nation's buſineſs, muſt begin 
with conſidering paſt engagements, and the funds 
already granted, and this will more naturally lead 
him to ſee what can be done for the future; by 
conſidering theſe debts, and the revenues ſub- 
jected to their payment, he will find by what time 
they may probably be cleared off, and what over- 
plus from the exiſting duties may be expected for 
the uſes of the public. 

However, notwithſtanding the engagements 
which have been here mentioned; it is evident 
that the public of England is leſs encumbered 
than the public of France, or Holland, the 
debts and general rental or annual income of the 
reſpective nations conſidered, 


There are reaſons to think that J. 
the general rental or annual 
income of France, from 
land, trade and manufactures, 
amounted to, in time of 
peace, about — — 8, ooo, oooſterling. 


Was This general income we deduce from that con- 
on u ſumption, which ſuch a numbrr of people (as 
France contained before the war) mult of neceſ- 

ty make, to ſuſtain life. | 
The writer of theſe papers has ſeen a manuſcript 
writtenafter the battle of Landen, giving an account 
o the crown revenue, and indeed of the whole con- 
bear, Ntion of that kingdom. It ſeems done with great 
| care 


; 
| 
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care and ſolid judgment, both as to the accout But. 
and other obſervations; and it appears plainly beginni 
that he who compoſed it, is very. converſant i great fi 
the public buſineſs of his country. From his à. Normer 
count, and other memorials of the like kv reign. 


which we have ſeen, we ſhall endeavour to d The 

lect a ſtate of the French revenue; and we ſup Ngovernt 

Poſe, ing new 
ries in t 


That the tax called Les I. ſterl. per aun 


ions uf 
Failles, amounts to — 93,076,923 1 be part 
That the 5 great farms amount ſ many 


to n — 4,230, 4 „is ma 
That the caſyal revenue a- among 

mounts to — — 307,693 6 et it 
That what they call Les Eaux kingdom 

& Foreſts, amount to — 133, 846 3 1 
That the tenths from the * For befo 

clergy, ordinary, and ex- the k 

traordinary, amount to 133,846 3 1 are co 
That the inland and foreign 

oſts amount to 230,769 4 
That the free gifts amount to 769, 230 15 
That other duties, chiefly 

raiſed in the conquered 

countries, amount to — 692,307 13 10 


From thi 
Deduct f 


2 YE 


And the 
1688, 


In all 9,615,384 12 4 


— m 


Which 
revenue 

France al 
dy this 1a 


——ꝑ — — 


Which ſum came to the government, clear dt 
all charges in the collection and management. 


" Now, That the taxes of that J. ſterl. per ann. Nor it is 


kingdom, before this pre- of the k 
ſent reign, did not exceed 4,615,384 the pen 
of the 

Ba amount 


Vol. . 
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But of the 9,600,000 /. neat revenue, before the 

inning of the Jaſt war, there went out a 
great ſum to pay intereſt for debts contracted in 
former times, and in the former part of this 
reign. 

The ways for ſome years made uſe of by that 
povernment to raiſe money, have been by erect- 
ing new employments; by augmentation of ſala- 
ries in the ancient offices; and by aſſigning pen- 
jons upon the chamber of Paris; for all which, 
the party concerned, or the new purchaſer, pays 
ſo many years purchaſe to the king. And though 
this may be a ready means of railing money 
among a people ſo deſirous of being in office, 
yet it has loaded the crown-revenue and the 
kingdom with a long and heavy debt. 


For before 1688, the outgoings from J. ſterl. 
the king's coffers upon this ſcore, 
are computed at per ann. 


4,000,000 


From the crown-revenue of —— 9,615,384 
Deduct for theſe payments — — 4,000,000 


And there did remain to the king in 
1688, but per ann. — 5,615,284 


Which laſt ſum ſeems to have been the yearly 
revenue that was to maintain the government of 
France about 1688, which the expences occaſioned 
dy this laſt war, have very much exceeded. 


Tor it is believed the expences t. ſterl. per ann. 
of the king's houſehold, with 

the penſions and maintenance 

of the princes of ihe blood, 

amount to — — 1,528,461 10 92 
Vol. I. R That 


+ 33 SS. 
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J. ſterl. per ann. 

Brought over, 1,538,461 10 q! 

That the ſecret expences are 307,692 6 17 

T hat the ordinary and extraor- 

dinary charge of the land 

forces 1s 

That the expences for the 

navy are — 
That to hold up and ſupply 
ſome foreign alliances, there 

has been expended — 1,000,000 o 9 


5,769,230 15 6 | 


1,923,076 18 6 


In all, 10,538,461 10 10 
Towards this, as was ſaid be- 
fore, the revenue might be 


about — 61 5,384 9 of | 
— 
The expences therefore are | charg 
more than the revenue — 4,923,077 10 10 * 

— of Pe 


—— 


For which ſum, either the government mul been 
have every year run in debt, or it muſt ha M aug 


been annually raiſed upon the people. Taille 

5 . ſterl. per ann, ſition: 
7 The former revenue being — 9,615,384 there 
1 And if this revenue had held up raiſed 
during the war, there had not By the 

been occaſion to raiſe above — p, oco, ooo To wh 

And conſidering the great number of m 

of officers employed in the col- 

lecting every branch, and the And it 

gains made by the partiſans and (whic 

tarmers, we have reaſon to think think 

that the expence of managing peopl 


q | theſe revenues is about —— 1,509,009 Which 
$$ 50 that there was yearly levied 1 of 
1 upon the people of France 

$ during this war — 


6, 1 OO, Oo 
Whic 


209 


203 


— 


500 
Vhic 
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Which was near 3th J. ſterl. 
penny of — 84, ooo, ooo annual income. 
[But it may be pre- 


ſumed, that the in- 
terruption of trade, 
and expulſion of the 
roteſtants, have ſo 
impaired the ordi- 
nary crown- revenue, 
as to reduce it to 8, 500, ooo per ann. 


So that, in all probability, the annual expences 


have been ſupplied in the following manner: 


By new creation of employ- 

ments, encreaſing ſalaries J. ſterl. 
of ancient offices, and by 
charging new payments and 
penſions upon the chamber 
of Patis, there may have 


been raiſed — — 3,500,000 per ann. 


By augmenting the Aids, 

Tailles, and other impo- 

ſitions, and by new duties, 

there may have been 

raiſed — — 2,600,000 per ann, 
By the former revenue — 8,500,000 per ann. 
To which add for expence 

of management 


— — 


And it makes up the ſum 
(which there are reaſons to 
think is levied upon the 
people of France) of 16,100,0c0 per ann. 

Which is near the 5th pen- 
ny of — 


R 2 Which 


84,000,000 annual inc, 


* — — 


: r 
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Which annual in- 


come by the war, | 

loſs of trade, and J. ſterl. 

expulſion. of the e 

proteſtants, was 

perhaps reduced 

in 1697, to — 77, ooo, ooo annual income, 


If all this ſum has not been raiſed the ways we 
have mentioned, it has been levied by alienation 
of the crown- lands and crown- revenues, which 
is one and the ſame thing, in our preſent argu- 
ment. 

Now ſuppoſe that peace and a milder uſage of 
the proteſtants ſhould mend the ordinary crown. 
revenue, yet it will be probably ſome time before 
it can be made to reach above 9 millions ſterling 

er ann. 

There being grounds to believe, that there has 
been levied in g years by a medium, 3,500,000 /, 
per ann. in all, 31,500,000 J. by ſale of offices, 
charges on the chamber of Paris, &c. And ſup- 
poſe the purchaſers from the crown have paid for 
all theſe new grants about 17 years purchaſe, 
and they cannot well have yielded more. 


The 31,500,000 J. thus fold 
for payment of ſalaries and J. ſterl. 
intereſt, did then charge the 
revenue of the crown, with 
a new debt of — — 

As has been ſaid before, the 
debt formerly contracted 
upon the ſame account, 
amounted to — — 4,000,0c0 per ann. 

So that there 1s probably paid 
out of the crown-revenue 
upon thele accounts, in all 5,990,000 per ann. 


7 Peace 


1,890,000 per ann, 


| The n 


From 


Peace 
© © reve 
From 
3 for 


And 


Cro\ 


cou 
tim 
ame 


| The e 
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Fro 


ment 
ber of 
ments 


accou 
Paris | 
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ſition: 
If the 


ney 
anc 
pri 
the 


ann, 


And there remains to the 


| The neceſſary expences of the 
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| Peace may reſtore the crown- J. ſterl. | 


From which deduct for theſe 
for theſe ſort of debts — 5,890,000 


— 


crown — — — 3.110, ooo per ann. 


— 


court, army and fleet, in 
times of peace, do not 
amount to leſs than — 6,000,000 per ann. 


From whence deduct — 3, 1 10, ooo 


5 — 


— — 


The expence greater than the 


income by Abs — 2,890,000 per ann. 
. — — — 


From whence muſt follow, that the govern- 


ment of France muſt either ſuppreſs a great num- 
| ber of theſe new creations, or leſſen their aſſign- 


ments, or lower that intereſt which is paid on 
account of the rent-charges upon the chamber of 
Paris; or, if none of theſe meaſures are taken 


| (which would undoubtedly deſtroy public credit) 


the king muſt keep up moſt of the new impo- 
ſitions that have been levied during this war. 


If there is paid on acount of I. ſterl. 
new creations, new ſalaries 
and on funds, where the 
principal is ſunk, and on 
the rent- charges on the 
chamber of Paris, for in- 
tereſt, in all, — — 6,890, ooo per an. 
The principal debt, ſup— 
poſing it to be contracted 
by a medium of 17 year's | 
purchaſe, muſt amount to 100,103,000 


R 3 Such 
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Such a debt as 100 millions ſterling muſt of 
neceſſity put the revenue of France in as bad: 
condition as that of Spain; and as wiſe and able 
as the French miniſters are, they will find them. 
ſelves extremely puzzled to overcome this dif. 
ficulty. 

Without doubt, they have too much ſkill to 


leave ſuch a canker eating upon the body politic; 


by which, in a ſhort courſe of time, it muſt be ſo 
weakened, as to be utterly unable to reſiſt any 
accident, either of civil diſcord or foreign war, 

But whatever ceconomy or ſkill they ſhall uſe 
there ſeems reaſon to conclude from the vier 
given here of their affairs, that in leſs than 11 
years and + they cannot work off 50 millions, 
which is but + their groſs debt; which likewiſe is 
not to be compaſſed, but by continuing moſt of 
the preſent taxes. 


It is probable that peace will l. 

in a little time bring the 

annual income, or general 

rental of France, from 77 | 

millions, to — — — 81,000,000 per ann, 
Notwithſtanding which, for 

11 years and +>, till theſe 

50 millions are worked off, 

the people muſt pay in 

taxes ordinary and extra- 

ordinary, if it is propoſed 
to get out of debt, about 13,500,000 per ann. 


Which is juſt the 6th penny of their whole 
ſubſtance, whereas they paid but about the gth 
penny before the war. 

If the French had continued the war at the 


yearly expence of 16 millions ſterling, and levied 
i 


reven! 


| follow 


1. 


culate 


vigou 
bours 
that 1 
renew 
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it within the year, the people muſt have paid to 
the government very near the gth penny of the 
annual income of the kingdom; but as the caſe 
ſtands, if it is intended part of the incumbrances 
upon the crown- revenue ſhould be cleared for 11 
years and æ, they muſt pay at leaſt the 6th penny; 


| which perhaps is the beſt ſecurity this nation can 
| poſſibly have, that the preſent peace with France 
vill be laſting. 


The writer of theſe papers did believe it might 
be for the public ſervice, to give this brief ac- 
count of the preſent condition of the French 
revenue; and he was thereunto moved by the 


| following reaſons : 


1. It may help credit, and make money cir- 


culate, and encourage our nation to proceed with 
| vigour in their foreign traffic, to ſee their neigh- 


bours ſo encumbered with difficulties and debts, 
that they cannot very ſoon be in a condition to 
renew the war. | 

2, It will imprint in the minds of men yet a 
greater opinion of the wiſdom and conduct of 
our king, who has been able to reduce ſo power- 
ful a nation as France was, by his perſeverance 
and courage, to ſuch a condition. 

3. It will make the people more cheerfully bear 
thoſe taxes which may be wanting to clear the 
public of this kingdom, when they ſee their 
money has been employed in procuring a good 
ſettlement, and a peace which the neceſſity of 
their neighbours is like to render laſting, | 

As to the condition of Holland, intending t 
treat more largely of it when we come to ſpeak 
of trade in the Second Part, Diſcourſe II. We 


ſhall only ſay here, 
R 4 | That 
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That there are reaſons to think the 2 
annual income of Holland, from 
land, houſes, trade, and manufac- 
tures, is about — 
That during this war, the Dutch have 
paid above 3d of the annual in- 
come of their country every year 
to the public, or per ann. — 6, 900, 000 
Thus the ordinary ? 
charge of the = 2,750,000 | 
vernment is — 
Intereſt at 4 per cent. ; 
for 25 millions, 0 nnn 6,900,000 
The e0f che wat 


18,250,009 


charge of the war, 3,150,000 f 
at a medium, 4 
That in times of peace, they pay to 
the public about the 4th penny of 
the income of their country, or 
er ann. — — 0,000 
of which the ordi- * ? mf 
nary charge of the 2,7 30, ooo | 
government is b 
Intereſt for 2 5 millions 
at 4 per cent. 
Incident or diſcretio- 
nary expences, 
So that unleſs the ſtates continue their 
extraordinary taxes, they have a 
yearly ſurplus, applicable to the 
payment of debts, but of — 500,000 


| I,000,000 4,250,000 


500, ooo j 


However, the ſcarcity of land, want of other 
ſecurities, and lowneſs of intereſt in that country; 


will make the ſtates of Holland eaſy, as to the 


25 millions, in which they ſtand indebted to the 


tubjects of their dominion, 
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By theſe accounts, which are as truly ſtated as 


perhaps is needful in computations of this nature, 
it appears that both the government and the pro- 
ple of France muſt feel the wounds of the war 
i» a long ſpace of time, ſuch immenſe debts 
being contracted, as entangle all the Public 
I Revenues; and for many years muſt require to 
clear them off, new and heavy taxes. And as to 
the Hollanders, it appears likewiſe that their 
[covernment is ſo incumbered by engagements 
entered into heretofore and lately, that they can- 
not wade through them perhaps in a whole age; 
it is true they have this advantage, that though 
the public is become indebted by the war, yet 
the ſubjects and people have all the while en- 
creaſed in riches. 


To help the reader's memory, it ſhall be ſhewn 


in one ſcheme, how it may probably ſtand with 


England, France and Holland, as to annual in- 
come, annual revenues of the government, and 


public debts. 
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This ſcheme is formed from the beſt lights the 
riter can poſſibly obtain concerning the affairs 
f France and Holland; and if it be but near 


the truth, it will be ſome help to ſuch as delight 


in theſe ſort of calculations. 
In matters ſo difficult, and ſo neceſſary to be 
nown, as are the income and expence of a 


whole people, he that can make a gueſs founded 


upon probable grounds, does go a great way in 
aſſiſting thoſe, whoſe proper buſineſs it is to en- 


ſquire after, and look into the wealth and ſtrength 
Iof their own and their neighbour countries. 


And in the art of reaſoning upon things by 


figures, it is ſome praiſe at firſt to give only an 
imperfect and rough draught and model, which, 


upon more experience and better information, 
may be corrected. 

The writer of theſe papers believes himſelf 
near a certainty in the foundation whereon he 


builds his hypotheſis, which is the number of the 


inhabitants in the 3 forementioned nations; and 
allowance being made for the different conſump- 
tion of each people; and conſideration being 
had of the ſoil, trade, product, extent of terri- 
tory, induſtry, frugality, or luxury; and weigh- 
ing the various circumſtances of each country, 
he thinks it reaſonable to conclude, that to nou- 
rſh the maſs of mankind, as to their annual ex- 
pence in the way and form of living practiſed in 
each of the . 3 countries, ſuch an annual income 
s neceſſary as is ſet down in the foregoing 
ſcheme. 

By annual income, we mean the whole that 
ariſes in any country, from land and its product, 
from foreign trade and domeſtic buſineſs, as 
arts, manufactures, &c. And by annual ex- 
pence, we underſtand what is of neceſſity con- 

| ſumed 
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at 
ſamed to clothe and feed the people, or what OY 
requiſite for their defence in time of war, or fy 1 of 
their ornament in time of peace. And when Fr in ti 
the annual income exceeds the expence, there i w_ TH 
ſuperlucration ariſing, which may be call; 34 6 
wealth or national ſtock, | A the 
The revenue of the government is a part g 
this annual income, as likewiſe a part of its e do tha! 
ence ; and where it bears too large a proportiſſf-:nment 
with the whole, as in France, the common pepe ome « 
muſt be miſerable and burthened with hem nes of 
taxes. hat part indeed of the prince's reve Howe: 
that nouriſhes his own perſon is very little; H time 
in great monarchies, where numerous armies... of 
large fleets, and pompous courts are maintained. inco 
there the expence {wells high, inſomuch that tt the i 
the maintenance of the governing part, viz. ches. w 
prince, his officers of ſtate, military power, & not 
which are not in time of peace above th of tuation 


whole, there is required near the gth penny d 
the annual income; and in ſuch countries the 
governing part are rich, or at their eaſe; but the 
other 25 parts, who are the body of the peopl, 
muſt be oppreſſed with taxes, as may be obſerve 
in the French dominions. And this holds mor 
ſtrongly where the public debts make the pa. 


ment of 4th part of the annual income neccflary, Wives a v 


which, for ſome time, is like to be the caſe Dainder 
France. | comm 
But, in countries where the revenue of the magine 
government bears but a ſmall proportion with they. pub 
annual income, as in England, there the peopł n other | 
are in plenty, and at their eaſe. But le 
DER, | re alwz 

For in times of peace, when J. heir do 
we aid to the public, — 2, zoo, ooo per nnch a 1 


If 


5 
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What M was but little above eth J. | 

or fo part of the then — 44, ooo, ooo an. inc. 
her ad in times of war, when | 

re he paid within the year, , ooo, ooo per ann. 
cali; was not quite 4th part 


of the then 43, ooo, oco ann. inc. 
Dart g | 
its eu So that England towards the ſupport of the go- 
Orton@ernment paid little more in proportion to its annual 
Peopefcome during the war, than France paid in 
ney nes of peace. 
evene 


However it happens ſometimes, that a country, 
3 ba time of war, may pay above 2d; and, in 
mene of peace, about the 4th penny of their an- 
Laines ual income, to the ſupport of the government, and 
bat ufer the inhabitants ſhall all the while encreaſe in 
jches, which is the caſe of Holland. But this 
ll not ſeem ſtrange to ſuch as conſider the 
uation of the place, and the manners of its 


ny d eople. 

es e A great part of their aids to the public are ne- 
ut te eſſary to — out the ſea, and preſerve their 
copk, ery being; and this proportion of his ſubſtance, 
wy om the beginning, no man there accounts upon 


of his own, but willingly lays it aſide for the 
late, as the penny beſt employed, becauſe it 
ves a value to all the reſt. And as to the re- 
nainder of their taxes, they ſeem more eaſy in 
| commonwealth, becauſe the people at leait 
magine they are well laid out; though perhaps 
ie public money is as much imbezelled there as 
n other places. 

But let it be managed as it will, the inhabitants 
re always in expectation of taxes, and govern 
heir domeſtic affairs accordingly, ſetting apart 
uch a proportion of their fortun« for the uſes of 
0 publ.c 
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public, and ſubſiſting themſelves upon the reg 
And when the wants of their government pry 
more preſſing, almoſt every private perſon ſhor. 
ens his own expences. | 

This œconomy, to which they have been x. 
cuſtomed in the courſe of 100 years, wil 
always make taxes eaſy to them; and will be ew; 
a reaſon that, ſo long as they can preſerve thei 
trade free, they ſhall not be impoveriſhed 9j 
war, or by the expences that war muſt occaſion, 
And this thrift enables them to pay to the 
government in war, and in peace fo large a pto- 
portion of their annual income. 

The ſhort view we have here given of the 
affairs of England, France, and Holland, perhay 
will not be unſeaſonable, becauſe it may happen 
to furniſh hints to ſome abler heads, in order 9 
form a ſcheme of the nation's buſineſs. 

As to Holland, the engagements that ſtate liz 
under to its ſubjects, moſt part of them are of a 
old date, and the reſt lie quiet: but as to Eq. 
land and France, peradventure it may be lad 
down for a maxim, that either of the two nations 
that can ſooneſt clear off the incumbrances lying 
upon the public, that country will ſooneſt thrive 
in trade, and be in the belt condition to preſerve 
its empire and dominion; and that nation will 
ſooneſt taſte the benefits of peace. 

Where the public is indebted, a large pro- 
portion of the revenues ariſing from the annual in- 
come muſt iſſue out to the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
debts: from whence follows, that the land and 
labour of the people muſt go to enrich the 
monied men and uſurers, and not to ſupport the 
government, as it is the caſe of Spain; in wt 
dom, therefore, all methods ſhould be uſed to get 
out of their hands as ſoon as poſſible. 
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A people is more or leſs eaſy, as the taxes and 
payments to the public are more or leſs; upon 
which ſcore, it muſt needs be e in a ſtate, 


ts; which being 
commonly attended with high Tttereſt, will other- 
wiſe bring a heavy burthen upon poſterity, 

If the pablic can be diſengaged in a moderate 


compaſs of time, the 2 of England may 
come to pay, as hereto 


ore, to the government, 
but about Seth part of their annual income; 
which would put the land intereſt, trade, and 


manufactures in a good polture, and a flouriſhing 
condition. 


But here it may be objected, that they who 
have ſecurities upon the public, may deſire, as 


Ithey do in Holland, to ſink the principal, and 


chuſe rather to receive a good annual intereſt; 
and conſequently that to make ſuch haſte in 


clearing theſe debts, cannot be of ſuch import- 


ance; it being all one to the whole body of the 
people, what is received or paid among one 
another. 

To which may be anſwered, that letting theſe 
debts continue ſo long in Holland has been per- 
haps an error in their conſtitution, though perad- 
yenture almoſt unavoidable, becauſe of their fre- 
quent and expenſive wars. But our caſe and 
theirs is not at all the ſame. They have but one 
principal intereſt, which is trade, to which they 
make all other things ſubſervient, their land con- 
cern being very ſmall. And the million uſe» 
money, which they pay yearly for the 25 millions 
owing, 1s not ſo much laid on land, or trade, as 


by exciſes upon their home conſumption; ſo 


that, as to what is paid out of their annual in- 
come, it is indifferent through what hands it 
paſſes. 

But 
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But in England it is quite otherwiſe, where the 
chief payments to the public do not ariſe from ou 
home conſumption, but from land and trade, 
ſuch exciſes as affect land; and in our cale i 
we let a long debt continue, by finking th 
principal we pleaſure one part of the people " 
the expence of the other; that is 50 ſay, ve 
gratify the monied men and uſurers, who are the 
drones of the commonwealth, at the coſt of the 
landed man, the farmer, and induſtrious mer 
chant. 

It is true, ſinking the principal or long funds 
may give us preſent eaſe; but they are a canker 
that in proceſs of time will eat into the bod 
politic. 

In all probability, for the foregoing reaſons, it 
will be better thrift to exert ourſelves ſtrong 
in the beginning to pay off the principal debt 
than to leave it a conſtant burthen upon the land 
and trade of England. 

The leſs we pay out of our annual income, 
the more trade, land, and manufactures (which 
are the product of land) muſt flouriſh ; and this 
annual income, being the eſtate of the whole 
body politic, which mult maintain the prince 
and his people, to {et it clear ſhould be the endes. 
vour of all ſuch as conſider the common welfare. 

When this eſtate is freed from engagements, 
the body politic recovers new health and vigour; 
the prince is in a condition to protect his people, 
the product of land goes off quick, as not being 
clogged with duties and impoſitions, and the 
merchant is encouraged to extend and enlarge 
his traffic; to whoſe induſtry bigh cuſtoms are a 
perpetual bar. 

And if the public of this country can get 
ſooner out of debt than France, (which we hope 


to mal.e evident) that nation will never be able to 
over- 
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ſovertake us in trade, nor defire to renew a war 
that has entangled their affairs for ſo many years 


to come. 


He therefore that would propoſe for the good 


Jof England, mult ſo form his ſcheme, that our 
buſineſſes of this nature may be ſooner put in 
order, than thoſe of France can poſſibly be; their 
preſent trade, 
annual income of their kingdom conſidered. 


wealth, crown-revenues, and the 


We have laid down, that allowing the French 


to pay every year the 6th penny of the nation's 
whole rental, and making quarterly payments of 
principal and intereſt, yet that it will be 11 years 
and + before they 
which is but a part of their debts. 


can have cleared 30 millions, 


And now we thall proceed to ſhew, that our 
got over a great deal ſconer, 


country well. 


We have ſtated the payments of Eng- [. 


land to the government, to be per 


ann. as they ſtood in 1695, about 93,355,472 
And the groſs debt to be, in round 

numbers, about — I 7,500,000 
But the malt tickets may be cleared 

by their own fund, and are — 1,270,000 


And there is proviſion made by the 3 additional 
9 pences. 
For the million lottery, 1,000,000 J. 
For the bank fund, — 1, 200, ooo 3, gco, ooo 
For the annuities, — 10870800 
And the tallies ſtruck on the exciſe 

and poſt office will be cleared in 2 


years by thoſe funds, — — 700,000 
In all, 65470, ooo 
Vor. I. 8 Grols 
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| 
Groſs debt, —— — 17, 500 0 rbe g. 
From whence deduct — — 82477 Out of 
. . r 
And the groſs debt will remain — 12, 030% % dedu 
But for ſome of it there are preſent lies, \ 
funds granted, and others prolonged, © other 
which in a courſe of time will clear and 2 
that bulk of tallies amounting to 8. 882, % As alſo 
And the debt (which may be pro- on t! 
perly called a deficiency) will then wWhic 
remain 3, 4% ls alſc 
on 
And theſe: everal articles added togethe whic 
compoſe what we have called the groſs debt di 
England, viz. 
; 5 This 
The malt tickets, — 1,270,000) 1 
Million lottery, — 33 . 1 
nuities, &c. 35005 11 
Debt on the exciſe 00.000 F 17-500, honour 
and poſt- money, YOu K2 
Tallies ſtanding out, 8,882,544 Ig 
Deficiencies, — 3,147,436. raiſing 
By which account it appears there are ſecuriti * ” 
laid out for a great part of this incumbrance; * A ; 
but he who is to form a general ſcheme, ſhould e ? 
conſider by what time each fund will ha he 
wrought out the engagements that are upon it, ¶ contin 
The exciſe and poſt- money are the onh Rare 
branches of the crown-revenue which are nd e 
diſpoſed of for a long term of time, for the) Colter 
may be clear in about 2 years; but it would be Duty c 
very well if a way could be found out to diſct Duty o 
gage thoſe funds ſooner, becauſe they were wo The 8 
to be the immediate ſubſiſtance of the king chis 6 


perſon and family. 


The 
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. 
The groſs debt in tallies is, — — 8,882,544 
Out of this are to be J. , 

39,00 | deducted the ſalt tal- 
lies, which have an- 
© other ſort of fund, 
and are about | 
As alſo tallies ſtruck 6 
on the leather ad 564,700 
which are about 

As alſo tallies ſtruck 

on the malt 0 200, ooo 
which are 


1,837,827 


> 2,602,527 


AC... AM 


6,280,0 17 


Remains, 


—— 


This laſt total is what will lie upon that gene- 


tal fund eſtabliſned laſt year, and which indeed 
takes up moſt of the branches of our conſump- 
tion; it is true, nothing could be more juſt and 
bonourable, than what was done at that time, to 


make good the public faith; but till theſe reve- 


nues come to be clear, the Ways and Means of 
taiſing money ſeem very difficult. 


The funds that are continued to the iſt of 
Auguſt 1706, and made a ſecurity for the 
6,280,017 J. as we take it, are as follows: 


J. 
New cuſtoms, about — — 44,847 
Continued acts and joint ſtocks, about 394, 907 
Marriages, births, &c. about — 54,310 
Stampt paper, about — 48,000 
Cuſtoms, about —— — 370,909 
Duty on windows, about — 30, oo0 
Duty on glaſs ware, &c. about — 10,000 


The 8 d. per buſhel on ſalt applied to 
thisfund till 1699, for paying intereſt, 70,000 


Total per ann, 1,042,9 73 
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And reckoning the 6,280,017 J. tallies, to be 
one with another, at about 7 per cent. interef 
which peradventure 1s a right medium; and ſup. 
poſe quarterly payments to be made of principy 
and intereſt, the debt will be paid in leſs than 
years, though the funds ſhould produce no mor 
than they did in 1695, which is 3 years and: 
ſooner than the revenue of France can be cleared 
though intereſt from the public be higher her 
than in that kingdom. tiges 

It is true, we have one circumſtanee worſe tha 
either France or Holland; the revenues by which 
the government ſhould ſubſiſt in times of peace 
have been ſwallowed up by the expences of th 
war; the cuſtoms, one of the chief branches, beine 
in a manner waolly anticipated for a long time: 
and the exciſe and poſt-money being engaged fu 
2 years. But notwithſtanding this, we ſhall en. 
deavour to prove, that England, in relation to 
public payments, will be ſtill in much a better 
condition than either of thoſe nations, when the 
parliament have granted to the king ſuch further 
aids or revenues as may maintain his dignity, and 
defend the kingdom; and when the 3, 200, ooo! 
of deficiencies and arrears are put into a method 
of payment. 

It is not here pretended to ſtate what ſupplies 
may be neceſſury to come in the room of thoſe 
branches, which the common ſafety and uſes of 
the war have anticipated; nor what preſent ſum 
may be needful to pay off that part of the defi 
ciencies and arrears, which, to preſerve public 
faith, ſhould be conſidered as foon as poſſible ; but, 
in arguments of this nature, it is requiſite to lay 
down ſome propoſition upon which an hypothelis 
may be founded. 

The deficiencies we have mentioned, as ſhall be 
ſhown by and by, have fo appropriated any fu- 
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ture aids, that unleſs they can be provided for, 


tene there will remain very little to carry on the expence 
of government far this preſent year. 


It is to be. apprehended likewiſe, that ſome of 


the arrears are of ſuch a nature, as will require 
han - 
mon tbey ſhould be immediately conſidered. 


The crown: revenue, as has been ſaid already, 


amounted to about 2 millions clear produce. Sup- 
poſe then, for argument ſake, that for ſupport of 
the government, and towards ſatisfying part of the 
deficiencies and arrears, it ſhould be thought con- 
venient to raiſe within the year 
There is already paid — 


2, oo, ooo. 
— 373555472 


* 
— — ——— — 


Our payments to the public in a 


year will be then _ — $5,355,472 


It may be here ſaid, that if we pay above 5 


millions per ann. our condition is not bettered by 


the peace, But ſuch as argue this way do not 
conſider, that if the war had continued, for ex- 
ample, this year, belides the annual payment of 
3,3200,000/. from the funds now exilting, there 
muſt have been raiſed for the fleet and army 
5,000,000/7. in the whole 8, 300, ooo. that is to 
ſay, there might have been levied within the year 
about 5 millions, and for the reſt we mult have 
run into a new debt. 

But ſuppoſing the neceſſities of the public ſnould 
require that the preſent funds be made up 
5,300,000/. yet, if the taxes are equally laid, ſuch 
a ſum may perhaps be raiſed, without hurting 
land or the trade of the kingdom. 


J. 
For it is to be preſumed that peace, 
in ſome moderate time, will reſtore 
our annual income to 44,000,000 
ny Out 
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Out of which there will be paid not . 
th part to the government, though 
there ſhould be raiſed per ann. 

But in leſs than 3 years, the duties 
upon malt, leather, double ton- 
nage and paper, &c. expire, which 
abate 1 million yearly, and then 
there will be paid to the govern- 


5, 300,009 


ment | —, — — — 
And at the expiration of leſs than 8 
years (by which tune the groſs debt 
of England may be paid) the yearly 
expences of the government com- 
puted at 2 millions, and the charge 
of managing the revenues at 
20, oool. we ſhall pay to the pub- 
lic but about the twentieth part of 
our annual income, as we did be- 
fore the war, or per ann. 


4 300,000 


ga 2,2 50, O00 

Whereas if the debt of France be as we have 
laid it down, and as is poſitively affirmed by 
ſuch as pretend to be well informed of their con- 
dition; and if its annual income be no more than 
81 millions, (which ſum we have ſtrong reaſons 
inducing us to believe it will not for ſome time 
exceed) that kingdom muſt pay to the govern- 
ment the ſixth penny for 11 years and 2, and 
above the ninth penny afterwards, if their yearly 
taxes amount, as formerly, to 9,600,000 /. 

The writer of theſe papers was once of opinion, 
that the war did every year more impair and pre- 
judice the condition of England, than that of 
France; but grounding his calculations upon facts, 
as they appear, if the facts prove otherwiſe, he 
does not think the art and rules by which he goes 
to be liable, on this account, to any cenſure. a 
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By conſidering our own expence at home, it 
might ſafely be judged, that the league with the 
Ottoman empire, the numerous armies, and great 


263 


fleets of France, with the charge of the civil go- 


| yernment, 
| yearly ſum than 16 millions. 


could not be maintained for a leſs 


As we have been credibly informed, at the laſt 


| calling the coin into the mint, their gold and ſilver 
| ſpecies amounted to 22 millions ſterling. 


It is evident to any one that has ever meddled 


| with computing, that the war could not conſume 
above 50, ooo of their people every year. 


It did not appear by any account from thence, 


that intereſt there, for money lent the public, was 
at all exorbitant. 


It is true, part of their foreigh trade was inter- 
rupted; but this was in ſome meaſure recom- 
penced, by the capture of rich ſhips, both from 


| England and Holland; and by the gains they 


made the laſt g years, in a pyratical war, managed 
with good fortune, and better conduct. 

It did not appear till very lately, but that the 
16 millions expended annually was raiſed within 
the year, without charging any great debt upon 
future times. 

Our own affairs did not ſeem to have ſo good a 
face. The ill poſture of the coin did look like a 
wound in the very vitals; it ſet the exchange 
abroad much to our diſadvantage, and rendered 
both our foreign and domeſtic traffic uncertain ; 
our loſſes at ſea were every year conſiderable, and 
what we loſt was an addition of ſtrength to the 
enemy, The African trade was in a manner in- 
tirely gone; that to the Eaſt-Indies was in danger 
of loſing; our iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, by 
plagues, earthquakes, and other calamities, were 
not in a good condition to defend themſelves ; and 
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the loſs of Jamaica muſt probably have been fg, 
lowed with the ruin of our intereſt in America. 
Credit, after the money was recoined, was 2 
ſuch a low ebb, that 5 millions given by pailiz. 
ment did not operate, in the ſervice of the war, men ce 
and to the uſes of the public, but as little more MF and tl 
than 2 millions and +; and every year the wr MW ſhown, 
laſted, did viſibly engage the nation in a future WM c:rnin; 
debt of above 3 millions. ters, h 
The coin was evidently ſo defaced, as that h keep b 
reftore it muſt reduce the ſilver to near a half in IM to anſo 
tale; and theſe conſiderations might make the WM culatin 
French affairs ſeem in a better poſture than thoſe Wt perſon: 


thence 
guinea 
was on 
tion W 


of England. and fre 
The beſt computer in the world could form no IM more 0 
judgment what gold and ſilver might be remain. The 


ing in this kingdom, there being no footing upon tic, m 
which any reaſonings could well be fixed; ſeveral the m. 
perſons did gueſs rightly enough at the current ¶ gued | 
caſh, reckoning the filver about 5, and the gold known 
about 4 millions; and there was (trong reaſon to try's tr 
believe, that on the 4th of May 1696, there could {MW impoſſi 
not be much a greater ſum in tale left, though the ¶ private 
contrary is now apparent; for intereſt was ſo high, ¶ to mak 
and the advantages to be made of money were Frar 
every way lo conliderable, that it might be well Wand flo 
concluded the whole ſpecies was invited out to cir- ¶ into ſo 
culate abroad. inward 

It is not difficult to make a reaſonable conclu- ¶ concea 
fon from facts paſt and preſent, but no political N that E. 
arithmetic is accountable for the fancies, paſſions, ¶ than w 
and humours of the people; nor could any man many: 
poſſibly imagine there ſhould be upwards ef It th 
3,400,000. of broad hammered money hoarded in ¶ been r. 
England: and yet it is now apparent no proſpect ¶ been b 
of gain could bring this ſum out, until the Jaw end, o 
forccd it into the mint, And it may be from Filey ry 
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thence argued, that there was more milled money, 
ovineas, and old gold, Jocked up in cheſts, than 


vas once believed; and that confequently the na- 


tion was richer, and leſs hurt by the war, than 
men commonly imagined; for it is now evident, 
and this experiment of reſtoring the coin has 
ſhown, that the fears conceived by people con- 
cerning liberty, and innovations in religious mat- 
ters, had induced them, for above 30 years, to 


keep by them a reſerve of ready money hoarded, 
| to anſwer any urgent occaſion, and the ſpecies cir- 


culating about ſeeming very little, did move ſome 


| perſons to apprehend it was gone out of the realm; 
and from thence to fear, that our affairs were in a 


more declining condition than thoſe of France. 

The computers therefore, by political arithme- 
tic, might be well out in their calculations, when 
the matter was ſo dark, and difhcult to be ar- 
gued by any rules of art; for though it may be 
known what ſum is neceſſary to circulate a coun- 
ry's trade, and ſuſtain its people, yet it is next to 
impoſſible to gueſs what part of this ſum, either 
private avarice, or public fear, may ſo lock up, as 
to make it a dead treaſure in the nation. 

France was like a conſumptive man, with a freſh 
and florid complexion ; our diſtempers broke out 
Into ſores and blains, but we had a better health 
mwardly : their decays and our ſtrength were both 
concealed, and time has now brought to light, 
that England has ſome millions more of money 
than was believed; and that France is indebted 
many more millions than was imagined, 

It the 16 millions annually expended could have 
been raiſed within the year, their condition had 
been better than ours ; becauſe, towards the latter 
end, our debt ſwelled every year 3 millions; but 
they running in debt, by a medium of 9 years, 3 

| millions 


rr 
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millions and E every year z and we, by a mediun 


of 9 years, not quite 2 millions (our debt being 


feign « 
ſpecies 


but 17 millions and 2, and theirs new contratted, ¶ from t 
31 millions and 3) the war muſt have impaireq N Porte, 
France more than England. hauſt 1 

Their annual income is not double to ours; and {Miiderat! 
their debt, with what was contracted before the Withe wa 
war, is above five times more than ours; the ey. Whoſe o 
pences of their government do much exceed tha The 
of England; we ſhall in all appearance ſooner re. Weight 
cover our trade than that kingdom poſſibly can; Wmult ol 
add to this, that during the war they have had: {our pre 
ſcarcity of corn, which almoſt amounted to a fx Where as 
mine; want of nouriſhment muſt have deſtroyed: {Wit thoſ 
great number of their people; they had little ex. MWvhich | 
portation of their home product; the perſecution {this na! 
of the proteſtants muſt have forced away more in- e ſhal 
habitants than was firſt thought; and all this mut upon ar 
have ſo impaired their annual income, that they {Wilt our 
could not raiſe the 16 millions within the year; H In al 
which the crown every year ſo increaſed its debt, Wwe may 
as that the war could not be carried on mucho lie a. 
longer with any ſafety to their government. vily on 

Corn in England has been but one year very {Wcannot r 


ſcarce ; we have had an acceſſion of ſtrangers to 


move b 
count, t 


repair that conſumption of our people which the 
war might occaſion, Though our taxes werte com 
heavy, our national ſtock was great, and not ex-ſiat lie 
hauſted as was that of France, by former impoſi-WWmake th 
tions; they laboured under a former debt, curl be ho 


crown-revenues was clear. The interruption warederate 
brought to the tillage, labour, and manufacture Treat 
of other countries, produced a great call fromfſÞſildom, 
abroad for our commodities, and did very mucies of 
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enlarge the exportations of our home product, anc 
in ſome meaſure hindered the carrying out of me 
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reign country. As this foreign army drained the 
ſpecies from us, fo the high price of naval ſtores 
from the northern kingdoms, the alliance with the 
Porte, and other leagues, did without doubt ex- 
hauſt the money of France ; upon all which con- 
fiderations it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that 
the war has more hurt the French affairs than 
thoſe of England. 

The debt of 100 millions ſterling will be a 
weight upon their future buſineſs, and probably 


muſt obſtruct any deſigns that may be formed to 


our prejudice, provided ſuch meaſures are taken 
here as that our public may be firſt cleared; but 
if thoſe engagements are ſuffered to continue, 
which lie now indeed upon the annual income of 
this nation, as well as upon the crown-revenue, 
we ſhall be in the condition of Spain, unable, 
upon any emergency, to help ourſelves, or to aſ- 
fit our friends. 

In all likelihood, if conduct be not wanting, 
ve may firſt get out of the difficulties which ſeem 
to lie at preſent on both nations, but more hea- 
vily on theirs than ours; under ſuch a debt the 
cannot renew the war; and with our debt we ſhall 
move but very impotently in it: upon which ac- 
count, to purſue thoſe methods which, in a mode- 
rate compaſs of time, may clear the incumbrances 
that lie on the public, muſt be the beſt way to 
make the peace as laſting and ſafe, as it appears 
to be honourable to England, and the whole con- 


tederate intereſt, 


Treaties and leagues may be formed with great 
dom, but they depend upon accidents, the 


lives of princes, and often on the humours of 


ieir people: neceſſity is not only the beſt media- 


or to bring peace about, but likewiſe the gua- 
Fantee to be moſt relied upon, that it ſhall be 


well 
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| well obſerved, The king's valour has ended th, 


war, put a ſtop to the growth of France, and fy 
a while ſecured the liberties of Europe; and hi 
conduct will go as far as poſſible to make theſ 
benefits laſting to us; but it muſt partly depen 
on others to put our affairs in ſuch a poſture, x 
that our neighbours may neither think it wiſe ng 
ſate hereafter to renew the quarrel. 

We may expect future quiet and proſperity, i 
our matters can be put into good order here x 
home, by honeſt, grave and temperate council, 
ſuch as ſhall have a due regard to the ſafety of the 

overnment, and to the liberty and perpetual ye. 
= of this nation. 

There is a degree of expence neceſſary to pre. 
ſerve the peace, and defend the kingdom; ant 
there is a certain ſum which may be raiſed in thi 
juncture, and for ſome time, without ruin to land, 
trade, and the manufactures; but peradventur 
this ſum cannot be exceeded now, nor levied for 
a long term, without introducing here the fame 
face of poverty as is viſible in ſome of our neigh 
bour countries. 

That which has enabled the Hollanders to py 
the third penny of their annual income, and yet 
the people to grow rich in the mean time, is chief 
the equa] manner uſed in taxing the ſubjects d 
their dominion, 

He that would form a ſcheme of this nation's 
buſineſs, ſuch as may put England out of deb 
ſooner than France, raiſe a competent ſum to 
maintain the government, and to clear that pat 
of our new debt which ſeems to require imme. 
diate payments, and at the ſame time not deliroj 
the land-intereſt, trade, and the manufactures; 


muſt not think it can be done by the method: 
formerly practiſed, when the ſum to be levied 1 
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o much beyond what was ever heard on among 
our anceſtors. 

He muſt lay the foundation of his ſcheme in as 
good a knowledge as he can obtain of the num- 
ders of the people, for all muſt ariſe from their 
labour and induſtry ; upon which ſcore he muſt 
contrive in his model to leave a competency be- 
hind, whereby labour may be carried on, and by 
which induſtry may be encouraged to proceed for- 
ward, If land continues too long under high 
taxes, it brings ſuch poverty upon the gentry, as 
muſt hinder the poor being employed, hurt con- 
ſumption of our home- product, and interrupt our 


foreign traffic; if trade be too much burthened 


with impolitions, ſueh a ſtock. will be requiſite 
only to pay cuſtoms, as muſt quite diſhearten the 
induſtrious merchant; and exciſes, too heavily 
aid upon any commodity, fall upon land, and 
prejudice thoſe manufactures, by which. the body 
of the people ſubſiſts. He therefore who would 


| ſteer ſafely between thele rocks, and propoſe no- 


thing but what ſhall be conſiſtent with the com- 


mon welfare, muſt always have in his eye that 


trade will languiſh, till we come to pay but 4 mil- 
lions; and that we cannot truly fiouriſh, till we 
come to pay to the government but about th 
part of our annual income, as we did before the 
war, and which may be again our condition, when 
the public is diſengaged. 

In the mean while, he that would propoſe a 
ſcheme for his country's good, ſhould contrive to 
render theſe yearly payments (which perhaps for 
ſome time will be unavoidable) as little burthen- 
ſome as poſſille, to land, trade, and the manu- 
factures, which are the three feet upon which this 
nation ſtands. 

If 
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If ſupplies can be ſo ordered, as to ſhake noje 
of theſe three pillars, our annual income may ſo 
encreaſe, as that our payments will be leſs and le 
felt every year; but if ſo much weight be laid 
upon any one of them, as to ſink it down, our an. 
nual income muſt decreaſe, and conſequently theſe 
payments will be every year more and more a bur. 
then. It is true, land may be hurt, but cannot be 
deſtroyed by taxes; but trade and manufaQture 
may be ſo overloaded with duties, as in proceſs of 
time to be in a manner loſt. 

It is no hard matter to form a ſcheme for raiſing 
money, but the difficulty lies in N ſuch 1 
one as may anſwer the neceſſities of the govern. 
ment, and yet, at the ſame time, give this nation 
ſome taſte of the peace. 

Money is to be raiſed two ways, either by im. 
proving the revenues already granted, or by ney 
funds, and farther charges upon the people. 

The firſt courſe, to make the moſt of the preſent 
revenues, will at firſt be unpleaſant, harſh in the exe. 
cution, and occaſion clamours; however, in prac- 
tice, it will be attended with fewer inconveniencie 
than any way of taxing that, peradventure, cat 
be propoled. 

In the foregoing diſcourſe we have endeavoured 
to compute ſeveral branches of the revenue nov 
exiſting; and if our calculations hold right, which 
are ſubmitted to the public, there ſeems to be loll, 
as has been already mentioned, per ann. 


l, 
In the exciſe, ſingle and double, about 318,000 
In the duty on ſalt, about - - 38,075 
In the duty on marriages, &c. about - 26,000 
In the duty on windows, about - 89, 000 


Carry over, 47 101 
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l. 
Brought over, 471,075 
In the duty on glaſs-ware, &c. about 20, ooo 
In the duty on ſtampt paper, &c. about 15,000 


Total 506, oyg 


The accounts for the duty on glaſs-ware, &c. 
are not yet perfected; and the writer believes he 
has under-reckoned both the preſent produce and 
future improvement. 

In forming a ſcheme of this nation's preſent bu- 
ſineſs, conſideration ſhould be had how much, of 
what may be for ſome time wanting to ſupport the 
government and pay debts, is to be got every 
year, by better managing and improving thele ſe- 
veral branches. | 

And the forementioned duties ariſing from our 
home-conſumption, to levy from thence all that is 
legally due, will not be inconſiſtent with the com- 
mon welfare. 

Taxes kept within a moderate compaſs are not 
prejudicial to the public; and rather enliven in- 
duſtry, and hinder idleneſs from growing upon 
the common people. But where of neceſlity this 
moderate compaſs muſt be exceeded, care ſhould 
be taken to lay the duties in a way as convenient 
and eaſy as poſſible. 

It is a matter of great admiration, how ſo ſmall 
an extent of territory as Holland ſhould be able 
to levy 6 millions yearly, as they have actually 
done during this war, and yet the country to en- 
creaſe in riches. Nothing could have brought 
this about but the wiſdom that ſtate has always 
ſhown, in ſparing trade and taxing their home 
conſumption, 
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Where high duties are laid upon importation, 
fo great a ſtock is requiſite to carry on bulineſg 
as that the merchant cannot manage ſuch a large 
and extended traffic as mult enrich a country; fe 
he muſt have always by him a dead ſum to an. 
{wer the cuſtams. 

Where the duties are laid on the conſumption, 


a very little ſtock will ſuffice to tranſact public 


payments; and the burthen lies lightly upon x 
great number of retailers, which will lie heavil 
upon a few wholeſale dealers; and all this is þ 


obvious to any common underſtanding, as not t 


need further proof. 

For theſe reaſons, he that would form a ſcheme 
ſhould conſider whether the payments now mad: 
to the government may not be ſo contrived, as tg 
be leſs prejudicial to the general trade of England 
than they ſeem at preſent. | 

Of the 3,300,000/. annually raiſed in the 
kingdom, there is laid upon importation about 
1,300,000 l. 

And peradventure this will be fo great a weight 
upon the induſtry of our merchants, as may hin- 
der the peace from reſtoring trade to its former 
condition; eſpecially in a country where the mul 
titude of tallies and funds is like to keep interelt 
money for a long time at a high rate, 

Upon which account it may be worth the con 
ſideration of ſuch as ſtudy the common good, 
whether it may not be adviſable hereafter, when 
peace ſhall have given a better conſiſtency d 
things, to contrive ſome way of eaſing the cul 
toms, and to give an equivalent, by laying duties 
that may be tantamount upon the commodities 


when they come into the retailers hands; and 


to charge the conſumption, inftead of the impor 
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The chief objection to this is, that the duties 
will not be quite ſo certain, and more troubleſome 
in the collection; but thoſe inconveniencies will 
be abundantly recompenced, by the infinite eaſe 
ſuch a courſe of levying what muſt be paid, 
would give to the trade of England, 

If we do not fall into ſome meaſures of this kind, 
we ſhall never be able to cope with our rivals in 
traffic, the Dutch; who, by wiſdom, and good 
order in their affairs, are in a way to overcome 
the natural advantages we have over them in oil, 
product, and fituation. | 

Nor can trade flouriſh, till the gentlemen of the 
kingdom endeavour to make themſelves maſters of 
the general notions about it; and until they lay 
its concerns warmly to heart, reflecting how much 
their land- intereſt depends upon it; which the 
next 7 years will more plainly demonſtrate, than 
5 times the ſame number of years could ſhow 
before, 


to bear the remaining burthen, which our neceſ- 
ities have placed upon it, and it may yield its pro- 
portion of the ſum, that for ſome time mult pro- 
bably be raiſed out of the annual income of this 
country; and if trade proſpers, the product of land 
will be the more enabled to pay the reſt, 

He therefore, who would form a general ſcheme, 
ſhould conſider how to make the 3,300,000 J. al- 
ready ariſing from ſeveral funds, bear more equally, 
cy Wand in conſequence more lightly upon land and 
cuß trade; and in all likelihood this is to be compaſſed 
duties dy not laying too heavy exciſes upon any one com- 
ities, I modity, and by eaſing the importation, and rather 
nd ſolevying the duty upon the conſumption. 

When the debts are pur into a method of pay- 
ment, and when punctual payments have leſſened 

Vol. I. n intereſt, 
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intereſt, premiums and diſcount, (which of cou 


they muſt do) it will be more eaſy to come 2 _ 
thoſe ſupplies, that, from year to year, may Y Wit 
wanting to ſupport the government and defend erf 
the kingdom. 

38 then, that towards ſatisfying deficien, no 
cies, arrears, and this year's expence, the pub lunge. 
lic neceſſities ſhould require a fund to be ſettle 5 der 
which may raiſe 3 millions; it is to be appr. un 
hended, our preſent circumſtances conſidered fiery 
not above 2 millions can be levied upon the bog 1 
of the people, ſo as to be anſwered within th i he | 

r. 

7 that the third million is probably not toe . 
come at, but by ſome credit upon the future; 2 
and the 2 millions in all likelihood are to þ be impr 
raiſed but theſe 4 ways. noſt Ji 

1. Either by charging one or ſeveral comme. nd 
dities imported, or of our own growth for 1 "TRA 
term of time, with ſuch a duty as may produe f er c | 
the ſum wanted; to which way of raiſing money, depend 
the people have lately given the name of remote . 


funds. 


2. Or by charging ſeveral commodities with 


that, in 


a n To 1; 

ſuch a duty as may raiſe the ſum within the year, und, w. 
3. Or by laying the chief ſum upon land a 0 
formerly, by a monthly aſſeſſment, or by a 45. aid Hr s 
4. Or by a mixt aid, laying part of the ln u 
wanted on land, levying part by a poll, and the "iy, ip 
reſt by new impoſitions upon our product, and... laſte 
new duties upon foreign materials, either in the abroad 
conſumption at home, or at their importation. \Wicrly, i 
He that would form a ſcheme of the nation“ eady wi 
buſineſs, ſhould maturely conſider theſe 4 Way; i... 
and Means of raiſing money, in order to ſee hon robablz 
they may be conliſtent with our preſent circum-W. a hig! 


ſtances; how far each different method — 
| affe 
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affect the public, and which courſe will leaſt pre- 
judice land, trade, and the manufactures. 

With remote funds it will be impoſſible to 
avoid exorbitant premiums, high intereſt, and 
large diſcount of tallies; which, for theſe 5 
years, have been the bane of our affairs, and have 
| plunged the public into moſt of the preſent dif- 
ficulties: Nor in that courſe of ſupplying the 
government can the debts be cleared in any 
moderate compaſs of time; which debts will be 
a terrible weight upon us, in caſe we ſhould come 
to be hereafter engaged in another long and ex- 
penſive war. 

To charge ſo many branches of our conſump- 
tion as may raiſe within the year 2 millions, will 
be impracticable; becauſe thoſe materials that are 
moſt like to yield a good revenue, have already 
a load ſufficient upon them; nor can duties of 
this nature be put into ſuch order the firſt year 
for ſo great a ſum, as that a] government may 
depend upon them for ready money and ſub- 
ſiſtence; and it is an immediate ſubſtantial fund 
that, in all appearance, will be moſt wanting. 

To lay what has been hitherto charged, upon 
land, will put the gentry of England in a worſe 
condition now than they were during the war; 
for though the principal burthen has lain all 
along upon the landed men, it was ſome relief 
hat rents were well paid for moſt of the time the 


5 " ar laſted ; but if there ſhould not be the call 
dne Wbroad for our produce after the peace as for- 
n. „rerly, it is to be feared the tenants will not be fo 
Wa eady with their payments, as when they had a 
: +: quicker market; and if this ſhould happen, land 
probably will not be able to bear the 4 5. aid, 

cu a high monthly aſſeſſment. 
For 
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For theſe reaſons, to raiſe what may be want. 
ing by a mixed aid, ſeems moſt practicable, ang 
to be attended with the feweſt ill conſequences, 

If at this time 2 millions could be raiſed within 
the year, without touching upon land, undoubt. 
edly it were for the public good to liſten to ſuch 
a ſcheme, and give the landed men, who are the 
ſtrength of England, and beſt ſupport to the 
government, a little eaſe ; but he who thinks u 
make ſuch a propoſal, after he has puzzled him. 
ſelf and others a long while about it, will find he 
is miſtaken. 

It is true, he who bends his ſtudy to matters of 
this nature, and is deſirous to aſſiſt with obſer 
vations and hints for abler heads and better un- 
derſtandings to work upon, ſhould ſo direct hi 
notions, as that they may tend at laſt not only u 
the eaſe, bur ſecurity of the landed intereſt, 

Land would be relieved in its taxes to littk 
purpoſe, if, in their ſtead, revenues ſhould be et 
up, which, in future times, may endanger the 
liberty of this country. 

He, therefore, who would form a ſcheme for 
the good of England, ſhould not ſo much en- 
endeavour to avoid land-taxes, as thereby to run 
into revenues that will require, in their collection, 
ſuch a number of officers, as may maſter the 
landed man in his own corporation. 

A ſmall number of hands may collect whatever 
duties can be conveniently laid upon our home 
conſumption ; but from thence 2 millions cannot 
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be raiſed all in one year, without a general excile; 
and ſuch a revenue in this wide country cannot be 
gathered and ſo aſcertained, as the government 
may depend upon it for ſubſiſtence, but by a 
multitude of officers, peraiventure dangerous to 
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ant. WW For theſe reaſons, in the preſent juncture ſome 
and Wl id from land ſeems unavoidable. But there will 
S. Wii a queſtion, Which is moſt eligible under 
chin BY our preſent circumſtances, a pound-rate, or a 
ub. monthly aſſeſſment ? 
ſuch A pound-rate has the greateſt appearance of 
: the equality; but, perhaps, upon a due conſideration 
the Hof the matter, it will be leſs equal upon the 
Ks to hole people than a monthly aſſeſſment. 
him. An equal pound rate had been practicable, and 
d be N ould have produced a great ſum in the begin- 
ning of the war, when money was plentiful, and 
rs of WW hen every county had its due proportion of it. 
blen But is there not reaſon to apprehend, That 
u. changing the coin has drawn the ſpecies from the 
t hs WW titan parts of the kingdom ? And does it not 
cem plain, that the blood which ſhould circulate 
* in the veins, is now gathered all about the heart? 
ittle 


Is it probable, that ſilver will get down into the 
e ſet Wrorth and welt ſo ſoon, by a long time, as into 
* the te counties adjacent to London ? 
It is evident to any one who underſtands the 
e for kingdom, that, even 3o years ago, money was 
em Wſcarce in the northern and weſtern counties, till 
Fun long proſperity, and an immenſe trade, had diſ- 
Lon, perſed it to the remoteſt places. 
We And if it be now drained from thence, as 
there is ground to think it is, it cannot return 
Lever tlither, but in a courſe of time, by a vent of 
ꝛome Wheir commodities and manufactures ; which, in all 
not ikelihood, will not procced faſt enough to put 
| e north and weſt, forthwith, upon an equal 
dot of taxes with the reit of England, whoſe 
quick and near markets muſt ſupply them im- 
ediately from London with a greater plenty of 
he ſpecies. 
So that an equal pound-rate, which in the 
beginning of the war, and till the alteration of 
E the 
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tude be left of avoiding payment, we mult ex 
pect it will be taken by many people; and as tit 
caſe ftands, there ſeems good reaſon to believe, 


conveni 
bore du 


the coin, was adviſable, and would have hinders; M aſſeſſors 
us from running ſo much in debt, does for: Ihe pos 
while ſeem not ſo well to conſiſt with the ge. the par 
metrical proportion which ſhould be always c duty. 
ſerved in taxing a nation; and in theſe matters, h So th 
who would form a ſcheme for the public goo! ſumptio 
mult change his meaſures as circumſtances alter, Wihe ma 
now pre 
The pound-rate, 1 Gul. and Mar. at J. all e 
35. per J. yielded —— 1, 566, % cheme) 
—  — ime 
The 4 5. per J. levied with the ſame produce 
care, ſhould have yielded — 2,088, ; greater 
- But the next pound- rate, which was pound-1 
Gul. & Mar. yielded bu — 7 
Ho 8 ; — The fo 
Difference, it 6 
. 
And it has every year ſince gradually decreaſe Which 
and this laſt year perhaps as much as ever, thoug 
endeavours have been made to aſcertain its cf th 
lection by ſtronger powers than had been grantet ſum, L 
4 before; which have only ſeryed to ſhew, (wha don, N 
4 ſhould have been concealed) that the laws my dleſex 
A become impotent. and M 
| This decreaſe has not proceeded from any fil minſte 
q in rents; but to ſpeak plainly, the home cou Jieldec 
4 ties have every year more and more learnt oi eſt of 
q their neighbours, to favour themſelves in thi Englat 
1 levying ot this tax. 
bs in the preſent ſcarcity of money, if any lat. Whe 


that the men of figure and intereſt (who alont 


can bring about an equal pound-rate) will bt Half t 
willing, after 9 years, to give themſelves and Fa gas 
others a little eale, And it is to be feared tb nd Pr 


aſlefior 


ed tit 
Tefior 
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aſſeſſors particularly will be more influenced by 
the power of their landlords, than by any oath 
the parliament can make to bind them to their 
duty. | 

90 that whoever duly conſiders the preſent con- 
ſumption, the poſture of trade, the condition of 
the manufactures, and the quantity of money 
now probably remaining in every diſtinct county, 
(all which he muſt do who would form a regular 
ſcheme) will be inclined to think that a monthly 
aſſeſſment is more practicable for this year, will 
produce more in proportion, and anſwer with 
greater certainty into the exchequer, than a 
pound-rate, 


The former monthly aſſeſſ- J. 5. d. 
ment upon all England, 
was —ͤ— 137,041 18 2 


Which produced in the year, 1,651,702 18 © 


Of this ? 
ſum, Lon- J. 4. K. 
don, Mid- 
dleſex 175,909 12 © 
and Welt-| | ? 1,651,702 18 © 
minſter, | 
yielded 
=_ 1 1,475,733 60 
glan 2 


Whether a pound-rate, or an aſſeſſment, ſhall 
be beſt liked of; perhaps it will be thought 
convenient to eaſe land of the burthen it 
bore during the war. 


Half the former monthly aſſeſſ- J. F. d. 
ment upon all England, will be 68,820 19 1 
And produce in the year — 823,851 9 0 
1 But 
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But London, Middleſex and Weſtminſter 
being very much encreaſed in wealth and trade 
ſince the aſſeſſment was firſt rated, it may be 
worth conſidering, whether it would not be tes. 
ſonable to keep to a pound- rate there, though jt 
ſhould be thought convenient to proceed hy 
aſſelſment with the reſt of England. 


If fo, + the former aſſeſiment on J. 4. d 
all England, excluſive of Lon- 
don, Middleſex and Weſtmin- 
ſter, would amount to 
And 25 in the . on London, 
HMiddleſex and Weltminſter, 
would amount to 


737,806 13 0 


153,570 O0 


—U— — 


By which method of taxing, an 
aid from land might produce 891, 436 13 0 


—— 


EFF 


Upon the whole matter, perhaps, it will appear 
to inquiſitive and conſidering men, that the 
diſtant parts of England ſtand in need at this 
time of being relieved by an aſſeſſment, which i 
more ealy to them than a pound-rate; that thoſe 
taxes the public neceſſities occaſion, can be beſt 
borne by the home counties, who will ſooneſt 
taſte the benefits ariſing from peace and the trade 
of this great city; that moſt of the ſilver ſpecies 
being now centered in London and hereabouts, it 
can be no unequal dealing to rate thoſe parts 
which, are beſt able to bear it, in a higher propor- 
portion than other places. 

In the mixt aids formerly granted to ov: 
princes, there has been moſt commonly ſome 
charge upon the people by poll, which generally 
ſpeaking, is an unpleaſant, and not a popular 
way of railing money; but where a great ſum is 
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vanting, that muſt otherwiſe be laid upon trade, 
land, or its product, a poll cannot well be 
thought unreaſonable. It is a ſort of tax that 
falls hardeſt upon the farmer and inferior rank of 
men; but though it has been often levied during 


this war, yet conſidering what a price our native 


commodities have all along borne, and how high 
wages have lately been, the common people have 
no reaſon to complain of poll- money. | 

The ſubſidies granted laſt year were truly a 
poll, and the article which charged the heads was 
what produced the moſt. An aid of the ſame 
nature, excluding the {tock on land and in trade, 
and charging qualities higher, may be brought 
to produce in a year 500,000 l. 

It is true, this tax was unpopular; but there 
may be many arguments urged, why, in this exi- 
gency, it ſhould be repeated once more, and 
rather made uſe of than any new way. 

It was given for 1,500,000 /. and has not 
yielded near that ſum; it was the principal fund 
of the exchequer-bills, which the public faith is 
engaged to diſcharge ſpeedily ; there is a kind of 
equity they ſhould be made good out of their 
firſt fund. Such a ſum can be no way raiſed fo 
certainly and ſoon, nor without creating a great 
number of officers; and ſo much money 1s hardly 
to be levied but by exciſe, or duties that muſt 
fall directly upon land and trade. 

J. 
If there can be raiſed from land — 890,000 
And by ſuch a kind of poll —— 500,000 


Here will be near + the ſum wanting, 
VIZ. bs Og I, 390,000 


Now he that is to form a general ſcheme, ſhould 


conſider what proportion of the remainder may 
be 
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be levied by exciſes or duties upon our hon, 
conſumption. 

He ought to weigh with himſelf which is be 
for the nation, that the ſum propoſed to art 
this way, ſhould be levied in one, or mon 
years. 

If it could be raiſed in one year, the publ. 
would be ſooner out of debt; but perhaps 
does not conſiſt with carrying on of trade, an 
the other buſineſs of the kingdom, to raiſe th 
whole within the year. 

If the preſent payments, which are to continy 
for a long term of time, can be put into ſug 
an order as not to prejudice trade, land, and th 
manufactures; it will not be difficult to find fund 
for the 3,000,000 J. for this year's ſupply of the 
government, and to ſatisfy part of the debt u 
account of deficiencies and arrears. 

It is true, the debt ariſing from deficiencies dot 
in a manner intercept any aids that can be give 
this ſeſſions; he therefore who would form 1 
ſcheme, muſt duly weigh that article. 


282 


The 3 5. aid was given for 1,500,000], . 
but conſidering the tax itſelf has not 
well anſwered ; that it was paid in 
money, by which there will be a loſs; 
and conſidering the intereſt, we may 
allow upon that article a deficiency 
of 
The ſeveral ſubſidies and duties called 
the capitation, were given likewiſe for 
1,500,000 J. but the intereſt on the 
exchequer bills reckoned, there may 


be on that head another deficiency of 650,000 
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25 
Brought over, 1,000,000 


The ſale of annuities, another fund for 


280,000 J. has produced nothing; 

and with intereſt on that head, there 

is another deficiency of — — $300,000 
And it is very well if the 1 s. aid, and 

the double tonnage, and the malt, 

occaſion not another deficiency of 200,000 


— — — 


— — 


Total, 1,500,000 


The exchequer bills, to the diſcharge of which 
the public faich is engaged, depend upon theſe 
funds: And the act provides, That all bills 
which ſhall or may be iſſued out, as well for 
1,500,000. as 1, 200, ooo Il. which ſhall not be 
cancelled by the produce of the ſaid funds or ſup- 
plies, granted for the ſervice of the war that 
year, by the 25th of March 1698, ſhall be ſatis- 
fied, taken, and cancelled, as well by the arrears 
of the ſaid funds, which ſhall be then ſtanding 
out, as by and out of the money which ſhall 
ariſe by any aid which ſhall be granted in the next 
ſeſſion of parliament.” And the malt act provides, 
That if the produce of that duty is ſo low, as not 
to yield before the 2oth of April 1698, $00,000 /. 
the deficiency ſhall be made good out of the firſt 
aid to be granted after that day.” 

if any conſiderable part of theſe deficiencies 
are removed over to remote funds, there is an 
end of all fort of credit. 

And if what ſhall be thought neceſſary for the 
government, be ſupplied by funds of that nature, 
the public will be eaten out with uſury. 

No man will adviſe a farther breach of credit, 
and all the kingdom would be glad to ſee intereſt 
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at a lower rate, which can never be while remoꝶ 
funds conſtrain the government to borrow. 

It is eaſy to form a ſcheme which may put o 
the evil day for a while, by removing the preſent 
burthen, and laying it upon the years to come; 
but ſuch meaſures can hardly be conſiſtent wit 
the good of England. 

Many people in the beginning of this wx 
did not care to levy money by exciſes; and ye 
we are inſenſibly fallen into them, having entere 
upon thoſe meaſures by degrees, which, if we 
had gone into early and all at once, the peace 
peradventure had been long ago concluded: Me 
Pay now in exciſes, 


By the additional g pences for J. per ann. 
a long term of time, 435,980 

By the duty on ſalt, a perpe- 
tuity of — — 105,000 

By the duty on ſtampt paper for | 
near 10 years, — — 44,80 

By a new duty on paper, — 10,000 

By a duty on malt for 3 years 600,000 

By a duty on leather, — 100,000 

By a duty on glaſs ware, &c. 10,000 


Total, 1, 303, 750 per ann. 


ä —— 


A yearly addition of about oo, oco l. to this 
ſum, with what has all along been raiſed from 
land, would have ſupplied the year's expence: 
for, in all likelihood, 4 millions anſwered within 
the year, would every way have gone as far as 
5 millions, granted by credits upon diſtant 

funds, ſince more than 4th part of what has been 
yearly given, was conſumed in diſcount, high 
intereſt, and exorbitant premiums. So that by 
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raiſing the 4 millions within the year, we ſhould 
have avoided that large debt, which now preſſes 
ſo hard upon the nation. 

If our affairs had been put into this order, the 
government might be now ſupported by the 
ordinary revenue of the crown, without any 
charge upon land, or any new impoſitions and 
duties upon the people; and if this had been 


done, we ſhould pay at this time to the public. 


but the 2oth part of our annual income, as we 
did before the war. 

But as the caſe ſtands, ſome further exciſes 
ſeem unavoidable ; unleſs it be judged convenient 
rather to run more and more in debt, or to lay 
yet a greater burthen upon land and trade. 

And if it ſhould be thought for the public 
good to go upon exciſes, it would not be difficult 
to find commodities, Which may be the proper 
objects of a revenue, that ſhall raiſe what may be 
wanting. 

But he who is to form a ſcheme of this kind, 
ſhould take care ſo to contrive his propoſal, that 
the weight of ſuch a duty may neither lie too 
hard upon one ſort of people, nor preſs too much 
upon land intereſt, or foreign traffic. 

Not to oppreſs particular trades, the duties 
ſhould rather lie on 3 or 4, than on 1 or 2 
materials. | 

Not to hurt land nor trade, the impoſitions 
ſhould be divided, and partly laid on the con- 
ſumption of our home, and partly on the con- 
ſumption of commodities that are of foreign im- 
portation. 

Such duties will affect land and trade leſs, by 
how much farther they are laid from the firſt ven- 
der; and by how much nearer they are placed to 
the laſt buyer or conſumptioner. = 
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For which reaſon, ſuch materials of our oy 
growth, as it ſhall be thought fit to lay a dut 
on, ſhould be charged when they are in the 1; 
vender's hands, or when they have had the 1y 
improvement or manufacture. 

In the ſame manner, foreign materials, or many. 
factures made from thence, are charged with le 
prejudice to trade, in the hands of the laſt in. 
prover or retailer, 

For in all theſe inſtances, leſs ſtock is require 
for the payment of the duty; towards which, 
by this way of charging, more hands contribute, 
and the quickneſs of returns in buying and 
ſelling, make it leſs felt by the whole people: 
whereas it is an immediate and dead weight 
upon land and trade, when the charge is direct) 
upon the firſt vender at home, or the firſt in- 
porter from abroad. 

It is true, this way of charging renders the 
revenues more difficult in the collection; but he 
is not fit to go about, a ſcheme of this nature, 
who cannot obviate that difficulty, and propoſe 
materials both domeſtic and foreign, where the 
duty may be come at eaſily, and by a ſmall 
number of hands, with the aſſiſtance of the pre- 
ſent exciſe and cuſtom-houſe officers. 

One of the objections againſt revenues laid 
upon our home conſumption, 1s the fraud and 
exaction it gives a riſe to among retailers, who, 
in theſe caſes, raiſe the value of their goods more 
than the duty comes to; but this is only in the 
beginning, when the revenue is new; for in 
a {mall compaſs of time, all commodities what- 
ſoever find their juſt and natural price, in which 
they ſettle at laſt. 

The writer of theſe papers did once think 
that the general fraud of retailers might be pre- 
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vented by a law of aſſize, as in Eſſay on Ways 
and Means, p. 66, but he here retracts that 
opinion, being convinced by a farther inſight 
into theſe ſort of matters, that aſſizes are im- 
practicable, and a bar to induſtry ; however, with 
this diſtintion, that an aſſize, or limitation of 
the price of the commodity by the magiſtrate, 
may be for public advantage, where the goodneſs 
of the commodity is in its nature uniform, ſo 
that one cannot improve upon it, or give it a more 
real value, than another; of which kind are the 


bread and ſalt in common uſe. But where the 


matter is capable of melioration by ſkill, art and 
care, as fleſh, drink, and ſeveral other things, 
there perhaps it is moſt for the public good that 
the price ſhould be uncertain and free, as an en- 
couragement to ſuch who by ſkill and induſtry are 
deſirous to excel others. 

The Author of that Eſſay is not aſhamed to 
acknowledge this error, or any other miſtake he 
ſhall be guilty of in theſe diſcourſes, ſince he 
handles matters very difficult, and a ſubje& en- 
tirely new, where he can have but little help from 
books, 

His principal aim ts to hunt after truth, and con- 
ſequently he weds no opinion in all theſe matters, 
that he is not willing to change upon better con- 
viction. To write of the income and expence of 
a whole people and the public revenues, is travel- 
ling in an undiſcovered country; and if his 
draughts and maps are imperfect at firſt, he ſhall 
mend them upon other lights, and further infor- 
mation: and in the mean while he hopes theſe 
his endeavours will be taken in good part; and 
that his right intentions to the public ſervice, 


hall commute for his want of {kill in the per- 
formance. 
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They who treat of theſe affairs ſubje& them. 
ſelves to cenſure, anſwers, and a paper war, and 
muſt contract many enemies; but he ſhall light 
all this, if he can give any the leaſt help or hint, 
ro ſuch as make the welfare and proſperity 
this nation their care and ſtudy, and who are de. 
firous to render the peace laſting to England, and 
*the king's government eaſy to him, after all hi; 
toils and hazarcs abroad, by placing the public 
debts in a courſe of payment, and by putting hi 
revenues in ſome order. rt 

And they who are forming a ſcheme to this 
purpoſe, will perhaps upon enquiry find, (if the 
neceſſities of the ſtate require 3 millions to be 
raiſed) that it may be done by a mixed aid, 
conſiſting of a charge upon land, a poll, and 
ſome new duties upon our home conſumption of 
commodities foreign-and domeſtic. 

But ſuch as employ their thoughts upon theſe 
matters, ſhould ſo contrive their ſcheme, if poſ- 
ſible, that the public may not be conſumed with 
intereſt and premiums, and that it may fully 
operate for what it ſhall be granted, 

In this juncture nothing can be more advantage- 
ous to the kingdom, than to beat down the price of 
money and lower intereſt; for till that can be 
done, taxes will be high, and trade of neccſlity 
muſt languiſh. 

While the ſtate is compelled to give high inte- 
tereſt, all contrivances and laws to leſſen it, will 
in the event be found ineffectual. 

But the price of money will fall of courſe, it 
affairs can be ſo ordered that the government ſhall 
be leſs conſtrained to borrow for the future. 

The bulk of the ſum wanting, muſt undoubt- 
edly ariſe from land and a poll. And it will not be 
Cift:cult to point out ſome branches of our home 
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conſumption, that may bear ſuch new duties ag 
to yield about 41c,000 J. per ann. and if they 
are charged for 2 years, they will produce 
$20,000 J. There is a way likewiſe of railing 
200,000 J. within the year, and not by any 
exciſe. 

Nor will it be hard to propoſe a way of raiſing 
z conſiderable ſum, with laying but a light pre- 
ſent tax upon the body of the people; and where 
ſuch as are to lay down this money, may find 
their own account by ſupplying the government; 
and who peradventure will be contented with a 
remote fund, provided they may have a good 
fund ſettled for the payment of their in- 
tereſt. 

As for example, ſuppoſe ſome ſocieties and 
bodies of men, for an eſtabliſnment and privi- 
leges to be granted, ſhould conſent to bind 
themſelves to lay down a conſiderable ſum by 2 
or 4 payments within a year, and be willing to 
take a ſecurity for their money out of the general 
fund ſettled laſt year for making good deficiencies, 
and their tallies to come after the whole debt that 
1s already upon that fund. 

Suppoſe then, that to the ſeveral branches 
which compoſe that general fund, another branch 
were added which might produce wherewithal to 
pay intereſt, and that the ſum to be lent were 
thereunto annexed. 

It has been ſhewn, that the debt now upon it, 
even according to the preſent produce of the 
reſpective branches, will be cleared in leſs than 
$8 years. And if thoſe revenues can be fo im- 
proved as to yield what may be juſtly expected 
from the conſumption of the materials charged, 
ſuch a general fund will not only be ſufficient to 
clear the engagements already upon it, but like- 

Vol. I. wiſe 
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wiſe may be able to pay off this new ſum to he 
lent, perhaps within the ſame term of time.- 

And for a good eſtabliſhment and privileges to 
be granted, it is probable that there are ſocieties 
of men, who, to give a greater certainty to their 
affairs, and to make them more conliſtent, would 
be willing to ſupply the government with a con- 
fiderable loan, and to ſtay for their principal the 
whole 8 years; if, in the mean while, they are 
allowed a moderate intereſt for their money. 

Suppole then, they ſhould be thus joined to the 
general fund, their principal to come after the 
whole preſent debt, a duty of 4 d. per buſhel on 
ſalt would produce 36,000 /. per ann. which will 
be a fund to pay their intereſt at 6/7. per cent. 

As to the debt by arrears at the winding up of 
out bottom after this long war, it has been here 
ſtated at 1,700,000 J. and there is reaſon to fear 
it exceeds that ſum ; but be it more or leſs, it 
is to be doubted part of it cannot be well poſt- 
poned, and of neceſſity muſt break into the 
3,000,000 J. which peradventure will be this year 
wanting; and for ſuch the wiſdom of the ſtate 
will make proviſion, | 

But it may be worth the conſideration of ſuch 
as would form a {ſcheme of this nation's buſineſs, 
whether it might not be adviſable to annex to the 
general fund eſtabliſhed laſt year for making good 
tormer deficiencies, ſuch debts as will admit of 
a delay, but which in juſtice ought to have ſome 
ſecurity. 

And this general fund, with the addition of 
ſome new branch, by the firſt of Auguſt 1706, 
would probably clear principal and intereſt of 
our whole debts of this kind; eſpecially con- 
ſidering that peace, and a better conduct in the 
revenues, without doubt, will improve every par- 
ticular branch. 
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It is true, at firſt ſight, tallies coming after ſo 
large a debt may ſeem very remote; but when 
peace ſhall have given a conſiſtency to things, 
and a freſh reputation to the exchequer, ſecu- 
rities upon the public, to which there is a rea- 
ſonable intereſt annexed, will not, in all likelihood, 
be leſs eſteemed for the diſtance of the fund, 
eſpecially if the fund is ſubſtantial, as this muſt 
be; and ſuch a one, as from it the principal in 
a limited time may be expected. 

And theſe tallies would yet have a greater 
yalue, if one thing could be brought about; 


their funds are to continue ſtill g years, which is 


a term of time liable to many changes and acci- 
dents; upon which account this general fund 
would be much more eſteemed, if a law could 
be obtained, to make any voluntary miſapplication 
of this, or any other parliament ſecurity, more 
criminal than it is at preſent; and if it were 
rendered capital, it would peradventure better con- 
fiſt with the king's profir, and with the liberties 
of England. 
J. 


If there can be raifed from land, — 890,000 
By a poll, w—_ 8900,00 
And from a duty not conſiſting in ex- 


ciſes, — 200,000 
And by exciſes in 2 years, 820, ooo 
By loans on remote funds from ſeveral 

ſocieties, for eſtabliſhments and pri- 

vileges to be granted, — 600,000 


There will be raiſed for deficiencies, 
arrears, and the year's expence, — 3,010,000 
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According to ſuch a ſcheme J. 
there would not be raiſed 
upon the people within 
the year, above — 
There is already paid — 
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2,000,000 
3,300,000 


—— 


5, 300,000 ann. pay, 


So that we ſhould not exceed 
Or not quite the 8th penny 
out of 


——_—  aQ_—_— 


44,000,000 ann. inc, 


For which reaſon, it is perhaps better rather t 
lay ſome exciſes for 2 years, than ſo many as wil 
raiſe the fame ſum in one year; it being perad. 
venture not conſiſtent with the good of trade, 
and the other buſineſs of the nation, that our 
payments ſhould exceed the 8th penny of our 
annual income. 

And upon the ſame account, it may perhaps be 
adviſable to make ſome agreement with particular 
ſocieties, becauſe a conſiderable ſum may be 
thereby raiſed, without charging the body of the 
people with a new impoſition ; nor will it be hard 
to find out ſuch materials to charge, as that the 
duties may be collected by about 40 officers. 

If the aid from land be by a monthly aſſeſſ. 
ment, it will produce with certainty whatever it 
is given for. A poll, ſomething in the nature of 
what was levied laſt year, will anſwer quarterly. 
The 200,000 J. here mentioned, will likewile 
ariſe quarterly, The 600,000 /. loans to be 
made upon conlideration, will be as good as 
ready money ; and the new duties ariſing in 2 
years, tallies ſtruck upon them, will ſerve to 
many uſes, as well as money itſelf. So that it 


3 millions could be levied this way, the govern- 
ment would be ovt of the hands of the monied 


men and uſurers, which would prove very bene- 
ficial 
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fcial to the kingdom; for if the . is not 
compelled to borrow, the price of money muſt 
fall of courſe; and till intereft is ſome way or 
other lowered, trade can never flouriſh. 

And here, perhaps, it may not be unſeaſonable 
to take notice, that it would be for the general 

d of trade, if the bank of England were 
reſtrained by law from allowing intereſt for run- 
ning caſh; for the caſe of having from thence 3 
or 4 per cent. without trouble or hazard, mult be 
a continual bar to induſtry, and has lately OCCA- 
fioned ſuch a ſtagnation of the ſpecies in their 
hands, as by no manner of means can be advi- 
ſable to ſuffer. 

And now in a few words to recapitulate our 
whole matter, we have endeavoured to ſhew, that 
the public of this country may ſooner emerge out 
of its difficulties, than either France or Holland. 

That according to the produce of the revenues 
in 1695, the debts may be paid off in about 8 
years ; that they may be cleared ſooner, it the 
reſpective branches are improved to the utmoſt 
advantage; and that the nation which can firſt be 
diſengaged, will ſooneſt taſte the benefits of trade 
and peace. 

As to the obſervations that relate to the raiſing 
this year's ſupply, peradventure they may ſerve as 
little hints and helps to thoſe who are forming 
a good and regular ſcheme of the nation's 
buſineſs, 


The writer of theſe papers has met with ex- 


treme difficulty and oppoſition, in procuring the 
fight of the accounts relating to the revenue, 
which perhaps is not a fair way of proceeding 
with one who endeavours and bends his whole 
ſtudy to do the public ſervice, The books of 
the principal offices have been in a manner ſhut 
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up againſt any enquiry he deſired to make; and 
this has rendered his work more imperfect, than 


adventure it would have otherwiſe been: 
However, he hopes not to have committed any 
material error in ſtating the annual produce of 
the chief duties. 

This diſcourſe was written in October laſt, at 
which time it was impoſſible to gueſs what the 
new impoſitions on glaſs ware, earthen ware, 
tobacco-pipes, paper, parchment and vellum 
might yield; but ſince the firſt ſheets of this 
Tra& were printed off, he has procured the fol. 
lowing account : 


Glaſs duty, from the 29th Sep- E $0 
tember 1695, to the 417th 

Augult 1697, — 24953 0 77; 
Pipes and earthen ware, from the 

17th May 1696, to the 17th 

Augult 1697 — — 20,3%9 8 10 


Paper, parchment, and vellum, 
from | the iſt May, to the 


15th November 1697, 9,114. 2 6; 


And if the acts of parliament which grant 
theſe duties were reviſed, and inforced with ſome 
new clauſes for the better aſcertaining their col- 
lection, they might be brought to yield per 
ann. about 55,000 J. 

J. 
We have computed the deficiencies at 1,500,000 
And the arrears at I,700,000 


— — 


3,200,000 
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ſome ground upon which we might fix our rea- 
ſonings, and draw thoſe concluſions we were to 
make from thence. However, in the articles of 
deficiencies we are come very near the truth, 
which 1s a great confirmation of the rules and art 
the writer goes by, and a proof that his com- 
putations are not made at random. He might 
indeed be guided by Political Arithmetic, to 
gueſs what the deficiencies might amount to; but 
the art of reaſoning upon things by figures, 
could not let him into the knowledge of that 
debt which ariſes from arrears to the fleet and 
army; and he is now informed they are as fol- 


lows: 


The deficiencies are com- J. „ A 

puted at — — 1,493,000 o o 
The arrears to the land forces, 

guards and garriſons, — 2,028,818 4 9 
The arrear of the extraordi- 

nary charge of the war, — 428,035 10 © 
The arrears to the Iriſh forces, 99,9118 4 
The arrears to the office of 

ordinance (over and above 

125,104 5: 144. . 105 6: 

which they have in defi- 

cient tallies) | 
The arrears to the navy (over 

and above one million 

which the treaſurer has in 

his hands of deficient tal- 

lies) — — 1,622,323 0 0 
Deficiencies and arrears toge- 

ther — 45,698,401 4 7+ 
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This is a very large new debt, but perhaps 
when it comes to be examined, it will appear that 
part of the arrears ariſe from the forementioned, 
or from ſome of the preſent deficiencies. But we 
muſt here again repeat, that if the ſeveral 
branches which compoſe the Public Revenue had 
been managed and improved to the beſt advan. 
tage, a great ſhare of this incumbrance had been 
avoided. 

When a ſtate is in diforder, and plunged in 
debts and difficulties, it is a duty incumbent 
upon all men, at ſuch a time, not to entertain 
deſpair, but rather in that juncture to embrace the 
government more warmly than before, as the 
Romans did after their defeat at Cannæ; and 
when the commonwealth 1s afflicted, every one 
ought to lend a helping hand towards mending and 
reſtoring her condition, and to employ all the 
faculties of his body and mind in her ſervice. 

War does of neceſſity introduce corruption of 
manners and looſe adminiſtration, both which 
are attended with private poverty and public 
want. 

When a few years have in a great degree waſted 
what had been gathering by the care and wil- 
dom of many ages; when the Public Revenues 
are ill conducted and reduced to little; when a 
country nas Joſt ſome of its richeſt traffics, and 
is in danger to loſe the reſt ; when the wants of a 
ſtate cannot be. ſupplied by a willing people; 
when thoſe who are truſted know not what to aſk 
here every thing is granied, nor what to do 
when every thing is left to their diſcretion; when 
wolt councils have unſucceſsful events, and 
affairs in general proceed amiſs; ta occaſion all 
this there muſt be ſome latent diſeaſe or ulcer 
in the body politic, which is not to be thoroughly 
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ured by applying remedies to the ſick part, but 
by Gas the whole maſs of blood hit is cor- 
rupted. | 

The public can never have a firm exiſtence 
unleſs all the different ranks of men co-operate 
to its preſervation, not faintly, but with the ut- 
moſt ſpirit and vigour, 

For if among thoſe in high ſtations, there is not 


and intereſt of the commonwealth ; and if the ſame 
genius does not univerſally poſſeſs the inferior or- 
der of people, ſuch ſupine negligence and giddy 
adminiſtration will creep into the ſtate, as muſt be 
attended at laſt with certain ruin, 

If it be the intereſt of a great many to promote 
diſorder, the affairs of a country will proceed 
amiſs, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of a wiſe 
and virtuous prince, and a good ſenate : Therefore 
to mend things rightly, the whole people muſt be 
| of MW mended. 
lich To bring this about, in all likelihood, the beſt 
blic WW ways are by precepts and examples to inſpire as 

many as poſſible with a true zeal and affection to 
ſted ¶ cheir native country; to cultivate in the minds of 
wil- the common people a due reverence to religion 
ues Wto advance morality among the better ſort; to 
'na give all men in general an honeſt intereſt; and to 
and make virtue and merit the only road to greatneſs 
f a Wand preferment. 
le; | It may perhaps be beneficial and ſafe in a ty- 
aſk Wranny to let all things looſe, and deprave the man- 
do vers of the people; for the light is thereby extin- 
hen FEguiſhed that would otherwiſe be troubleſome and 
and too diſcerning ; but it is not fo with lawful 
all Yvernments, where the prince and people compoſe 
lcer one body; fince, if the inferior members are there 
ly Tiafected, the diſeaſe will produce ſuch unwhole- 
ared ſome 
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ſome fumes and vapours, as. may reach and hunt 
the head at laſt, | 

After a country has been long afflicted with ca. 
jamities, occaſioned by foreign or civil wars, the 
minds of the people will take different turns, 
ſometimes to great piety, and, at other ſeaſon, 
to the height of vice: The Romans, after the 
Gauls had ſacked and burnt Rome, were preſently 
kindled with new devotion, they revived their an. 
cient juſtice and diſcipline, they reſtored thoſe old 
and almoſt obſolete laws that were the chief 
ſtrength of their conſtitution, and they reaſſumed 
their former virtue. But after the civil wars in 
the times of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, they 
were not at all bettered by their miſeries, (which 
is the worſt ſymptom of a depraved people) and 
rather plunged deeper into wickedneſs. For when 
Veſpaſian's party ſcized the city, there were in 
ſome ſtreets rapine and murders, and in others 
feaſting and proſtitution; ſo that one and the 
ſame town gave the view of a raging war and a 
riotous peace. 

Wiſe lawgivers and directors of a people may 
make advantage of a favourable criſis. As for ex- 
ample, when a long war 1s at an end, they may 
take that time to reform the vices of the age; 
for at ſuch a ſeaſon, when poverty is grown upon 
them, men will probably be more willing to liſten 
after virtue, and thoſe methods by which their 
condition is to be reſtored, 

Nothing prevails more with the multitude, nor 
operates better towards their amendment, than the 
example of the great ones ; if ſuch are ſeen to 
content themſelves with moderate power, wealth 
and honours, it teaches thole below them to be 
temperate in their defires ; by which means faction 
may be quite rooted out, which in moſt — 
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but a weed that grows from the diſappointment of 
ambitious hopes; and where faction can be de- 
ſtroyed, government is rendered much more eaſy 
to the rulers, and, without doubt, leſs expenſive; 
for when that reigns, men expect to be highly 
courted, and largely paid for looking after their 
own ſafety. 

Diſhoneſty has nothing in it ſo very charming, 
but that mankind might be perſuaded to lay it 
quite aſide, (at leaſt in relation to the public) if 
they could do their buſineſs in the world with 
other aids, and by any other way. For why, in 
the late reigns, did ſo many Proteſtants help on 
the deſigns of Popery ?—Becauſe it was the only 
means of obtaining greatneſs and preferment. 
Why, in former times, were we betrayed by ſome 
perſons ? — Becauſe the court had made ſelling the 
people's rights a gainful traffic. But if men could 
have mounted up to wealth and honours by any 
other ſteps; if thoſe who were then at the helm 
had employed and rewarded ſuch as they had ſeen 
zealous for the religion of their country, jealous 
of its liberties, and careful of its ſafety; if gene- 
nl integrity had been taken notice of, and called 
into the offices of the ſtate; by degrees the age 
would have mended of itſelf ; vice and folly muſt 
have withdrawn and been out of countenance, and 
virtue and good ſenſe might perhaps at laſt have 
gotten the upper hand. 

Any body of men that have but one way to ho- 
nours and advancement, will take that courſe, 
though it be never ſo much out of the road of ho- 
neſty; and if there is but one place where offices 
and dignities grow and are gathered, thither men 
vill get, whatever it ſhall coſt them. 

Any faculty of the mind, whether for uſe or 
for pleaſure, which is in great vogue and eſtima- 

tion, 
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tion, will be cultivated and improved; and men 


will bend their whole ſtudy to excel in what they 
{ee moſt pleaſing or moſt advantageous. 

It is the ſame thing with vice and virtue, either 
of them thrive as they are encouraged or diſcoun. 
tenanced. Bar but the gate to vice, and men will 
deſire to enter and advance themſelves in the world 
by courage, prudence, temperance, integrity, zeal 
for the public, magnanimity, and true wiſdom, 

But if another mark be ſet up, and all their 

aims directed thither, they will endeavour to riſe 
and proſper as others have done, by fraud, ſervil 
compliance, treachery, artifice, bribery, tricks 
and corrupted eloquence; and when a common- 
wealth is thus abandoned, even ſome of thole in 
good eſteem are contented to come in and take 
their ſhare of the plunder. 
In a free country, it is the concern and intereſt 
of princes, that virtue ſhould be reſtored to her 
juſt value and rightful dominion, and that vice 
ſhould for ever be depoſed, and eſpecially baniſhed 
from the place in which are bred up their men of 
action and council. 

When men quit the paths of virtue, which lead 
to true wiſdom, they are preſently bewildered in 
errors; and till they get again into the right road, 
and obſerve her dictates and directions, nothing is 
to be expected but miſery and confuſion, When 
men leave honeſty, wiſdom forſakes them, and 
mixes no longer in their councils ; and the general 
immoralities of a people, embolden weak and il 

erſons to thruſt themſelves into the adminiſtr- 
tion of buſineſs, who, void of all ſkill and art, 
caſt the commonwealth upon rocks, where ſhe l 
like to ſplit and periſh; and in ſuch a country, 
unleſs there be an univerſal tendency in the who 
to be guided by the principles of former honou!, 
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its affairs muſt impair daily, till at laſt, in the 
courſe of a few years, it ſhall be quite loſt and ut- 
terly extinguiſhed. 

In a free country, if a few of the moſt conſpi- 
cuous perſons in it do but agree to lay to heart the 
honour and ſafety of the public, they will go very 
far towards its preſcrvation, or at leaſt keep off 
the evil day for a while. For when fortune had 
undertaken to deſtroy the commonwealth of Rome, 
the ſingle virtue of Cato held her long in play, and 
gave her a great deal of oppoſition ; much more 
than in a nation, where many yet remain un- 
tainted, may thoſe good patriots, if they will exert 
themſelves, preſerve its conſtitution againſt the at- 
tempts of deſigning men; who are very far from 
having the wealth of Craſſus, the fame of Pompey, 
or Cæſar's conduct; and who indeed reſemble the 
ſubverters of the Roman liberty in nothing but 
the luxury and rage of Clodius. 

When things go amiſs in a ſtate, men are apt 
to blame the miniſters; though ſuch errors (the 
corruption of the people conſidered) perhaps were 
not to be avoided. 

For a country may have been ſo depraved in a 
long proceſs of time, that its affairs cannot ſud- 
denly be capable of a good and found admini- 
tration. 

But if any corruptions are crept into the ſubor- 
dinate parts of this government, they will be un- 
doubtedly corrected in times of peace and quiet. 
Eſpecially, ſince ſuch as love their country, and 
would prevent its ruin, will be aſſiſted in their en- 
deavours, by a prince diſpoſed by intereſt and in- 
clination to promote its welfare. The king's vir- 
tues will reform the age; and his wiſdom, at the 


head of the legiſlative authority, can put the af- 
fairs of this nation upon ſuch a foot, as may. ex- 


tricate 
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tricate the public out of all its debts and engage. 
O 


ments. 
And ſo far as to the publick revenues: In the 


ſecond part, the writer of theſe papers will off 
ſomething concerning the trade of England. 
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SIR, | 
T length the war, which has been carried on 
for ſo many years, with ſuch expence of 
blood and treaſure to the nation, is at an end; 
and we have the faireſt proſpect imaginable of a 
laſting peace and a happy ſettlement, under the 
government of a prince, who, after he has em- 
ployed his arms abroad with ſo much ſucceſs for 
the defence of our liberties, will, we hope, turn 
all his councils to the finiſhing ſo glorious a de- 
fign, and be as renowned to future ages for the 
peaceful arts of government, as for his military 
virtues: As his courage has made us ſafe, ſo his 
wiſdom, undoubtedly, will make us rich and hap- 
Py, by the improvement of our navigation, and 
the increaſe of our trade; for it is to trade we 
owe the riſe and piogreſs of the Engliſh great- 
YoL. I. X nels, 
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neſs, that has enabled us to ſupport ſo tedious 3 
war againſt the moſt formidable power which haz 
been known in Europe for theſe many ages, and 
that alone can enable us to diſcharge the vaſt debts 
we have contracted by the war. Trade being of 
ſuch mighty conſequence to the intereſt of the na. 
tion, will, we hope, meet with due encourage. 
ment and protection from our laws, and will be 
ſettled under the ableſt management and the 
wiſeſt regulation. Theſe branches of our com. 
merce, which have been impaired or loſt by the 
piratic war, and the fatal interruption of our na. 
vigation, may be retrieved by the peace; and other 
trades, and particularly that with France, which 
the negligence, or the miſtaken counſels of the 
laſt reigns had ſettled upon a foot ſo deſtructive 
to our intereſt, may be eſtabliſhed to our advan- 
tage in a new treaty of commerce, The great 
trade to the Eaſt-Indies, with ſome few regula- 
tions, might be eſtabliſhed upon a bottom more 
conſiſtent with the manufactures of England; but 
in all appearance, this is not to be compaſſed, un- 
leſs ſome public-fpirited man, with a maſterly ge- 
nius, be placed at the head of our affairs in India; 
and though we who are his friends, are loth to 
loſe him, it were to be wiſhed, for the good of 
the kingdom, that the gentleman whom common 
fame, and the vice of the world, have pointed 
out as the ableſt man for ſuch a ſtation, would 
employ his excellent judgment and talents that 
way, in the execution of ſo uſeful a deſign. 

The general intereſt of a nation ought to be 
the care of particular men, the main bent of their 
ſtudies, and the chief purſuit of their inquiries: 
Every man ought to ſet his helping hand to ſuch 


a work; and your own generous labours upon 
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this ſubject have ſet an excellent pattern to the 
reſt of the world. To this end I preſent you with 
a tranſlation of this diſcourſe of Xenophon upon 
the ſubject of Revenue and Trade; and I fancy it 
will be no unwelcome entertainment to you, to 
find your own admirable obſervations upon theſe 
matters confirmed by the authority of one of the 
greateſt men that ever antiquity produced, and 
the only ancient author upon this ſubje& which is 
now extant, You will admire the force and ſoli- 
dity of his obſervations, the exactneſs of his calcu- 
lations, the juſtneſs, and freedom of his thoughts, 
not confined to the narrow notions of parties ; and 
factions, and the vigour of his judgment and elo- 
quence at ſo great an age. The general rules for 
the increaſe of riches and trade, are either directly 
advanced, or may be very naturally deduced from 
this diſcourſe. That admirable maxim, ** That the 
« true wealth and greatneſs of a nation conſiſts in 
„numbers of people well employed,” is every 
where inculcated throughout the whole courſe of 
the treatiſe. And I believe Xenophon was the firſt 
author that ever argued by Political Arithmetic, 
or the art of reaſoning upon things by figures, 
which has been improved by ſome able heads of 
our own nation, and carried to the higheſt perfec- 
tion by your own ſucceſsful enquiries. 

As for what relates to my tranſlation, I have 
rather choſen to render the ſenie and meaning of 
the author, than his words or his manner : The 
purity, politeneſs, and the unaffected ſimplicity of 
his ſtile, are graces not to be copied by the 
barrenneſs and barbarity of our modern lan- 
puages, 

I hope the tranſlation is faithful and exact; if 
there are any miltakes, I defire the candid reader 

X 2 to 


people. 
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to forgive them. I have added ſome hiſtoricy 
notes at the end, to explain ſome difficulties re. 
lating to the law and cuſtoms of the Grecian 


I am, 
S I R, 


Your very affectionate friend, 


W. M. 
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Always held it for a certain maxim, that go- 
I vernments reſembled their governors, and that 
the proſperity or declenſion, the vigour or decay 
of all ſtates, was derived from the virtues and 
vices, the abilities or weakneſs of their rulers: but 
ſince it is generally alleged in vindication of the 
Athenian miniſtry, that they underſtand the com- 
mon principles .of juſtice as well as the reſt of 
mankind, but that they are compelled by the (1.) 
neceſſities of the common people, to oppreſs their 
(2.) confederate cities with unreaſonable tributes 
and taxes; I have attempted to examine whether 
this apology is well grounded, and whether they 
are not capable, by the native riches and revenue 
of the ſtate of Athens, to maintain the whole body 
of our people, which is the juſteſt and moſt ho- 
nourable proviſion can be thought of ; for I ima- 
gine, if ſuch a deſign could be compaſſed, that 
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the wants of the people would be more effec. 
tually relieved, and the jealouſſes and ſuſpicions 
of our neighbours would be quieted. 

Upon a general view of the whole matter, it 
appeared to me that the Athenian territory is 
capable of affording a mighty income and reve. 
nue, the truth of which aſſertion may be eaſily 
evinced by a brief ſurvey of the ſtate and nature 
of the country. 

The fruits of the earth and native product; 
of our ſoil, are a proof of the temperature of 
our climate and the mildneſs of our ſeaſons; for 
we have plants which bear in great abundance in 
our country, which will never grow in others; 
and our ſea, as wel] as land, abounds in all things 
neceſſary for life or luxury ; add to this, that all 
the bleſſings which the gods have made peculiar 
to the different ſeaſons of the year, begin earlier, 
and end later with us, than in any part of the 
world. 6 

Beſides, the vaſt plenty we enjoy of periſhabk 
goods, our foil affords us ſome ſtaple and perma- 
nent commodities, ſuch as our noble quarries of 
marble, out of which are drawn the beſt mate- 
rials for the building and ornament of temples, 
and for the altars and ſtatues of the gods, and 
which both the Greeks and barbarous nations ſet 
a high value upon. | 

And where the ſoil is too barren to receive the 
common improvements of huſbandry, it contains 
hidden treaſures, which will feed a much greater 
number of mouths than any arable lands can do; 
for the divine bounty has beſtowed upon us in- 
exhauſtible mines of ſilver, an advantage which 
we enjoy above all our neighbouring cities by 
ſea and land, who never yet could diſcover one 
vein of ſilver ore in all their dominions. 
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We have reaſon likewiſe to believe, that Athens 
is ſeated in the center of Greece, and the habi- 
table world; for all nations are incommoded with 
more intenſe degrees of heat or cold in propor- 
tion to their * diſtance from us; and that we lie 
in the heart of Greece is evident, for all travellers 
that paſs by ſea or land, from one extremity of 
Greece to the other, muſt take Athens in their 
way. 

And though Attica is no iſland, yet we have 
the ſame benefit of trading with all winds, for 
we are bounded on two ſides by the ſea, and by 
being joined to the continent we have the con- 
yenience of driving on an inland traffic. 

Other cities lie expoſed to the fury of barba- 
tous nations, but we are ſo far from having fo 
ill a neighbourhood, that the ſtates that border 
immediately upon us, lie at a remote diſtance 
from them. 

To all thoſe advantages which conſpire to the 
felicity and greatneſs of our ſtate, and which we 
owe to the happy ſituation, and the native wealth 
of our country, a mighty improvement might be 
made by the inſtitution of public laws, in favour 
of ſtrangers that eſtabliſh themſelves among us; 
for beſides the general benefits derived to all 
cities from numbers of people, our ftrangers 
would be ſo far from living on the public, and 
receiving penſions from the ſtate as our own citi- 
zens do, that they would maintain themſelves, 
and be the foundation of the nobleſt branch of 
our revenue by the payment of the (3.) aliens 
duties, 

An effectual inducement to the ſettlement of 
foreigners among us might be eſtabliſhed, by 


* He means north or ſouth. 
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taking off all thoſe public marks of diſhonou 
from them which are of no ſervice nor adyan. 
tage to the ſtate, and by excuſing them from {. 
ving among our heavy armed troops ; for an ex. 
emption from the dangers of war, and from the 
neceſſity of being abſent from their families and 
(4) trades, would be a very powerful encourage. 
ment. 

It is likewiſe the intereſt of the commonwealth, 
rather to fight our battles with our own troops, 
than to keep up in our arnues a mixture of Lydi. 
ans, Phrygians and Syrians, and all kinds of bar. 
barous nations, out of whom the greateſt number 
of our aliens are compoſed. 

Beſides the advantage of avoiding the confuſion 
ſuch a mixture of troops produces, it would be 
more for our reputation abroad, to truſt the for: 
tune of our ſtate to the courage and valour of 
our own citizens, than in the hands of foreigner, 

Beſides all other proper encouragement to 
ſtrangers, the privilege of being (5.) 1nrolled 
among our horſe, would more warmly unite them 
in our intereſts, and prove a ſolid foundation of 
ſtrength and greatneſs to the ſtate. 

It would be likewiſe a ftrong inducement to 
greater numbers of conſiderable ſtrangers to 
plant among us, if we gave the (6.) waſte ground 
within our walls to be built on by ſuch of them 
as deſerved and delired it of the public. 

The inſtitution of a new (7.) magiſtracy, like 
the (8.) public guardians of our orphans, for the 
protection and ſecurity of ſtrangers, with rewards 
of honours and dignities to thoſe who, by their 
car: and induſtry, procured the molt numerous 
ſettlements of foreigners among us, would gain 

the affections of our aliens, and would have a 
very happy effect, in drawing a vaſt 3 
exiles 
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# exiles and ſtrangers to live under the protection 
of our government, and augment our public 
revenue, 

That of all cities, Athens lies the faireſt for 
inviting an extended commerce, 1s evident from 
the convenience of our ſtations and harbours, 
where ſhips can ride ſecure in all weather. 
And whereas in other trading cities, merchants 
are forced to barter one commodity for another, 
in regard their coin is not current abroad, we 
abound not only in manufactures and products of 
our own growth, ſufficient to anſwer the demands 
of all foreign traders, but in caſe they refuſed to 
export our goods in return for their own, they 
may trade with us to advantage, by receiving ſil- 
ver in exchange for them, (g.) which tranſported 
to any other market, would pals for more than 
they took it for at Athens. 

It would be a great encouragement to com- 
merce, if prizes and rewards were allotted to. 
ſuch (10.) judges of the court merchant, as 
made the quickeſt and juſteſt determination of all 
cauſes relating to trade, that the merchant might 
not loſe the benefit of his market by an atten- 
dance upon the courts of juſtice. 

It would be likewiſe for the honour and advan- 
tage of the public, to give the firſt rank (11.) 
and precedence in all public places to foreign 
ſeamen and merchants, and to invite to the pub- 
lic feaſts of the city, ſuch of them as by their 
ſhips or commodities do ſervice to the ſtate z for 
this diſtinction of honour, as well as the conſide- 
ration of their own profit, would invite them to 
make quick returns from their voyages to ſo 
friendly a government. 


Men whoſe cities have teen deſtroyed, 
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And it is manifeſt beyond all contradiction 
that our trade and commerce would be extended, 

our exportations and importations encreaſed, ay 
the ſtanding income and revenue of the ſtate in. 
proved, in proportion to the number of foreign 
ſeamen and merchants of all kinds that eftabl}, 
themſelves among us. 

To the improvement of theſe articles of our reve. 
nue, nothing more is required than a generoyy 
lenity and indulgence in our public laws, and 
an univerſal encouragement and protection 9 
ſtrangers. But the improvements that may be 
added by other methods to adyance our ſtanding 
income, will of neceſſity require a ſettlement cf 
ſome public (12.) fund. | 

And I have fog grounds to believe, that the 
people will make large contributions in favour 
of ſuch a public undertaking, when I conſider 
what ſums they advanced, when we ſent ſuccout 
to the Arcadians under the command of Lyſiſtrs 
tus, and likewiſe of (13.) Hegeſilaus. 

How often have we ſet our fquadrons of gal. 
lies by extraordinary ſubſidies without any certain 
proſpect of advantage to the ftate, but this we 
were all ſure of, that no particular contributor 
would ever be repaid the whole, or any part of 
his money, 

But in the preſent cafe no man can poſſeſs a 
more honourable or advantageous revenue, than 
what he will receive in recompence for his con- 
tribution to this public fund; for a contributor 
of 10 Mine, will receive a (14.) Triobolon a day 
from the ſtate, which in a yeat's time amounts to 
near 20 per cent. which is a running income as 
high as the produce of (15.) Nautick intereſt; 
and a contributor of 5 Mine, will at the year's 
end receive more than (16.) 4d part of the _ 
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al fam he advanced; as for the body of the 
people, if they pay in' one Mina apiece, they 
will in a year's time very near (17.) double their 
principal money, and be paid in the city without 
any hazard or contingency upon the ſecurity of 
the public faith, which 1s the moſt certain and 
moſt laſting profit. 

[ am of opinion likewiſe, that private ſtrangers, 
and (18.) foreign cities, kings and governors, if 
they had the honour of being regiſtered to poſte- 
fricy in our public monuments and records, as 
benefactors to the ſtate, would mutually vie in 
emulation who ſhould contribute molt largely to 
the carrying on ſo generous a deſign. 

The neceſſary funds being advanced, it would 
he for the honour and intereſt of the ſtate, to 
build a greater number of public 1nns and houſes 
of entertainment in our ports, for the uſe of 
ſeamen, in the trading parts of the city for mer- 
chants, and in general for the reception of all 
ſtrangers whatſoever. 

And if we build ſhops, warehouſes and ex- 
changes for common retailers, the rents of the 
houſes would be a great addition to our public 
revenues, and the magnificence of the buildings 
would be an ornament to the city. 

As the public builds gallies for war, ſo it might 
likewiſe be for the advantage of the ſtate to make a 
new'experiment, and build merchant ſhips for trade, 
which might be farmed out, like the other branches 


of our revenue, upon good ſecurity; for, if this 


deſign was found practicable, it would prove a con- 
ſiderable article in the encreaſe of our public income. 
Our ſilver mines alone, if rightly managed, be- 
ſides all the other branches of our revenue, would 
be an ineſtimable treaſure to the public. But for 
the benefit of thoſe who are unſkilled in inquiries 474 
| this 
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this nature, Ideſign to premiſe ſome general conſide price C 
rations upon the true ſtate and value of our ſibha by the 


mines, that the public, upon a right information, my year of 
proceed to the taking ſuch meaſures and counſei reaſon. 


as may improve them to the beſt advantage. to qui 
No one ever pretended from tradition, or the houſes, 
earlieſt accounts of time, to determine when theke But 


mines firſt began to be wrought, which is a proof more © 
of their antiquity, and yet, as ancient as they ar, and m. 
the heaps of rubbiſh which have been dug out of il more 
them and lie above ground, bear no proportiq : 
with the vaſt quantities which ſtill remain beloy; ¶ provid 
nor does there appear any ſenſible decay or dim 29 m 
nution in our mines; but as we dig on, we ſtill dif. with fi 
cover freſh veins of ſilver ore in all parts, and when there 3 
we had moſt labourers at work in the mines Fequlre 
we found that we had till buſineſs for mori Peaſut 


hands than were employed. Anc 

Nor do ] find that the adventurers in the mine MW d on 
retrench the number of their workmen, but pur. the me 
chaſe as many new ſlaves as they can get; fo 48"! 
their gains are greater or leſs, in proportion to the re 
number of hands they employ. And this is the Ane 
only profeſſion I know of where the undertakers low ar 
are never envied, be their ſtocks or profits never ſo carcit 
extraordinary, becauſe their gains never intertere llver, 
with thoſe of their fellow traders. or hir. 

Every huſbandman knows how many yoke of FF 


oxen and ſervants are neceſſary to cultivate his farm, 
and if he employs more than he has occaſion for, plenty 
reckons himſelf ſo much a loſer; but no dealer in Vance, 
the ſilver mines ever thought he had hands enough It 
to ſet to work. 

For there is the difference between this and all te en 
other profeſſions, that whereas in other calling I Age 
for inſtance, braziers and blackſmiths, when their [hat t 
trades are overſtocked, are undone, becauſe the Un fi 
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ice of their commodities is lowered of courſe, 
by the multitude of ſellers; and likewiſe a good 
year of corn, and a plentiful vintage for the ſame 
reaſon does hurt to the farmers, and forces them 
to quit their employments, and ſet up public 
houſes, or turn merchants and bankers. 


But here the caſe is quite otherwiſe, for the 


more ore is found, and the more ſilver is wrought 
and made, the more adventurers come in, and the 
more hands are employed in our mines. | 

A maſter of a family indeed, when he is well 
provided with furniture and houſehold goods, buys 
no more, but no man was ever ſo overſtocked 
with filver as not to deſire a further encreaſe; if 
there are any who have more than their occaſions 
require, they hoard up the reſt with as much 
pleaſure as if they actually made uſe of it. 

And when a nation is in a flouriſhing condition, 
no one is at a loſs how to employ his money; 
the men lay it out in fine armour, in horſes, and in 
magnificent houſes and buildings; women lay it out 
in great equipage, coſtly habits, and rich clothes, 

And in accidents of war, when our lands lie fal- 
low and uncultivated, or in a public dearth and 
ſcarcity, what reſerve have we left to apply to but 
filver, to purchaſe neceſſaries for our ſubſiſtance, 
or hire auxiliaries for our defence ? 

If it is objected, that gold is as uſeful as ſilver, 
| will not diſpute it; but this I am ſure of, that 
plenty of gold always lowered its value, and ad- 
vanced the price of ſilver. 

I have inſiſted the longer upon theſe general 
reflections, to encourage adventurers of all kinds 
to employ as many hands as poſſible in ſo advan- 
tageous a trade, from theſe plain conſiderations, 
that the mines can never be (19.) exhauſted, nor 
can ſilver ever loſe its value, 

That 


2 4 — 
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That the public has known this long befor 
is eyident from our laws, which allow foreignen 
to work our mines upon the (20.) fame term 
and conditions our own citizens enjoy. 
But to draw this diſcourſe more immediately i 
the ſubject of my preſent conſideration, whichhy 
the maintenance of our citizens, I will, begin tg 
propoſe thoſe Ways and Means by which th 
filver mines may be improved to the highet 
benefit and advantage to the public. Nor do] 
ſet up for the vanicy of being admired for a 
author of new diſcoveries; for that part of my 
following diſcourſe which relates to the examples 
of the preſent age, lies obvious to all the world; 
as for what is paſt, is matter of fact, and ever 
man might inform himſelf that would be ac the 
pains of enquiring. 

It is very ſtrange, that after ſo many precedent 
of private citizens of Athens, who have made 
their fortunes by the mines, the public - ſhould 
never think of following their example ; for we 
who have made enquiry into this matter, have 
heard that Nicias the ſon of Niceratus had 
thouſand ſlaves employed in the mines, whom he 
let out to Soſias the T hracian, upon condition to 


receive an Obolus a day, clear of all charges for 


every head, and that the ſame compliment of 
workmen ſhould be always kept on foot. 

In like manner Hipponicus had 600 flaves let 
out at the ſame rate, which yielded him a revenue 
of a Mina a day, and Philemonides 300, which 
brought him in 4 a Mina a day, and many others 
made the ſame advantage, in proportion to the 
number of the ſlaves they poſſeſſed. But what 
need we to appeal to precedents of an elder date, 
when at this day we have ſo many inſtances of 
the ſame nature before our eyes? 
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In-the propoſals which I offer, there is only one 
hing new, namely, that as private men have a 
onſtant revenue coming in from the ſlaves whom 
hey let out to work in the mines, ſo the public, 
in imitation of their example, ſhould purchaſe as 
zany ſlaves to be employed in the ſame manner, 
2 will treble the number of their own citizens, 
Let any reaſonable man take this whole pro 
| to pieces, and examine every diſtin&t head 
part, and then judge whether the deſign is fea- 
ble or not. It is plain, the ſtate can bear the 
harge of the price of the ſlaves better than pri- 
ate men. And nothing can be eaſier, than for 
e ſenate to'make proclamation for all that have 
laves to fell, to bring them in, and then buy 
hem up for the public uſe. 

And when they are bought, what ſhould hinder 
any one from hiring them of the ſtate, upon the 
ame terms they hire them from private men ? 
or we ſee that our revenues are farmed by par- 
cular men, and the repair and the building of our 


or we 
have Nublic ſtructures and temples (21.) are let out to 

1ad 2 rirate undertakers. 

m he And that the public may be no loſer by the de- 


rtion of ſlaves or other accidents, the adven- 
urers in the mines, like the farmers of our reve- 
we, ſhould be obliged to give good ſecurity to 
ve the ſtate harmleſs; though at the ſame time 


es let {Wie commonwealth may be much more eaſily 
venue heated by the farmers of their revenue, than by 
vhich Wie hirers of their ſlaves. 

others For how is it poſſible to diſcover the frauds 


5 the Wat are committed in the management of the 


what public money? there being no viſible diſtinction 
date, tween public and private money; the ſame 
ces of Materials and ſtamp being common to both. But 
en our ſlaves are burnt with the public mark of 


In the 
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the ſtate, with ſevere penalties to be inflicted upy 
all that buy or fell them; what danger is there, 
their being ſtole? Thus much of my propoſal 
relates to the buying and preſerving our ſlayg 
appears practicable beyond all contradiction. 

If any one queſtions whether, after we hay 
purchaſed a great number of workmen, ther 
will be adventurers enough to hire them of th 
public, let him conſider that the undertakers wh 
have a good ſtock of ſlaves will hire more of th 
ſtate; for the mines are ſo great, that they vl 
require a vaſt number of hands to work then; 
and many of the workmen that are grown ol 
and unſerviceable, and many others, Athenian 
and ſtrangers, whoſe bodies are not vigorou 
enough for labour, yet would be willing to ge 
their living by eaſier callings, would turn adver- 
turers in the mines, and hire our ſlaves; ſo tha 
there is little danger of wanting employment for 
our workmen. 

1200 ſlaves, when bought, will probably in; 
or 6 years time produce a revenue ſufficient to 
purchaſe as many more as will make the num- 
ber 6000. This number at the rate of an Obo— 
lus a day a head, clear of all charges, will afford 
a yearly revenue of (22.) 60 talents. 

And if but 20 of theſe talents are laid out in 
the purchaſe of more ſlaves, the city may employ 
the overplus as they think convenient; and when 
the number of ſlaves is encreaſed to 10,000, it 
will produce a ſtanding revenue to the public of 
100 talents a year. 

To demonſtrate that the mines would take up 
a greater proportion of ſlaves to work them, | 
appeal to the authority of all theſe living wit 
neſſes who remember what numbers of workmen 
were employed in them before the taking of (2 55 
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Decelea by the Lacedemonians. And our ſilver 
mines that have been wrought for ſo many ages, 
with ſuch numbers of hands, and continue ſtill 
ſo far from being drained or exhauſted, that we 
can diſcover no vilible difference in their preſent 
fate from the accounts our anceſtors have deli- 
yered dowh to us, are. undeniable proofs of my 
afſertion. _ | | | 

And their preſent condition is a good argument 
that there never can be more hands at work in the 
mines than there is employment for ; for we dig 
on ſtill without finding any bottom or end of our 
mines, or decay of the ſilver ore. 

And at this day we may open new mines as 


well as in former ages, and no one can determine 


whether the new mines may not prove more rich 
than the old ones, | 

If any one demands why our miners are not ſo 
forward in purſuit of new diſcoveries as formerly : 
I anſwer, it is not long ſince that the mines have 
begun to be wrought afreſh, and the preſent ad- 
venturers are not rich enough to run the riſque of 
ſuch an undertaking. 

For if they diſcover a rich mine, their fortunes 
are made; but if they fail, they loſe all the 
charges they have been at : and this conſideration 
chiefly has diſcouraged the adventurers from try- 
ing ſo dangerous an experiment. 

But in order to remedy this difficulty, I have 
ſome (24.) propoſals to offer to the public. 
There are 10 tribes at Athens, and to each of theſe 
I would have the government aſſign an equal pro- 
portion of their public ſlaves, to be employed in 
ſearch of new mines, and the gains to be equally 
divided in common among all the ſharers in the 
IO tribes; for if the mines were once ſettled 
upon this eſtabliſhment, and che whole under- 
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taking carried on by a national ſtock, the adven. 
turers would run little hazard; and if but ons 
of the 10 tribes ſucceeded in the attempt, the 
whole community would be gainers; and if 2, ; 
4, or 2 the tribes had the ſame good fortune, the 

rofits would be proportionably greater; for i 
is a wild ſuppoſition, and againſt the experience 
of all ages, to imagine that not one in 10 ſhould 
ſucceed in ſuch an undertaking. 

Companies of private adventurers may carry o 
the ſame trade in a joint ftock, nor is there an 
danger that they and the national company vil 
interfere one with another; but as confederats 
are ſtrengthened by their mutual aſſiſtance to each 
other, ſo the more adventurers of all kinds ar 
employed in the mines, ſo much larger will the 
gains and advantages be to all. 

Thus have I briefly propoſed ſome conſide. 
rations to the public, for eſtabliſhing the manage- 
ment of the national revenue upon ſuch a 
inſticution as ſhall make effectual proviſion for the 
whole body of our people. 

Nor let any man be diſcouraged from the con- 
ſiderations of the vaſt expence, which will de 
neceſſary for the perfecting ſo great a work; for 
there is no neceſſity that either the whole deſign 
muſt be finiſhed at once, or the public will re. 


ceive no advantage from it; quite contrary, 
every ſtep we advance in our way, the ſtate wil 
gain ground; and by the gradual progreſs we 
make in our public buildings, in the rigging out ou 
trading veſſels, or in the purchaſe of our (laves, 


the commonwealth will be an immediate gainer. 
And it is certainly more for the advantage 


the public to parce} out the deſign, and finiſh i 
by degrees ; for when many houſes are building at 


once, they coſt more, and are worſe built: | 
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like manner, if we purchaſe our compliment of 
ſaves all at once, we muſt pay more for them, 
and buy worſe into the bargain. 

But if we proceed gradually according to our 
c abilities, we ſhall ſtill have the ſame advantage of 
continuing any right methods we pitched upon in 
the beginning, and ſhall be at liberty to correct the 
ul Moverfights and miſtakes we made at our firſt ſet- 
ting out. And if we perfect ſome parts of our 
undertaking, and delay the execution of the reſt, 
the revenue ariſing from part of our deſign, 
which is finiſhed, will be ſufficient to anſwer the 
whole expence of the remainder. But if we 
eſolye to execute the whole project at once, the 
whole charge of the enterprize mult be raiſed at 
ce likewiſe. | | 

And then the great difficulty which will be ob- 
ted to this whole ſcheme is, that in caſe the 
wblic purchaſe ſo great a number of ſlaves, the 
mines may happen to be overſtocked ; but there 
an be no grounds for ſuch an apprehenſion, if 
je take care every year to employ no more than 
there is actually occaſion for. 


* Thus I think the eaſieſt methods of finiſhing 
for chis deſign are the beſt and moſt effectual. It 
lign "ay be objected, that the immenſe charges of this 
re. War have exhauſted our treaſure in ſuch a manner, 


hat it will be impoſſible for the public to raiſe 
any new ſubſidies, much leſs to advance the 
ceſſary funds for ſuch an undertaking. But 
us difficulty may be eaſily removed, for let the 
late employ no more money in the adminiſtration 
F the government the next year after we have 
| peace, than the annual income of the public 
produced during the war, and whatever additional 
mprovements of our revenueare made by the peace, 
om the encouragement of ſtrangers and mer- 
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chants, from the encreaſe of our exportations any of our” 
importations, occaſioned by the reſort of mori off more 


people, and from a greater vent of commoditiW_ But | 
in our ports and markets; let all that; be appr. an inro 
priated to this particular ſervice, in order oara, W 
advance the national revenue. from th 
If any one imagines that a war will ruin o 2ny bo 
whole undertakings, let him but conſider that tl diſtant i 
execution of this deſign will enable us to meet: If th 
foreign invaſion, with ſo many advantages © from t! 
our fide, that a war in ſuch a juncture will be them, A 
leſs formidable to us, than to our enemies them our ho! 
ſelves. | notion 
For what advantage can better enable us 9 their v 
carry on a vigorous and ſucceſsful war, tha country 
numbers of men? and by ſuch an addition to te in ſuch 
ſtock of our people, as might be made by du cities th 
care and encouragement ; what levies might be But 
raiſed? what mighty fleets and armies ſet out, I with a 
diſappoint all the deſigns of our enemies? for Wan 
And I have reaſon to believe, that it is poſſibe Parties, 
to work our mines in the conjuncture of a foreigi n 
war, for they are covered on the ſouth ſea by 8 2 
and we 


ſtrong citadel in Anaphlyſtus, and on the no 
ſea by another in Thoricus, and theſe 2 for The | 
treſſes lie at a diſtance of but 60 furlongs from only m. 
one another. * of mai! 
And if a 3d fort was built upon the top of a ©22<0u7 
high mountain in the middle of the 2 former} ef fie | 
the 3 works would meet together, and our ſilveſ ent of 
mines would be inclofed in a circle, and guardec and ma 
on all ſides, and the workmen, at the firſt notice} come 
of an invaſion, might retire to a place of ſecurity The 


But if we are invaded with more numerous be PEOF 
armies, our enemies may make themſelve r. 
WOU j« 


maſters of our corn, wine, and cattle that l. 


without the works; but if they poſſeſs themſelve}. A pu 
0 
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of our ſilver mines, what can they find to carry 
off more than a heap of ſtones and rubbiſh ? 

But how is it poſſible for our enemies to make 
an inroad upon our mines? for the city Me- 
oara, which lies neareſt, is above ;00 furlongs 
rom them; and Thebes, which is nearer than 
any but Megara, is more than 600 furlongs 
diſtant from them. 

If they advance to our mines in a ſmall body 
from this ſide, they muſt leave Athens behind 
them, and run the hazard of being cut off by 
our horſe, and flying parties; for it is a wild 
notion to imagine that they will invade us with 
their whole force, and unguard their own 
country, and leave it expoſed to our inroads; for, 
in ſuch a caſe, Athens would be nearer to their 
cities than their own army. 

But ſuppoſe they marched up to our mines 
with a numerous army, how could they ſubſiſt 
for want of proviſions? if they foraged in ſmall 
parties, they would be in danger of having their 
conveys intercepted; if they foraged with their 
whole armies, they muſt act upon the defenſive, 
and we ſhould be the aggreſſors. 

The revenue ariling from our flaves would not 
only make a conſiderable article in the charge 
of maintaining our citizens, but by the vaſt 
concourſe of people from all parts, the cuſtoms 
of the fairs and markets at the mines, and the 
rent of our public buildings and melting houſes, 
and many other heads, would produce a mighty 
income to the ſtate. 

The ſtate upon fuch an eſtabliſhment would 
be peopled with a prodigious number of inha- 
bitants, and the value of lands at the mine 
would be as high as thoſe thit he near Athens. 

A puiſuit of ſuch meafures and counſcls Would 
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not only enrich the city, but introduce a habit 
of obedience in the people; reform their diſci. 
pline, and revive the courage of the nation, 

For if upon this improvement of our revenue, 
a larger allowance was eſtabliſhed for the main. 
tenance of our youth, they would be trained up 
to the art of war in our (25.) public academic; 
with more exactneſs, and perform their military 
exerciſes with a more regular diſcipline, than the 
racers in the (26.) torch-courſe are taught to oh. 
ſerve. And our troops in garriſon, and thy 
ſtanding guards of our coaſts, would do their 
duty in their ſeveral poſts with more cheerfulneſ,, 
if any effectual proviſion was ſettled for their 
ſubſiſtance. 

If it be made appear, that the revenue cf 
Athens can never be improved or advanced to 
the full height without a peace, it may deſerve 
the public enquiry, whether the eſtabliſhment of 
(27.) council of peace would not be for the bene. 
fit and advantage of the ſtate. 

For the inſtitution of ſuch a magiſtracy would 
invite more numerous ſettlements of foreigners 
to make Athens the place of their abode. 

For it is an abſurd ſuppoſition ta imagine that 
peace will weaken our ſtrength, and ruin our 
authority and reputation abroad; for of all go- 
vernments, thoſe are happieſt who have con- 
tinued longeſt without war; and of all common- 
wealths, Athens lies faireſt for flouriſhing and 
encreaſing by the arts of peace. 

For Athens, in time of peace, is the great 
theatre to which all mankind have occaſion to 
reſort: To begin with merchants and command- 
ers of ſhips, where can the traders in wine, oil, 
corn, or Cattle have a quicker vent, or a better 
market for their commodities than at * 
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Where can monied men make abetter improvement 
of their wealthz and where is there greater en- 
couragement for thoſe who live by arts of in- 
vention and ingenuity ? 

Where is there better employment for artificers 
and mechanic trades? Where can the ſophiſts, 
philoſophers, poets, and the lovers of the liberal 
arts reſort to a more renowned ſchool of learning 
and humanity ? Where is there a nobler fcene to 
gratify the curioſity of all ſtrangers that are de- 
lighted with divine rights and inſtitutions, and 
the celebrations of religious games and feſtivals ? 
And where can merchants of all kinds whatſoever, 
find a better market to make quick returns of 
their money than Athens. | 

If my oppoſers acknowledge all this to be 
true, but ſtill imagine that we can never recover 
the dominion of Greece but by a war, I delire 
them to look back to the Perſian invaſion, and 
examine whether it was by force of arms, or our 

offices to the Greeks, that we were placed 
at the head of the (28.) naval confederacy, and 
the common treaſury of Greece. 

And when by a tyrannical exerciſe of our 
power we loſt our juriſdiction, by an alteration of 
our meaſures, and a milder adminiſtration, (29.) 
we were reſtored to our ancient authority by the 
joint conſent of all the iſlands. 

Did not the Thebans, in acknowledgment of 
our generous aſſiſtance to their ſtate, place us at 
the head of the common (30.) alliance? and our 
rivals the Lacedemonians, for the ſame conſide- 
ration, quitted their old pretenſions, and ſuffered 
us to give laws to the (31.) laſt treaty, and diſpoſe 
of the ſupreme command of Greece at our own 
diſcretion. 

And at this juncture, in the general confuſion of 
Greece, we have the moſt favourable opportunity 


Y 4 of 
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of recovering our ancient dominion without dif. 
ficulty, hazard, or expence, that ever any nation 
bad; for if we ſet up to be the common media. 
tors of Greece, and interpoſed our authority to 
unite all the divided -intereſts abroad, and recon- 
cile all the factions at home; and if by ſolemn 
embaſſies to all the neighbouring ſtates, we 
declared for the liberty of (32.) Delphi, all 
Greece would ſupport us at the head of fo glo- 
rious a cauſe, and unite in a general confe. 
deracy againſt the common enemies, (33.) who 
endeavoured to make themſelves maſters of 
Delphi, when the Phocians were reduced to ex- 
tremity. T 5 

And if we afterwards warmly intereſted our. 
ſelves to eſtabliſh a general peace by ſea and land; 
all Greece, next to the ſecurity of their own 
governments, would deſire the preſervation of 
Athens, | 

If any man .can have ſo wild a notion as to 
1magine, that war will contribute more to the en- 
creaſe of the riches of the ſtate than peace, | 
know no better way to decide the controverſy, 
than by appealing to the experience of former 
ages, and producing precedents to the contrary 
put of our own ſtory. 

For upon enquiry he may find, that the vaſt 
treaſure we had amaſſed in peace, was all con- 
fumed in our former wars; and, to quote in- 
ſtances of a freſher date, in the preſent war, all 
the branches of our income have been deficient, 
and what money came in upon the public funds, 
has been all applied to the preſſing occaſions of the 
ſtate; but ſince the ſeas have been open, and 
our trade free, every article of our income 1s 
advanced, and the government is at liberty to em- 
ploy it as they think convenient. 

: | Not 
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"Not that I would adviſe the commonwealth 
to fit down tamely by their injuries in caſe of a 
foreign invaſion ; but this I am ſure of, that we 
ſhould be better enabled to revenge the affront, 
if we are not the aggreſſors; for our enemies 
will never be able to form a confederacy to ſupport 
them in an unjuſt war. 

Upon the whole matter, if nothing in this 
propoſal appears impoſſible or difficult, and if a 
purſuit of theſe counſels and reſolutions will gain 
the affections of Greece, and eſtabliſh our ſecurity 
at home, and encreaſe our reputation abroad; if 
the common people will abound in all things 
neceſſary for life, and the rich be eaſed of their 
taxes to the wars; if in this univerſal plenty our 
temples will be rebuilt, and our religious feſti- 
yals and ſolemnities celebrated with more mag- 
nificence; if our walls, docks, and arſenals will 
be repaired, and our prieſts, ſenate, magiſtrates 
and cavalry, reſtored to their ancient rights and 
privileges, is it not fit that all engines ſhould be 
ſet at work to promote ſo glorious an undertaking, 
that in our days we may ſee our country eſta— 
bliſned upon a ſolid foundation of ſecurity and 
happineſs ? 

And if the public, upon due conſideration, 
thinks fit to execute theſe orders and inſtitutions, 
would adviſe them to ſend embaſſadors to 
Delphi and Dadona to conſult the Gods, whether 
ſuch a reformation of our government would nat 
turn to the advantage of the preſent age, and 
the benefit of all poſterity. | 

And if theſe reſolutions are ratified by the 
divine approbation, to conſult the oracle once 
more, to the protection of what Gods we ſhould 
recommend the ſucceſs of this enterprize, and 
then to propitiate thoſe Gods we are directed to 


apply 
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apply to, in order to engage their aſſiſtance. 
And after this ſolemn invocation to enter boldly 
upon the execution of this deſign ; for it is but 
reaſon that all undertakings ſhould be attended 
with more favourable ſucceſs, that are begun and 
carried on under the immediate care and protection 
of the divine providence. 
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UPON THE 


TRANSLATION, 


A Table of the Attic Coins reduced to the Value of 
Engliſh Money. 


T H E Obolus was equal to 1 d. 1 9. 
I The Triobolus was 3 Oboli, and made 
; T 1 was 6 Oboli, and made 7 d. 2 g. 

The Mina was 100 Drachmas, and made 
31. 25s. 6 d. 

The common Attic talent conſiſted of 60 
Minæ, which amounts in our money to 187 J. 105. 

Theſe are the common Attic coins, which are 
moſt frequently mentioned by their writers, and 
which I have reduced to our Engliſh money, to 
make way for the eaſier underſtanding of this 
diſcourſe. 

Note (1.) 

Aid d Tov Ts TMi0zs rei The ſtate of Athens 
was at a great charge in maintaining the com- 
mon people. They were allowed 3 Oboli a man 
for every cauſe they judged; and this penſion 
was called the Tp:wCoAw dixagixove Lucian. in bis 
accuſato. And ſome days many thouſands re- 
ceived this penſion, 


The 
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The Orwpixoy was an allowance of 2 Obo 
apiece, to pay for the ſight of public ſheys, 
Liba. in argu. Olyn. prime. © 

The Exxancid5mo was an Obolus apiece, paid 
them every time they aſſembled. Juli. Poll. I. 6, 
c. 9. And this penſion was afterwards encreaſed 
to 3 Oboli. Beſides all maimed and diſabled citi- 
zens had a penſion of 2 Oboli a day. Harpocra. 
in verbo &dIuvatlui. 

Note (2.) 

Xenophon ſays only epi ros dhe, but the 
word ovpuaxdes is plainly underſtood, as appears 
from the ſequel of this diſcourſe, and Xeng- 
phon's treatiſe of be Government of Athens. This 
tax upon the confederates was at firſt but 460 
ralents, but it was afterwards advanced to 1300. 
Plutar. in vits Ariſtidis. This tribute was fo 
burthenſome, that it provoked the confederates to 
frequent revolts. 

Note (3.) 


Mereixie, aliens duties, This was an annual 
tribute paid by the aliens, of 12 Drachmas for 
every man, and 6 for every woman. Harpocra. 
in verbo jeTiogon. The number of the aliens 
amounted generally to 10,000, Originally at 
Athens there was no diſtinction between ſtrangers 
and natives, for all foreigners were naturalized 
promiſcuouſly. Thucyd. J. 1. c. 2. Thus all the 
Platzans were naturalized at once. Thucyd.l. 3.c. 55. 
And this cuſtom was the foundation of their 
future greatneſs. But as the city grew more 
populous, they grew more ſparing of this favour. 
Scholi. Thucyd. J. x. c. 2. and this privilege was 
given to ſuch only as had deſerved it by ſome ex- 
traordinary ſeryice to the ſtate. Demaſt. Oratio 
contra Neeram. 

Note (4.) | 

Trades. T exvwy, nor TELVWy. The Baſil edition 

| reads 
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reads it right; for moſt part of the mechanic 


and handicraft trades were carried on by the aliens 
at Athens. Aenopb. de polit. Auben. 
Note (5.) 

Ti inrx3. Xenophon explains this paſſage in his 
Hipparchichus, where he adviſes the ſtate to inrol 
aliens among their horſe. Beſides the dignity of 
the horſe ſervice, there was a conſiderable pay in 

e and war allowed them. Ulpianus in Timo- 
crateam. Kenoph. in Hippar. 
Note (6.) 
nabe ground. vide Thucyd. J. 2. c. 17. 
Note (7.) 

Meroxopunaxecs, Every alien by the laws of 
Athens, was obliged to chooſe a private patron 
among the citizens. Harpocration in verbo pu vnc, 
but here Xenophon propoſes public patrons for 
the whole body of the aliens. 

Note (8.) 
Ofen, Vide Demaſt. contra Macartatum, 
Note (9.) 

Haraxd TAI TY &pXxais Acuubevzry. The mean- 
ing of Xenophon is, that the Athenian money 
was more valuable abroad than the coin of any 
other” nation, becauſe it was finer, and conle- 
quently was worth. more than its own weight of 
any other ſilver that had more alloy in it. For it 
is impoſſible that an ounce of Athenian ſilver 
ſhould be worth more in ſpecie, than an ounce of 
other filver of the ſame fineneſs. Senſus moreſ- 
que repugnant, atque ipſa utilitas, - | 
Nele Note (10.) | 

Tr {uropls ae. This court of judicature was 
probably the ſame with the »avlodixai, mentioned 
by Surdas and Heſychius, in verbo vaulodeca. 

Note (11.) 
2 T4k2.09%. This was a right of prece- 
dence in the theatres, ſenate, aſſemblics of the 
People, 
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people, and in all public places whatſoever. Scbol. 
Ariſtoph. in Equ. This cuftom was practiſed by 
the Spartans, who gave this privilege to the. Dez 
celeans. Herodotus, lib. g. c. 72. 
Note (12.) OE 
Aęophn, a fund, Harpoc. Heſychius, in verbo 
a pop. 
Note (13.) b 
Hegeſilaus commanded the Athenian troops 
ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Mantinæans at the 
battle of Mantinæa; which is a proof that this dif. 
courſe was writ after that battle. Diog. Laer. in 


Xenoph. Diodorus Siculus by miſtake calls him 
Hegelochus. 


Note (14) 

Teid S] Salmaſius de modo uſurarum, thinks 

that this was the TpiwConoy d,, gi, which the 
ple received for judging cauſes. But Xenophon's 
computation plainly confutes this opinion : He 
ſays, that a contributor of 10 Mine, or 1000 
Drachmas, at the rate of a Triobolus, or half a 
Drachma a day, will in a year's time receive almoſt 
the fifth part of the principal money he advanced, 
Which 1s very true, for reckoning (as Xenophon 
always does in this diſcourſe) 360 days to the year, 
the payment of a Triobolus a day will amount to 
180 drachmæ, which is near the fifth part of 1000 
Drachme. But the payment of the Tpuwbonov dix- 
giro could never amount to this ſum, becauſe the 
holidays, by the confeſſion of Salmaſius, took up 
2 months in the year, and on theſe days the peo- 
le never heard cauſes, ſo that 30 Drachmas muſt 
deducted from 180, which reduces the ſum to 
150, which is little more than the ſeventh part of 
1000. So that Salmaſius is miſtaken, or Xeno- 
phon was avery looſe calculator. The true meaning 
of the paſſage [ take to be this: Xenophon, in the 
following part of this diſcourſe, in order to make 
| proviſion 
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proviſion for the citizens, makes a propoſal to the 
ſtate to buy as many ſlaves as would treble the 
number of their own citizens, which ſlaves were 
to be let our at the rate of an Obolus a day to the 
adventurers in the mines, which brought in a re- 
0 venue of three Oboli a day to every citizen, be- 
cauſe the ſlaves were thrice as many as the citizens 
among whom this revenue was to be divided. And 
this I take to be the Triobolus mentioned by Xe- 
nophon, which every citizen was to receive in re- 
compence for his contribution. 

Note (15.) 

Nautic-intereſt was the higheſt intereſt, and is 
here oppoſed to land-intereſt, which was conſi- 
derably leſs. For in the former the creditor run 
a greater hazard; for if the merchant who bor- 
rowed the money, and employed it in trade, loſt 
his ſhip, the creditor loſt his money, and had no 
right to demand it of the merchant; a trade ſome- * 
what like our bottomry. This intereſt generally 9 
amounted to 20 per cent. or the fifth part of the 7H 
principal per annum. It is true, it often varied, [ | 
and was higher or lower according to the plenty . 
and ſcarcity of money, or the danger and diſtance 
of the voyage. But the general medium may be 1 
ſafely eſtabliſhed at 20 per cent. There are ſeve- 9 
ral contracts of money lent upon Nautic: intereſt, * 
extant in the orations of Demoſth. contra Lacrit, 1 
pro Phormi. contra Pant. contra Phormi. — 4 

Note (16.) 3 

TTAziov 9 erirpiloy More than +d part of the * 
principal money: For a Triobolus a day in a year * 
makes 180 Drachmæ, which is above 44d part of "8" 
5 Minæ or 500 Drachmæ. The ven tri * 
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was the higheſt Nautic-intereſt, and came to 9 
above 33 per cent. There is an inſtance which 1M] 
comes very near this computation, in the oration bile 
of Demoſthenes contra Phorms. at 
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8 Note (17.) | | 
Almoſt double their principal. For 180 Drachmæ 
is almoſt double one Minæ, or 100 Drachmæ. 

| | Note (18.) 

Foreign cities, &c. Foreign ſtates often con- 
tributed to the public buildings of the Greeks, 
The Rhodians, when their Coloſſus was over- 
turned by an earthquake, received contributions 
from all the neighbouring ſtates, in order to re- 
ſtore it. Polybjus, lib. 5. And there are many 
inſcriptions of ſuch public benefactors extant in 
Gruterus, and elſewhere. 

| | Note (i9.) 8 

That the mints can never be exhauſted. It is 
plain from , Pauſanias that theſe mines were net 
worked in his time. Pau/. Attic, But this does 
not deſtroy the aſſertion of Xenophon; for the 
plundering the temple of Delphi brought out 2 
millions of our money, which lay dead before; 
and the conqueſt. of Perſia by the Macedonians, 
brought ſuch a vaſt quantity of ſilver into Greece, 
and conſequently made labour ſo dear, that the 
filver found in the mines would, in all probability, 
ſcarce countervail the expences of the working 
them. Or it might proceed from the ſubjection 
of Athens to a — power, or from other ac- 
cidents, and not from any decay of the mines. 

: 8 Note (20.) 

Ex lcort he- Upon the ſame terms, &c. The 
ſtate was the proprietor of the ſilver mines, and 
ſtrangers or Athenians that worked in them, 
were obliged to pay the ſame tribute of the 24th 
part of the ſilver found to the public. Suidas in 
a p {ETANAE dixn. 

Note (21.) : 

The repair of Cu temple, &c. M. vyra led. 
It was the cuſtom of the Greeks to let out the 
| | bduilding 
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building and repair of their temples to private un- 
dertakers, Atbenæus l. 6. Herod. I. 5. c. 62. where 
he makes uſe of the ſame word, nd M. NvHaiʒ that is, 
« they hired the building of the temple upon 
ſuch terms.” And the Latins uſed the word 
conducunt in the ſame ſenſe. Conducunt fori- 
(as, i. e. repurgandas. Juvenal. Sat. 3. 
Note (22.) 

Revenue of 60 Talents, This computation 
proves that Xenophon reckoned but 360 days 
to the year ; for 6000 Oboli, multiplied by 360, 
make 2,160,000 Oboli ; which ſum, divided by 


| 600, (for 600 Oboli make a Mina) makes 3600 


Mine, which, divided by 60, (for 66 Minæ make 
a Talent) reduces the whole ſum to 60 Talents. 
And the following computation of 100 Talents a 
year, produced by 10,000 Oboli a day, anſwers 
exactly to the former. 

Note (23.) 

The taking of Decelea, G o. Decelea was 
taken and fortified by the Lacedemonians in the 
19th year of the Peloponneſian war, and lying in 
the heart of Attica, it gave opportunity to 20,000 
Athenian ſlaves to deſert to the enemy, Thucyd, 
7. c. 27. 

Note (24.) 

Xenophon in his former propoſal would have 
10,000 ſlaves let out at a certain rate to the ad- 
venturers in the mines, but in this ſecond propo- 
lal he adviſes the ſtate itſelf to adventure in ſearch 
of diſcoveries of new mines, which work was to 
be carried on by another ſet of ſlaves, and not 
by the former 10,000. 

Note (25.) 
There were at Athens, and in other parts of 


Greece, military academies or gymnaſia, where 
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ditid Ariſtoph. & Schol. in Equil. Xenoph. in 1, 2 
3. & 6 lib. de rebus Grec. 
Note (26.) | 
Eu rate Aupmact. Torch. courſe. There was: 
feſtival at Athens, on which a certain number q 
men ran with lighted torches in their hands. Pauſ 
Attic. To this ceremony Lucretius makes that 
fine alluſion in his 2d book, 
Et quaſi curſores vitali lampada tradunt. 
Note (27.) 

"EupnvopyAaxesr. Council of peace. This ney 
' magiltracy which Xenophon propoſes to be inſti. 
tuted for the preſervation of the public peace, 
was to be, in all probability, like the tpnv2dizar 
Faeciales of the Romans, who were inſtituted 9 
Numa for the ſame conſiderations. Dion. Hal. 
carn. lib. 2, 

Note (28.) 

"EAAnvorauias. After the Perſian invaſion, the 
Athenians had the command of the confederat 
fleet, and were made treaſurers of the money con 
tributed by the Greeks to the carrying on the wi 
againſt Perſia, Thucydiaes, lib. 1. 

| Note (29.) 

The Athenians recovered the command of the 
Greek iſlands (which they loſt in the Pelopon- 
neſian war) in the 4th year of the 100th Olymp. 
Diod. Sicul. lib. 15. 

Note (30.) 

This alliance between the Thebans and Athe- 
nians was made in the 2d year of the göth 
Olympiad. Diad. Siculus. lib. 14. Xenophon, ib. 3. 
de rebus Græc. 

Note (31.) 

This league between the Spartans and Athent- 
ans, was made in the 4th year of the 102d 
Olympiad, not long after the battle of Leuctra. 
Diad. Sic. I. 18. Xenoph, I. 7. de rebus Grac. 
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19 Note (32.) 

For the liberty of Delphi, The Greeks 
made it a part of their religion, to preſerve the 
liberty of Delphi. Thus the Lacedemonians 
entered into a war to reſtore the oracle to the 
Delphians. Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 112. And the firſt 
article of their leagues often began with a mutual 
engagement on both parts, to protect the liberty 
of Delphi. Thucyd. Il. 4. c. 118. J. 5. c. 18. 
Beſides their religion, they had reaſons of ſtate 
for this proceeding : For if Delphi were ſubject 
to a foreign power, the prieſteſs might be forced 
to utter whatever oracles the conqueror pleaſed to 
impoſe; nor could the reſolutions and ſentences 
of the Amphictyons, who often ſat at Delphi, 
be free and unbiaſſed, as long as Delphi was under 
a foreign dominion, 

Note (33.) 

ti If we knew who theſe enemies were that de- 
ar ſigned to ſeize upon Delphi, it would be no 
o difficult matter to determine exactly the time 
wa when this diſcourſe was written. Jaſon, the tyrant 
of Theſſaly, had formed formed a deſign upon 
Delphi, but his death prevented the execution of 
theft. Diod. Sic. Xenoph. Hiſt. Græc. lian. Frag. 
o But this paſſage cannot be underſtood ro mean 
mp. this attempt, for Jaſon was aſſaſſinated in the 3d 
year of the 102d Olymp. ſome years before the 
battle of Mantinza, and this diſcourſe, as I have 

the · ¶ proved in a former note, was written after that 
000 battle. I think that this paſſage (taking the 
b. word ixauncrrw in a neutral ſenſe as I have ren- 
dered it, and for which there are a thouſand 
authorities) ought to be underſtood of a deſign 
"Fthe Thebans had formed upon Delphi. The 
020Bftory in ſhort is this: The Thebans being en- 
ctra-Fezoed in a war with the Phocians, upon ſome 
2 2 diſpute 
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diſpute about a frontier, formed a deſign upon 
the temple of Delphi. Demoſt. de Falsd Tg. 
tione, Ulpianus. And the Phocians at the ſame 
time being condemned by the Amphi&yons ty 
pay a great fine for plowing up ſome conſecrated 
land, the Greeks prepared to execute the ſentence 
by force of arms. The Phocians being unable 
to reſiſt ſuch an approaching ſtorm, were reduced 
to great extremities, and compelled, for their own 
preſervation, to ſeize upon the treaſures of Del 
phi: This gave beginning to the holy war, and 
all Greece engaged in the quarrel. The Athe- 
nians aſſiſted the Phocians, but Xenophon adviſe 
them to break off that alliance, and declare for 
the liberty of Delphi, and under that plauſible 
pretence, to unite all Greece againſt the Thebans, 
who were equally criminal with the Phocians, (a 
Demoſthenes obſerves) for having formed the 
firſt deſign upon the Temple. This counſel he 
recommends to the Athenians, as the beſt method 
to recover the dominion of Greece. I know it 
will be objected, that Laertius places the death of 
Xenophon in the firſt year of the 105th Olym- 
piad, and the Phocian war breaking out ſome 
years after, it will be impoſſible to explain this 
paſſage in my ſenſe. To this I anſwer, that this 
account of Laertius is certainly falſe ; for Xeno- 
phon, in his Greek hiſtory, mentions the death 
of Alexander the tyrant of Pheræ, which hap- 
pened, as Diodorus obſerves, in the 4th year of 
the 105th Olymp. fo that Xenophon muſt be a 
prophet, or be alive at that time, 3 years after his 
ſuppoſed. death. Xenophon likewiſe, in the con- 
cluſion of his Greek hiſtory, affirms, that after 
the battle of Mantinza, Greece was in a greater 
diſorder and confuſion than ever. But we read 
of no conſiderable commotion in Greece, till the 
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breaking out of the Holy War, in the 1ſt year of 
the 106th Olymp. which engaged all Greece in 
an inteſtine diviſion. 

To confirm this account of Laertius, it may 
be urged, that Xenophon living go years, accor- 
ding to Lucian in Macrob. and being preſent at 
the battle of Delium, which was fought in the 
firſt year of the 89th Olympiad, about 67 years 
before the Holy War, it is highly improbable 
that he was living at the time of the Holy War. 
It is true, Laërtius ſays that Socrates ſaved Xeno- 
phon's life at that battle; but Athenæus J. 5. 


| ſays that Socrates was not at the battle; and it is 


probable that the other part of the ſtory of Xeno- 
phon's being there, may be equally fabulous, eſpe- 
cially if what Athenæus (according to Caſau- 
bon's correction) ſays be true, that Xenophon was 
but a boy at the banquet of Callias, which was 3 
years afterwards. Beſides, he is called a young 
man in his expedition into Aſia; but at this rate he 
muſt have been 50 years old at that time, an age 
at which a man cannot properly be called young. 
But granting that he was preſent at the battle 
of Delium, if we allow him to be 18 years old, 
the age, if I miſtake not, that the Athenians 
uſually made their firſt campaign, he would be 
but 81 years old on the firſt year of the rogth 
Olympiad, and conſequently might write of the 
Holy War, which broke out 4 years afterwards. 
Nor does Lucian preciſely limit his age to go 
years only, but ſays he lived above go years. 
Xenophon in this diſcourſe ſays, that the 
Athenians had been engaged in a war by ſea and 
land; that the war by ſea was at an end, but the 
war by land ſtill continued. This exactly agrees 
with the Bellum Sociale, or the war of the 
Athenians againſt their revolted iſlands, which 
was carried on by ſea, and begun in the 3d 
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year of the 105th Olympiad, and ended in th 
2d year, of the 106th Olympiad, 2 years after th, 
breaking out of the Holy War, which the Athe. 
nians were then engaged in. . 
By this account, Xenophon writ. this diſcourl, 
about the 3d year of the 1o6th Olympiad, ; 
ear after the concluſion of the peace with the 
lands, "i 
If the account of Xenophon's death in Lat. 

tius be true, I cannot believe this work to be 
enuine ; for I believe it almoſt impoſſible to ex. 
plain this paſſage in any other ſenſe, But th 
authority of all the writers who aſcribe this dif. 
courſe to Xenophon, and the conformity of the 
ſtyle with the reſt of his works, and that charac. 
ter of piety which runs through the whole picce, 
which is ſo peculiar to the works of Xenophon, 
and that 2 maxim at the concluſion of 
this treatiſe, © of undertaking every thing under 
the favour and protection of the Gods,” which he 
inculcates in all his works, and particularly at 
the end of his i774px©»>, are undeniable proc 
that this diſcourſe is genuine, 
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Viz. 
I. That Foreign Trade is beneficial to England. 
II. On the Protection and Care of Trade. 
III. On the Plantation Trade. 
IV. On the Eaſt-India Trade. 
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DISCOURSE I. 
That Foreign Trade is beneficial to England. 


* may ſeem very ſtrange, that after the trial 
of 100 years, there ſhould ſtill remain a 
doubt among ſome people, whether or no an ex- 
tended trade enriches this nation. A conſide- 
nable perſon has affirmed in print, that ever ſince 
the year 1666, we have been loſers by our 
Foreign Traffic; and many in their debates and 
counſels ſeem to have no otheR view and aim, 
than to promote the immediate intereſt of land 


Mr. Pollexfen: England and Eaſt-India inconſiſtent in 
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believing that our own native product is bat 
ſufficient for our ſupport at home, and to defeng 
us againſt our enemies abroad. 

iſt, They imagine (and therein are undoubted) 
in the right) that our own ſoil plentifully ſupplies 
us with the common wants of life, ſuch as food and 
raiment. 

And 2dly, They think, that (over and above 
what we conſume at home) our fiſhery, and the 
exportation of our woollen manufacture, tin, 
lead, leather, &c. may fetch us from abroad ſuch 
goods as are of ablolute uſe; and, upon theſe 
grounds, they are always warm in the concerns of 
land, but ſeem more careleſs and indifferent in 
what relates to trade, than perhaps 1s conſiſtent 
with the welfare and ſafety of this kingdom, 

Whether or no we are able to ſubſiſt by our own 
native ſtrength, without other aid, will appear 
plainly when ſome matters ſhall come to be con. 
ſidered. . 

As iſt, It muſt be duly examined what is the 
real value of the fiſh we cure, either at home or 
in other places, for foreign conſumption, and 
what our woollen manufactures, tin, lead, leather, 
&c. may really yield us, in the markets abroad. 

Of theſe commodities, whatever we export 
yearly, 1s a certain wealth to the kingdom, and 
is indeed the foundation of all our commerce, 

But then, at the ſame time, it muſt be con- 
ſidered what foreign goods are of indiſpenſable 
uſe; as the neceſſaries for building and rigging 
of ſhips, Spaniſh woo], which is uſed to the working 
up of our fine drapery, raw ſilk, drugs, and 
materials for dying, ſaltpetre, ſalt for our fiſh- 
ery, with many other commodities, without 
which. ſeveral of our manufactures cannot be 
Carried on, 
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Beſides theſe, our luxury, and depraved man- 
ners, have introduced among us the uſe of many 
things fetched from abroad, as wine, oil, fruits, 
ſpices, divers wrought ſilks, drugs for phyſic, 
perfumes, fine linens, jewels, &c. And to 
reſtrain the people by ſumptuary laws, in all 
theſe matters, muſt be the work of time, and 
will prove very difficult. 

It is not hard to ſhew what is the annual income 
of England, from land, trade, and all fort of 
buſineſs; and what is the annual expence of the 
whole people both in war and in peace; and how 
much the national ſtock encreaſes in time of 
peace, and impairs and grows leſs in time of war, 

Nor is it impoſſible to compute what may be 
the general amount of our exportations, nor to 
ſet down in diſtinct articles, what is the yearly 
amount of both our neceſſary and luxurious 
importations. 

But all this may be a diſcovery, and an open- 
ing of the kingdom's ſtate and condition, that 
peradventure is not adviſable. 

We ſhall therefore preſume no farther, than to 
affirm generally, (and upon very good grounds) 
that for theſe laſt 100 years, what we have 
brought in for real uſe, or mere luxury, with 


what has been needful for our expences in time 


of war, did, in the whole, in the balance of the 
account, very much exceed what we have car- 
ried out of our own native product. 

So that we could never have accumulated the 


maſs of wealth which ſhall by and by be ſhewn 


was once in this nation, unleſs we had been en- 
riched by ſome other dealings beſides the exchange 


and barter of our own commodities, for the pro- 
duct of foreign countries: On the contrary, in- 


ſtead of growing rich, our national ſtock muſt 
for 
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for a long time have every year been impaired, 
notwithſtanding all the appearance we made of 
trafficking in the world, if we had depended 
purely upon our own exports, and if our expence, 
both in war and in peace, had not been main- 
tained and ſupported by gther helps, and by 
thoſe outward aids which ſhall hereafter be 
mentioned. 

It is true, a rich foil may not only nouriſh its 
own people, but with the overplus enable them 
to taſte a little foreign luxury; but they muſt be 
then very moderate in all their appetites. Ancient 
frugality muſt be reſtored ; rents muſt be paid 
8 and the gentry muſt live at their own 

ats. 

But admit ſuch a reformation in the manners 

of the kingdom could be brought about, it 
would bardly have the ſame effect as the piety of 
Numa and the Romans had during his reign; 
For their neighbours, in ſome years, would not 
diſturb with wars and invaſions, a people, whom 
they ſaw ſo innocently and well diſpoſed. 
We ſhall hardly be permitted to live in the 
way our anceſtors did, though inclined to it. 
The power of our neighbours, both by land and 
by ſea, is grown ſo formidable, that perhaps we 
Muſt be for ſome time upon our guard, with 
fleets too big to be maintained merely by the 
Natural produce and income of our country. 

We - muſt therefore have recourſe to thoſe 
artificial helps which induftry and a well governed 
trade may miniſter. If we could fo contrive it, 
as never to have a foreign war, we might content 
ourſelves with leſs Foreign Traffic, which not only 
brings in the money that muſt pay the men, but 
breeds up the very men that mult defend us. 

Mankind ſubſiſted by their labour, and from 
what the earth produced, till their * 
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had brought in fraud, avarice, and force; but 
when the ſtrong began to invade the weaker, and 
when ſtrength was to be maintained by policy, 
they built cities, diſciplined men, and erected 
dominions ; and when great numbers were thus 
confined to a narrower ſpace, their neceſſities 
could not be all anſwered, by what was near 
them, and at hand; fo that they were compelled to 
ſeek for remoter helps, and this gave riſe to what 
we call Trade, which, at firſt, was only permu- 
tation of commodities, 

But the growing luxuries of men did ſoon 
make commerce too unwieldy to be managed 
that way : By degrees therefore, and in a lon 
proceſs of time, general conſent has eſtabliſhed gold 
and filver to be the meaſure of trade: And from a 
long ſeries of time, it is derived down to us, that 
ſuch labour, ſuch ſervice in war, ſuch induſtry, 
ſuch ſkill, ſuch things of pleaſure, and ſuch 
things of uſe, ſhould be worth ſuch a weight of 
thoſe metals. 

It is true, in forming very great empires, the 
concerns of trade ſeem not to have been much 
regarded : As force began them, ſo force main- 
tained them on; and what wealth they had, came 
from the ſpoil of conquered nations: War, and 
its diſcipline, was the chief object of their 
thoughts, as knowing that riches always follow 
wer, and that iron brings to it the gold and 
ver of other places. 

Trade was firſt entertained, cultivated, and put 
into regular metheds, by little ſtates that were 
furrounded by neighbours, in ſtrength much 
ſuperior to them ; ſo the original traders we read 
of, were the Phcoenicians, Athenians, Sicilians, 
and Rhodians ; and the helps it yielded, did ſup- 


port thoſe commonwealths for a long time, 


againſt very potent enemies. 
But 
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But theſe ſmall ſtates (with others which might 
be named) became in the end the prey of ſome 
great monarchy, and the ſucceſs, perhaps, of one 
battle ſwept away what had been gathering by 
the induſtry of many ages. So that the gold and 
ſilver, which trade had forced out of the earth, 
as being its beſt received and trueſt meaſure, 
was moſt of it at laſt lodged in the larger em- 
pires, and with the ſtrongeſt nations. Thus what 
the Phœnicians had collected, became a ſpoil to 
the Aſſyrians, and the Aſſyrian wealth went after. 
wards to the Perſians. 

And betore we proceed further in this diſcourſe, 
peradventure it may be no unprofitable digreſſion, 
briefly to give what account is to be gathered 
from hiſtory, and that has occurred to our obſer- 
vation, concerning the progreſs of gold and ſil- 
ver in the world; for trade and money are in 
their natures ſo mixt one with another, that they 
cannot be well conſidered apart; and they are 
like blood and ſerum, which, though different 
Juices, yet run through the veins mingled toge- 
ther. In our preſent queſtion therefore, it may 
not improper to trace the ſteps which theſe 
important metals have made round about, and to 
examine where they are now probably centered. 

The ſpecies of gold and filver ſeems anciently 
to have moſt abounded among the caſtern people, 
and particularly in Perſia, from whence it was 
brought into Greece, to bribe and corrupt the 
lictle ſtates of that country, but came thither in 
greater quantities upon Alexander's conqueſt of 
the Perſian empire; and upon ſubduing Afric, 
Alia, and Greece, it was introduced among the 
Romans. 

By the donatives to ſoldiers, and the military 
ſtipends, by the tributes, by computing the 
wealth of Craſius and others, and by ſums given 
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for hovſes, jewels, ſtatues, and pictures, it ap- 
pears that gold and ſilver did very much abound 
in the Roman empire : But this fort of treaſure 
was ſoon carried away and diſperſed into other 
parts, when the northern people had plundered 
Italy; and it grew very ſcarce for ſome ages in 
all the weſtern nations, but became more plen- 
tiful again, by the mines now in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards. 

We in Britain had ſome taſte of this luxury, as 
early as the Phcenicians traded with us, 

The buſineſs of men to Rome, with the in- 
duſtry and fertile foil of Italy, brought it back 
thither very ſoon. 

About the 14th century it abounded very 
much in the Low Countries. 

Hen. 7. by holding the balance of Europe, 
and by 2 courted by all his neighbours, 
brought into this kingdom an immenſe treaſure, 
which his ſon, Hen. 8. (as appears by our records) 
diſperſed again abroad by his foreign wars, and 
the intereſt he took in thoſe diſputes that were 
between Francis 1. and the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Philip 2. as faſt as the ſpecies came from the 
Indies, ſent it into France to maintain the league 
trom whence the plenty of money among the French 
may be firſt dated, 

About that time, England and Holland began 
their Foreign Traffic, which 2 countries (on this 
ſide the world) have ever ſince, till lately, been 
the principal center of gold and ſilver. 

But ſince that time, theſe metals have taken an- 
other courſe; part of the French money has 
gone to the northern kingdoms for naval ſtores, 
and a very large ſum has been ſent to the Porte, to 
ſupply the Turks, which has journied yet farther, 
and is carried to remoter nations by the Aſiatick 
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As to our coin, part of it is likewiſe gone to 
Denmark and Sweden for naval ſtores ; and ſome 
has been exported: for the uſes of trade; and no 
{mall proportion has been ſent abroad to pay the 
army, which treaſure 1s partly diſperſed about in 


: 


Germany. - 
But as to Holland, there ſeems ſtrong reaſons 
to believe, that though the ſtate may be ſome. 
what impoveriſhed, yet that the body of the peo- 
le is richer now than before the war; ſo that 
the United Provinces have at leaſt preſerved their 
former wealth, and perhaps encreaſed it. 

It is evident enough to any one who has con- 
ſidered of ſuch matters, that the money formerly 
in theſe parts of the world, is now very widely 
_ diſperſed about; and when it will come back to 
its former channel, is not eaſy to determine, 
The riches we had here in England, was the ſlow 
reſult of long induſtry and wiſdom, and 1s un- 
doubtedly to be regained by the ſame methods and 
means that firſt brought it hither. 

To ſay we are not impaired by this long war, 
is a flattery that no honeſt man ſhould be guilty 
of; but the efficient cauſes of our former wealth 
remain ſtill; which are the ſituatipn of this country, 
and the genius of its people adapted to trade 
ſo that a few years peace, if we fall into right 
meaſures, will very probably reſtore our con- 
dition. | 

This kingdom, but for ſeveral outlets it has 
had of its wealth, muſt have been exceeding rich, 
having ſuffered no great revolution for above 600 
years, and having been rarely diſturbed by the 
invaſion of foreign enemies. 

Our kings have often made very coſtly cape: 
ditions, ſometimes only for fame, but more tre- 
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even between other princes; and though we 
were thereby brought very low, yet the ſtrong 
conſtitution of this government did bear it out, 
for there was radical moiſture left, and the vitals 
were not tainted z and no wiſe empire values the 
expence of treaſure, when the dignity, os ſafety 
of the public 1s concerned; for'as war conſumes 
wealth, ſo peace reſtores it; and when the ex- 
pences occaſioned by war, bring with them 
honour and ſecurity to the whole, it 1s always 
duly conſidered by a free people. 

It is neceſſary that countries who have a rich 
ſoil, and a flouriſhing and large trade, ſhould be 
now and then engaged in foreign wats, to awaken 
in them their martial temper, and that they may 


not quite forget military diſcipline; for if they 


are grown ſoft and luxurious by a long peace, 
their wealth will invite over to them invaders from 
abroad, and their being effeminate will make the 
conqueſt eaſy. 

And though the late tedious war has much 
afflicted England, yet it may prove a very 
wholeſome, though ſevere remedy, for thoſe diſ- 
eaſes which were coming upon the body politic; 
and perhaps a few years more of luxurious inac- 
tivity might have rendered us no difficult prey 
to our powerful neighbours; and upon this con- 
ſideration we ſhould more patienily bear the inter- 
ruptions war did bring to trade, from whence our 
wealth ariſes. 

It is moſt apparent that this kingdom, by a 
long continued peace, had gathered a prodigious 
heap of riches, and peradventure we ſhall make 
It evident, that its ſubſtance, and ſtock of all 
kinds, went on encreaſing every year till lately, and 
by the help of Foreign Trade. 

But becauſe a certain perſon, once a dealer to 
Portugal, now in an eminent poſt, and the only 
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oracle of ſome people in theſe mattters, has de. 
livered quite contrary opinions to what are here 
laid down, having aſſerted in print, * That 
gold and ſilver is the only or moſt uſeful treaſure 
of a nation; and that we have not encreaſed in 
riches, ſince anno 1666, but have annually de. 
creaſed very much by trade; and that money was 
more plentiful in 1656 than ſince;“ it will be 
requiſite to examine into theſe notions, which he 
maintains dogmatically, without ſupporting them 
with any arguments; and we ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew, that theſe aſſertions of his are ill-founded, 
contrary to plain matter of fact, and repugnant to 
gocd ſenſe and reaſon, 

Our trade, to all outward appearance, haz 
much augmented ſince the years he ſpeaks of, 
but if we are loſers by it, it is high time to 
give it over, or, at leaſt, that it ſhould be leſſened, 

Gold and ſilver are indeed the meaſure of 
trade, but the ſpring and original of it in all 
nations, is the natural or artificial product of the 
country; that is to ſay, what their land, or what 
their labour and induſtry produces. 

And this is ſo true, that a nation may be ſup- 
poſed, by ſome accident, quite without the ſpecies 
of money, and yet, if the people are numerous, 
induſtrious, verſed in traffic, ſkilled in ſea affairs, 
and if they have good ports, and a foll fertile in 
yariety of commodities, ſuch a people will have 
trade and gather wealth, and they ſhall quickly 
get among them a plenty of gold and ſilver; fo 
that the real and effective riches of a country is 
its native product, 


wo Mr, Pollexfen: England and Eaſt-India inconſiſtent in 
their manufactures, p. 6. 
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No region can be thought purely to produce 

trade by money, but where money is the native 
commodity of the place, therefore, generally 
ſpeaking, trade may be ſaid to procure money, 
2 and not money to procure trade. 
And conſidering the various neceſſities of man- 
* kind, at different ſcaſons of time, in different 
be countries, occaſioned by war, plagues, famine, 
inundations, drowth, and other accidents, which, 
by altering the expence or need, may change the 
price of ſeveral commodities ; trade may be 
rather {aid to govern money, than money to 
govern trade, 

The want or plenty of any commodity does 
give the rule to its price, between country and 
country, and not only things of neceſſity, but 
thoſe of luxury, are ſubject to theſe variations, 
which money, the ſervant of trade, is forced to 
follow. | 

Gold and filver are fo far from being (as this 
author ſays) “ the only things that delerve the 
name of treaſure, or the riches of a nation,” that 
in truth, money is at bottom no more than the 
counters with which men, in their dealings, have 
been accuſtomed to reckon; for, ſuppoſe the 
Hollanders ſhould lend to ſome foreign ſtate, 
upon jewels, or the pledge of cautionary towns, 
3ds of all their ſpecies, would they ceaſe upon ſo 
doing, to be a wealthy people ? moſt certainly 
not, and ſuch ſecurity put into their hands, will 
be real and true riches. 

When a country begins to thrive by trade, it 
muſt not be imagined that the encreaſe and profit 
at in is preſently converted into coin ar bullion ; and 

a great ready caſh is not the only ſign of a 

N thriving people, but their growing wealthy is to 

be diſcerned by other ſymptoms. 

A a 2 We 
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We ſhall therefore endeavour to define what 
may properly be termed the riches of a nation, 
and to ſhew what are the probable ſtgns that a 
country is no loſer, and that its condition is not 
impaired by Foreign Traffic. . 

If it can be made appear that England, before 
the war, had within it the matter of which wealth 
may be truly ſaid to conſiſt; and if we had then 
all the viſible marks of being richer and richer 
every year, it is hoped the authority of this gen- 
tleman, whoſe chief experience has been gained 
by being a factor at Liſbon, will not miſt-ad 
people to think that trade has been ſo deſtructive 
to us. 

As handicrafts- men when they firſt thrive in 
the world, furniſh themſelves with all inſtruments 
that are neceſſary for their reſpective callings; fo 
whole nations, whom trade begins to enrich, en- 
creaſe in their ſtock of ſhipping, which are the 
working tools of a trading people. 

When private men ſee others ſucceed by mer- 

chandize, it encourages them to venture their 
ſubſtance the fame way; and as the ſtock em- 
ployed in trade augments, they fall to building 
a greater number of ſhips, till they come at laſt 
to have a numerous fleet for the coaſt of every 
country. 
But the trueſt ſign that Foreign Traffic has 
conveyed ſpirits and noutiſhment into each vein 
cf the body politic, is, when trading nations are 
_ ble to fit out and maintain a great naval ſtrength, 
for their defence and ſecurity. 

When a royal fleet can be readily manned, it 
is a ſign that ſeamen encreaſe, and that they do 
not periſh in long voyages. And when the ex- 
pence in foreign materials, that are requiſite 
for a big navy, can be borne without any ſhew 
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of weakneſs or decay, and when ſuch an out- 
going of wealth is not felt, it is an evident mark 
chat there are ſecret ſprings by whicl: the expence 
is fed, and that there 1s treaſure brought 1n, to 
anſwer what 1s carried out, 

Numerous merchant fleets and powerful navies 
are not only figns of a thriving: people, but are 
themlelves real and effectual wealth, and, per- 
haps, more uſeful than any other kind of riches. 

Beſides the forementioned ſtrength, countries 
that proſper, encreaſe in buildings; and for the 
adornment of theſe edifices, are able to let a 
great ſtock lie dead in iron, lead, braſs and 
copper. 

Thriving nations have likewiſe great ſtores 
lying by "of their own manufaQures, and of 
foreign commodities, and vaſt quantities of plate 
in private families. 

And as their riches encreaſe, they launch out 
into various expences, ſome for uſe, and others 
for pleaſure; they erect magazines for military 


and naval ſtores, and build fortreſſes; and 


relating to pleaſure, they adorn their houſes 
with coltly furniture, ſtatues and pictures, and 
their perſons with rich apparel and jewels. 

What we have here enumerated, are not only 
the ſigns of a proſperous people, but may be ac- 
counted national ſtock, and as well eſteemed 
riches as our own coined money, forcign coin, 
or imported bullion. 

But a country may have all the outward marks 
ef wealth, which have been here deſcribed, and 
yet its condition be bad and unſound at bottom. 
A nation may have great fleets and armies, and 
the appearance of a great Foreign Traffic, by 
large importations and exportations ; the build- 
ings may be magnificent; private perſons may 

41 3 accumulate 
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accumulate much wealth, and the way of living 
of very many may appear ſumptuous, and yet 
poverty may be all the while ſecretly creeping 
upon ſuch a country. 

But then the bad ſymptoms are eaſily diſcerned, 
and the marks are very evident, of a bankrupt 
nation, and of a whole people collectively con- 
fidered, growing poor, by living above its con- 
dition, which has often happened. 1255 

For in ſuch a nation, the ſubhjects, without 
force and extreme difficulty, will not pay the 
taxes that muſt maintain their fleets and armies: 
ſome great buildings may be erected, but many 
private ones will fall to decay. A few will 
gather to themſelves great fortunes, but the 
number of ſuch as impair and grow poorer, will 
be far more conſiderable; and there will be here 
and there marks of ſplendor among the better 
ſort, but there ſhall be an univerſal face of 
poverty upon the common people. 

Where a nation is impoveriſhed by bad 
government, by an ill-managed trade, or by any 
other circumſtance, the intereſt of money will be 
dear, and the purchaſe of lands cheap ; the price 
of labour and proviſions will be low; rents will 
every where fall, lands will lie untilled, and 
farm houſes will go to ruin; the yearly marriages 
and births will leſſen, and the burials encreaſe. 
The ſtock of hve cartle muſt apparently diminiſh; 
and laſtly, the inhabitants will by degrees, and 
in ſome meaſure, withdraw themſelves from ſuch 
a declining country. 

Having thus deſcribed the marks of a decay- 
ing people, it 1s left for impartial judgments to 
determine, whether this was at all the ſtate of 
Fngland before the war? If, as this Author 
affirms, “ ſince the year 1666, we have annually 
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decreaſed very much by trade,” would not our 
decays have been diſcerned in ſome of theſe par- 
ticulars ? | 

But perhaps it ſhall be made appear, that we 
are now, at this very day, richer than we were in 
the year he has fixed for the æra of our declen- 
ſion; and when we come more cloſely to conſider 
and define what is the real treaſure of a country, 
peradventure it will be evident that the intrinſic 
value of England was not ſo great at his period 
of time, as it is at preſent, notwithſtanding the 
late war, which was the biggeſt and moſt expen- 
ſive that was ever known in Europe. 

It is notorious to any one who will look over 
ancient deeds, and examine old accounts, that 
before England became a trading nation, the 
general price of land was 12 years purchaſe ; 
and it is as plain, that the legal intereſt tor money 
was 10 per cent. 

About the year 1666, the value of land in the 
beſt counties, was from 18 to 20 years; and in 
the worſt, from 14 to 16 years purchaſe; and 
the legal intereſt was then 6 per cent. and there 
was a greater plenty of money, than of ſecu- 
rities; all which will appear to any one that en- 
quires into theſe matters. 

This conſiderable riſe in the value of land, and 
fall in intereſt, did, without doubt, proceed from a 
greater quantity of money got ſome way or other 
into the kingdom; ſince, in all riſing nations in 
the world, the price of land is high, and intereſt 
is low. 

This great improvement in our affairs from 
about 1600 to 1666, could be wrought no 


other way than by the progreſs we yearly made in 
Foreign Traffic. 

Nothing but a growing trade could have ena- 
bled us to pay the taxes and aids granted to 
king 
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king James, and king Charles I. who received 
ſums never known among our anceſtors ; and 
could any thing elſe have furniſhed us with abi. 
licies to pay for ſome years, during the common. 
wealth, a monthly aſſeſſment amounting to per 
ann. 1,651,702 J. 

If, for a long term of years, we had continued 
to pay 4 times as much as formerly to the ſup. 
port of the government; and if, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, the general wealth and income of the nation 
had not increaſed proportionably, muſt not the 
common people have been totally drained, and 
muſt not their condition, poverty, and way of 
living, have been juſt the ſame as it is in thoſe 
countries, where the ſubjects are burthened above 
their ſtrength, and quite exhauſted by taxes: 

But all the while, notwithſtanding the great 
payments to the public, and a long civil war, 
there was a general face of plenty upon all Eng- 
land, all the different ranks of men were at their 
eaſe, the common people were well fed and 
clothed, and the farm-houſes were in good re- 
pair, which is the trueſt ſign of wealth increaſing 
in a kingdom, 

T his was the poſture of affairs about the year 
1666, and our Author, perhaps, will join iſſue 
with us here, and agree that trade did enrich 
England till that time. We muſt therefore exa- 
mine how things have ſtood ſince, in order to ſee 
what weight may be lately given to his new al- 
ſertions. 

It from 1666, till the breaking out of this war 
with France, the value of land did fall; if the in- 
tereſt for money did advance; if great quantities 
of land went untilled; if our ſtock of ſhipping 
had been leſiened; if there was apparently lels 
ſpecies of money; if the plate of the kingdom was 
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diminiſhed ; if we decreaſed in numbers of people, 
if the middle and inferior rank of men were re- 
duced to live hardly; and if the farm-houſes went 
every where to rain, he had ſome grounds to 
think our condition was impaired from that time, 
and to pronounce, as he has done, that ſince then, 
« we have annually decreaſed very much by 
&« trade.” | 

But quite the contrary of all this 1s manifeſtly 
true: For ſince 1666, the price of land, in the 
beſt counties, was come from 20 to 26 and 27 
years purchaſe; and in thoſe parts, where formerl 
it was fold for 14 years purchaſe, it yielded 17 or 
18: And as to money upon land ſecurity, there 
was much more lent out from that time at 4 and 
4%, than at 5 or 6 per cent. 

From that year there were apparently more im- 
provements made 1n land, than had been known 
in 30 years before, by incloling, manuring, taking 
in of waſte ground, and meliorating what was poor 
or barren; and yet great improvements had been 
made in the crown lands during the civil war. 

It is true, that from 1666, and perhaps up- 
wards, the rents of particular farms may have 
fallen in many parts of the kingdom ; but, be- 
cauſe this matter has miſled many people to 
think that the condition of England did therefore 
grow worſe, it will need a little explanation. 

Rents may fall in ſome places and counties, and 
yet the land of the nation in groſs improve all the 
while: As for example, when parks are diſparked, 
and foreſts and commons are taken in and in- 
cloſed; when fen-lands are drained, and when 
many parts are meliorated by induſtry and manu- 
ring, it muſt certainly depreciate that ground 
which had been improved to the full betore, or 
was capable of no farther improvement. But 

though 
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though the rental of private men does thereby 
fink, yet the general rental of the kingdom, by 
ſuch improvements, at the ſame time riſes: And 
that fall, which has happened in the rent of ſome 
farms and eſtates, can have proceeded from no- 
thing but the forementioned, or the like reaſons. 

From the beſt obſervation we have been able 
to make, by comparing the ancient ſubſidies with 
the preſent aids and taxes on land, it does not ap- 
pear, that the general rental of England for land, 
houſes, mines, &c. (before we became conſider- 
able in trade, viz. about the year 1600) did ex- 
ceed per ann. 6 millions. 


J. 
Which general rental we take now 
to be about per ann, — — 14,000,000 
So that the land of England, &c. 
at the rental of 6 millions, and 
at 12 years purchaſe, was anno 
1600 wortngn — — 22, ooo, ooo 


The land of England, &c. at the 
rental of 14 millions, and at 18 
years purchaſe, one with ano- 
ther, was anno 1688 worth — 252,000,000 


And this riſe in the general rental did make the 
boly of the kingdom ſtronger, more powerful, 
and abler to wage war in 1688 than 1t was 1n 
 16co, though the rents of private men might 
ſink all the while in ſome part or other. 

This fall in private rents from 1666 to 1688 is 
more viſible, becauſe in our own memory, and 
therefore more complained of: But the riſe in the 
kingdom's general rental was greater, in propor- 
tion, during that time, than in the preceding years, 
becauſe the improvements upon land were greater 


and more univerſal, between thoſe two periods, 
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than at any time before; upon which account we 
were every way richer and more potent in 1688 
than in 1660, though ſome private rents did vi- 
ſibly impair. 

As to our ſtock in ſhipping, old and experi- 
enced merchants do all agree, that we had in 
1688 near double the tonnage of trading ſhips to 
what we had anno 1666. But as to the naval 
ſtrength for war, we have in our hands an au- 
thentic account of that, and ſuch a one as may be 
relied upon, and it ſtood thus: 


Tons. 
Navy royal, December 1688, amounted 
to — — 101,032 
Navy royal, May 1660, amounted to 62,594 


— — — — 


Navy increaſed 38, 438 


As to the ſpecies of money, there ſeem good 
reaſons to believe that our quantity of coin in- 
creaſed all along, as our trade augmented. 


There were coined during the „ ˙ a i 
reign of queen Elizabeth, in 
ſilver, — — — 4,632,932 3 27 


But then we are to conſider, that ſhe FA 

recoined almoſt all the ſilver ſpecies 

of the kingdom, which had been de— 

baſed in the three preceding reigns, 

and that the ſtandard was varied in her 

time, waich cauſed a new fabrication, 

and the ſame bullion was coined 

over and over again; ſo that we 

can hardly preſume there were co- 

exiſting of her ſtamp, at any one 

time, in ſilver, above — 22, zoo, ooo 
And 
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And ſuppoſing, which we think pro- J. 
bable, that the gold of former princes, 
and of her ſtamp, might amount to 1,500,009 
Then about the year 1600, when we 
began to make a figure in trade, the 
ſpecies of money of this kingdom 
was probably in filver — _ — 2,500,000 
In gold, 1,500,000 


In all, 4,000,000 


There were coined in the reign of king 
James I. in ſilver, — — 1,700,009 
And we have grounds to think in gold 
about — — — 


In all, 


8 OO, OOO 


- wade 


2,500,000 


— — — 1 
— _ 


So that allowing 1, ooo, ooo J. for what 
. was loſt or melted down in thoſe two 
reigns, there might be in the begin- 
ning of king Charles I.'s reign, in 
gold and ſilver, about 
There were coined in the reign of king 
Charles I. of ſilver money, — 8,776,544 
And, as we have reaſon to belieye, in 
gold, about — — 


5,500,000 


1,723,456 


So that if all the gold and filver coined 
in thoſe three rejgns had remained, 
there would have been in Engl-nd, 
of coined money, in 1660, about 16,000,000 


But we have been informed, that from king 
James I.'s time, and during the reign of king 
Charles I, down to the year 1640, there was 
coined in the Tower, by contract, and for the ac- 
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count of the Spaniards, and which was quite car- 
ried away, a very great ſum, 

And this is computed at 1,000,000 l. 

And in thoſe times they fabricated a great deal of 


* 


% 


ſmall coin, as halfpence, pence, twopences, &c. 


which was ſubject to be loſt, During the civil 
war great ſums might be buried, and never re- 
covered; time defaced a good deal; the ham- 
mered money was very irregular, which was a 
temptation to melt down the heavieſt. As trade 
augmented, the want of bullion increaſed, and made 
the ſale of bullion more a traffic than formerly : 
The uſe of plate, jewels, gilding, and lace, grew 
upon the nation; upon all which accounts there is 
reaſon to think, that very much of the foremen- 
tioned ſum had been diminiſhed in the courſe of 
ſo many years. , 


Melted down, or otherways loſt, — 2,000,000 
On account of the Spaniards, — 1,000,000 


— 


— 2 


3,000,000 
So that there were not, in all likeli- 
hood, co-exiſting of the coin of theſe 
3 reigns, in gold and ſilver, in 1660, 
about — — — 13,000,000 
And reckon for Oliver's and the Par- 
liament coin, gold and ſilver, — 1,000,000 


f1— 


In all, 14,000,000 


There were coined in the reigns of 
Car. II. and Jac, II. from 25th 
March 1660 to 25th March 1688, 


in gold, about — — 6,500,000 
Carry over, 20,500,000 
During 
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J. 


Brought over, 20,500,000 


During that time, in ſilver, about 4,200,000 


7 


So that if all this money had remained, 
there would have been in the king- 
dom, anno 1688, in gold and fil- | 
ver, about — — — 24, 700, ooo 


ü51œöö 


— 


But out of this ſum ſeveral abatements muſt be 
made, for Car. II. recoined moſt of Oliver's and 
the Parliament money. J. 

For which abate about 1, ooo, ooo. 

Any overplus in weight, did occaſion the gui- 
neas to be melted down, and the ſame bullion was 
coined over and over again, ſo that we never had 
effectually that ſum in gold, which appears in tale 
at the Tower. | 


This, with what had been exported J. 
before 1688, may be a reaſon to 
abate, on the article of gold, about 1,500,000 


The luxury of plate, jewels, gilding, and lace, 
having augmented all that while, and our trade 
increaſing at the ſame time, and bullion frequently 
riſing in the market price, and the Turky, Eaſt- 
India, Norway, and Baltick traffics, exporting 
bullion (beſides other accidents of money being 
loſt by water and at land) we may well believe the 
forementioned great ſum was very much reduced. 


And there is ground to think, that J. 
from 1660 to 1688, the hammered 
money and old gold, by melting and 
otherways, was leſſened 


. e 1,700,000 
And by the proportion which the milled bore 
with the hammered money in common payments, 


there is reaſon to think that ſpecies had been di- 
Min! 
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diminiſhed by melting, and otherways, from 1660 
to 1688, near +. 


For which an abatement muſt be L 
made of — _ — 2, ooo, ooo 
So that the account will run thus: 
If all that was coined had remained, 
there might have been in England 24,700,000 


— H — 


Deduct for Oliver's and the Parlia- 


ment coin — — 0 


1,000,000 
On the article of guineas — 1,500,000 
On the article of old gold and ham-. ' 
mered money diminiſhed — 1,700,000 
On the article of milled money dimi- 
niſhed — — — — 2,000,000 
In all, 6, oo, ooo 
Which deducted from the foremen- 
tioned 24, 700, ooo l. and there re- 
mains _ — — 18,500,000 


And, in all probability, this was the ſum which 
long peace and a flouriſhing trade had brought 
into this kingdom. 

A paper printed in November 1675, and pub- 
liſhed upon a debate then before the parliament, 
ſtates the gold and ſilver coined from 18th Octo- 
ber 1599 to November 1675, to have. been 
21,851,876/. 145. 75d. 

But we have ſomething more than this paper or 
bare conjecture for our computation, which the 
recoining of the money has, in a manner, made 
apparent. 

As we are informed, the clipt and light ſpecies 
brought in to be recoined, both into the Tower 
and country mints, amounted to, in tale, though 
not in weight, 


For 


l 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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\ J. 
For London, in tale, about — 4,700,000 
For the country mints, in tale, about 30o, ooo 
| : 5,000,000 
London and country mints, broad 
hammered money, to Augult 14th, 
1697, in tale, — 


3, 400, ooo 


There might be probably yet ſtanding 


out at that time, of light and broad 
money, in tale, about 600,000 
In all, 9,000,000 

So that of the 18 millions and : we had com- 
puted, here are 9 viſible in the ſilver ſpecies; and 
either thoſe gentlemen muſt be much miſtaken, 
who reckon we have ſtill as much money as ever, 
or there muſt have been in the kingdom a great 
ſum of gold and milled coin in 1688. For what 


have we elſe to rely on at preſent ? 


For the ſilver coin, London and coun- J. 

try mints, ſince the 3ſt of Decem- 

ber 1691, to the 14th of Auguſt 

1697, amounted to but 
The money coined from plate, in the 

Tower and country mints, to the 

14th of Auguſt 1697, amounted to 

about — — — 3 2, ooo 
The old money ſtanding out the 14th 

of Auguſt 1697, when recoined, 

may probably 'reach — 540,000 
The gold coined ſince the 3 iſt of De- 

cember 1691, to the 14th of Auguſt 

1697, amounted to _ — 1 261,716 


£399 53400 


Carried forward; 8,009,116 
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"By | 
Brought forwatd, 8,009,1 16 | 

0 The ſilver and gold remaining to de | 

on coined the 14th of Auguſt 1697, 

00 will produce — — 126,892 


In all, 8,136,008 

00 — — 

Therefore, to make our preſent ſpecies reach 

near to that of former times, there muſt, at the 

oo Revolution, have been remaining in the kingdom, 

— BK which muſt ſtill remain here, a great ſum in the 

00 IF milled money of the preceding reigns, as alſo in 

— old gold and in guineas. 

m- That before the war we had 9 millions in old 

nd IF filver coin, is beyond all diſpute, and it is to be 
en, I ſuſpected the high price of bullion 
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er, 7 1 
eat ¶ Did lately melt down and export 1,000,000 4 
hat So that we had probably in guineas q, ooo, ooo 1 
In milled money — — 2, 200, ooo 4 

In old gold — — 1,300,000 A | 

Add to this for old ſilver money 9,000,c00 y 

ee ee A 


Total, 18, 500,000 


100 . 

And we hope this computation will in ſome 

meaſure hold right, or elſe it will be difficult to 

make out that there is remaining in the kingdom 

00 a ſum ſufficient to carry on our foreign and do- 
meſtic traffic. 

The conſideration of this account makes us 

000 vonder what the forementioned author means in 

his tract of [“ England and Eaſt- India trade in- 

« conſiſtent,“] when he lays down, ** That ex- 

7161 © portation of bullion is ſo very deſtructive to a 


— | © nation;” and when he would inſinuate, T hat 
116 Vol. I. | B b « 1656 


— — — IT — 
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«© 1656 was the year in which we moſt abounded 


in money,” when the contrary is ſo apparent; 


for the more bullion we have carried out, the more 
we have brought in, or in 1688 we could never 


have had ſuch a treaſure in the ſpecies of money, 
- beſides other wealth. 


As to plate, it may be ſafely affirmed that there 


was more wrought for uſe in families from 1666 
to 1688, than had been fabricated in 200 years 


before. | 
As to inhabitants, ſuch as are verſed in politi. 


.cal arithmetic have ſufficient grounds to believe, 


that the people of England were about 300,009 
more in 1688 than they were even in 1665, not- 
withſtanding the laſt great plague. 


As to the common people, there is no country 


in the world where the inferior rank of men were 
better clothed and fed, and more at their eaſe, 
than in this kingdom, nor conſequently where they 


-propagate faſter. 


As to buildings, during that time not only 
many ftately edifices, both public and private, 
have been erected, but farm-huuſes have been 
kept up; and beſides, from the books of hearth- 
money, and for other reaſons, it appears, that of 
ſmaller tenements, trom 1666 to 1688, there have 
been about 50,000 new foundations laid, of which 
the country has not wanted its proportion, 

We not only had no bad ſymptoms of a country 
declining through an ill managed, or an over- 
trade, but our luxuries, and our own conſumption 
confidered, perhaps it will appear that no people 
in the world had gained ſo much by foreign 
crafic.”  - | 

That our buſineſs abroad increaſed 1s plain 
enough, for anno 1656 the farm of the cuſtoms 
went at no more than $90,c00/, but afterwards, 
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from Michaelmas 1671 to Michaelmas 1688, viz. 
17 years, the cuſtoms yielded net to the crown 
9,447, 799 l. which at a medium was per ann. 
5553752 . ' 

This was a ſufficient proof that our trade aug- 
mehted ; however that the nation in general was a 
gainer by trade, mult be collected from other cir- 
cumſtances. 

But ſuch as duly conſider the late war, which 
was ſupported for 9 years, will hardly think that 
our dealings abroad had any ways impaired the 
condition of this kingdom. 

In all appearance a foreign war and a land army 
were by no means the buſineſs and intereſt of 
this country; for when Ed. III. and Hen. V. car- 
ried our armies abroad, the records of thoſe times 
make it ſufficiently evident, to what degree this 
nation was impoveriſhed by conquering, and how 
much we were undone by our victories. 

For neither induſtry at home (which meliorates 
the native product of the ſoil) nor trade abroad 
(which brings in new wealth) could in appcar— 
ance breed blood faſt enough to anſwer a con- 
tinual opening of the veins; inſomuch that we 


may inſtance many nations who have been ex- 


hauſted and beggared by proſperous ſallies for 
fame, or to enlarge their dominions, while other 
places, invaded, or rent aſunder by civil broils, 
have in the mean time increaſed in power and 
riches, becauſe their treaſure was not exported. 
Beſides the ordinary expences of the war, our 
dead loſſes at ſea, in ꝙ years time, have amounted 


to a greater ſum than is fit here to mention. 


Moreover, to look a little backwards, between 
1666 and 1688, we have had wars expenſive 
enough to us, reckoned at between 8 or 9 mil- 


lions: And from about that time we had, be- 
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ſides, two conſiderable ſtops to the progreſs of 
our growing wealth, which were the great plague, 
that ſwept away vaſt numbers of our people, 
which, at the common valuation of mankind, 
might be worth q millions more; and the fire of 
London, in which of our own product and ma- 
nufactures, and of foreign commodities, there was 
conſumed to an immenſe value, the whole loſs not 
much inferior to either of the former ſums. 

Notwithſtanding all which, it is ſeen we have 
been able to maintain a war abroad, with a fleet 
at the yearly charge of 2,500,c00/7. and a land 
army, at the yearly charge of above 2,500,000 /, 
of which a great part, for ſome time, has been 
ſpent in other countries. 

We have been already able (the ordinary reve- 
nue of the crown not included) to give, in taxes, 
upwards of 39 millions, of which about 25 mil- 
lions have been actually levied, 14 millions are 
in a way of payment, and the reſt remains a debt 
to be provided for. 

All theſe things being maturely weighed and 
conſidered, can there be any ground to think, 
that from anno 1666 England did every year im- 
pair by trade? On the contrary, does there not 
ſeem good reaſon rather to believe, that this king- 
dom had accumulated more wealth of all kinds, 
than any other part of Europe? 

Our own exports are capable of computation ; 
and it is not at all difficult to compute what our 
oven manufactures and product may have yielded 
for theſe 30 years laſt paſt in the markets abroad; 
but when we deduct for our own conſumption of 
foreign goods, the overplus will nothing near reach 
to make up thoſe prodigious ſums which ſince that 
time have been expended in the rebuilding of 
London, the carrying on of our former wars, _ 
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which neceſſity has exported, or which our miſ- 
fortunes have loſt at ſea, during the late war with 
France. 5 

A nation that in the ſpace of 30 years has been 
able to bear all this, and to reſiſt ſo many bad 
accidents, and perhaps ſome ill conduct, (of which 
ſuffering the coin to be ſo defaced was not the 
leaſt) muſt have undoubtedly, within it, a great 
ſpring of ſtrength; and we may ſafely affirm, that 
trade has not been deſtructive to ſuch a country 
as this author would ſuggeſt. 

The wealth of a whole people is a great mat- 
ter to conſider, but this huge body is compoſed 
of ſmall parts, and is in its nature finite, and not 
ſo big; but, in time, it may be compaſſed, and 
embraced by human induſtry and underſtanding; 
eſpecially when there is ſuch a footing to fix our 
reaſonings upon, as is the certain knowledge of 
the numbers of the people, which it is hoped 
ſome abler head will hereafter ſo improve, as to 
make all points, relating to the ſtrength and power 
of England, much clearer than they ſeem at pre- 
ſent. h 

The writer of the Eſſay on the Eaſt-India Trade 
has theſe words (page 93 of this Edition): „I 
„ have many cogent reaſons, inducing me to 
& believe, that from about ann. 1656 to ann. 1688, 
this nation has every year gradually increaſed in 
„ riches; by what degrees is needleſs here to in- 
&« ſert, but upon mature conſideration, I may 
« ſafely ſtate, that about ann, 1688 the increaſe, 
* or addition to the wealth and general ſtock of 
« England, ariſing from foreign trade and home 
* manufactures, was at leaſt 2 millions yearly.” 

This paragraph our anſwerer very much quar- 
rels at, arguing from thence, © That 64 millions 
* mult then have bern gained, and that either the 
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 * 64 millions hath been ſpent ſince 1688, or elſe 
** was never gotten.” 

But, if there was not wanting in his writings 
ſomething beſides monoſyllables, he could never 
have made, from thoſe words, ſuch an inference 
and ſuch concluſions. - | 

The Eſſay never pretended that the ſtock of 
this kingdom did annually increaſe 2 millions from 
1656, but that its condition, from that time, 
went on improving every year, by degrees, till at 
laſt the annual addition to the wealth of England 
did, about 1688, reach the ſum of 2 millions; 
and, to any unbiaſſed reader, this will plainly ap- 

ar the ſenſe of the forementioned paragraph. 

The computations ſet down in that Eſſay have 
a better foundation than our merchant can com- 

rehend, or have any idea about, whoſe limited 
underſtanding and narrow mind ſeems never to 
have had any other object but his own private 
dealings from port to port. 

And the writer of that Eſſay may preſume far- 
ther to aſſert, that long ago we mult have been 
impotent for the war, and that the nation could 
not ſtand fo ſtrongly and uprightly as it does at 
preſent, after ſo many convulſions, but that it has 
been all the while, and is ſtill, ſupported by ſuch 
a ſtock formerly gathered, and not as yet ex- 
hauſted, 

And we ſhall here humbly deliver our opinion 

concerning the ſtock of England, how it formerly 
| ſtood, and how it has fince proceeded: And if 
what we offer does not pleaſe others, it may at 
leaſt put them in mind of ſhewing the public a 
more reaſonable and better ſcheme, 


By the rules of that political arithmetic, which 


is our guide in all theſe matters, it does ſeem, 


That 


3 
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| | J. 
That the ſtock of England was anno 
1600 about — — — 17,000,000 
That in 30 years it near doubled, and | 
anno 1630 was about 
That in 30 years it doubled, and anno 
1660 was about — — 56, ooo, ooo 
That from 1660 to 1688, it above half 
doubled, and was 1688 about - — $8,000,000 


28,000,000 


This ſcheme is calculated upon a general view 
and inſpection into the kingdom's ſtate, and every 
article of it may be made out and juſtified by as 

lain demonſtration as any thing of- this nature 
1s capable of, | 

The matters comprehended in it are the coined 
filver, coined gold, bullion, wrought plate, rings, 
&c. jewels, furniture, apparel, &c. ſtock for 
trade, conſumption, &c. and the live ſtock in 
cattle, &c. 

But it may be here aſked, how it came to pals 
that this ſtock did not as well double the laſt as 
the next preceding 30 years? the reaſon of which 
we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, and the anſwer to 
this query will not only clear, but ſtrengthen our 
whole ſcheme. 

The firſt 60 years that England minded trade, 
it had introduced but little foreign luxury, and 
we were not interrupted in our courſe, either by 
Ill accidents at home, or by wars abroad, which 
were the cauſes that we made ſuch ſwift progreſ- 
ſion, and that our ſtock increaſed then ſo faſt. 

But there was a {top put to our career, by the 
great plague in 1665; by the fire of London, 
which conſumed a large part of the preſent ſtock ; 
by our wars abroad, and by our growing luxuries, 
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which drew to other uſes what formerly was left 
wholly to run in the channel of trade. 

And this we may " reaſonably. think was the 
cauſe that from 1660 to 1688, our national ſtock 
did not increaſe in the ſame proportion as before. 


For without theſe interruptions, it J. 
would probably have amounted 
to, anno 1690, about 
Which would have been an annual 
increaſe of near — 


112, 000, ooo 


2,000,000 


' However, when the kingdom had recovered 
theſe loſſes and ſhocks, which we have grounds to 
think it had perfectly done about 1680, (trade 
augmenting all the while, and becoming more ex- 
tenſive) its wealth grew faſter towards the latter 
end of this laſt æra of 30 years than before: So 
that there is more than probable room to conjec- 
ture, that about 1688 it came to reach the fore- 
mentioned annual increaſe of 2 millions. 

Our hypotheſis (which we believe may be ſup- 
ported by proofs very pregnant) is, that England, 
ever ſince it had a large trade, would have doubled 
in its ſtock every 3o years, but for the interven- 


ing accidents of war, and other calamities to the 


public, for which, in the computation from 1660 
to 1690, allowance is made. 

We have laid down that this ſtock was anno 
1688 about 88 millions; and we ſhall moreover 
preſume to advance, that no ſum conſiderably leſs 
could have maintained our expences for 9 years 
laſt paſt, without a far more viſible decay than is 
yet perceived among the people. 

And it is left for diſcerning men to determine, 
- whether barely our own product and manufactures 
gould have enriched us with ſuch a treaſure ? if 


Not, 
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not, it muſt have ariſen from Foreign Traffic, or 
at leaſt, we cannot be decreaſed by trade. 
We ſhould be glad to know which other way 


the wealth that has maintained us ſo many years 


could be gotten, unleſs poſſibly it has accrued to 
England, by the means we are going to mention, 
which, perhaps, cannot properly be called a 
Foreign Traffic. 
A certain Iriſh author * has indeed ſhewn us 
another fountain of our treaſure, having laid 
down in his Eſſays on Trade and Navigation 
(p. 15 and 16) that by an account he has ſeen, it 
appears that England, by a medium of 6 years, 
gained by Ireland 2 millions ſterling per ann. 
this be true, we need trouble Political Arith- 
metic no further in the matter ; but it is doubted 
this doctrine will not paſs any where, except in 
ſuch a college of merchants, as (pref. p. 6.) this 
whimſical writer would erect among his other 
ſchemes. 

This national ſtock we ſpeak of is every where 
diffuſed, conſiſting of many particulars, and what- 
ever is at preſent impaired in it, the war and our 
loſſes have conſumed, | 

The 2 millions addition of wealth which we 
have mentioned, became annually converted into 
national ſtock, was the effect of a long peace 
and a flouriſhing trade, and was ſeen in the ex- 
tenſiveneſs of our traffic abroad, richneſs of our 
apparel and houſehold furniture, variety of new 
manufactures, and in the encreaſe of our cattle, 
buildings, ſhipping, plate, jewels, bullion and 
ready money, and in the vaſt ſtores we had by us of 
our own native goods, and of foreign commodities. 

And by how much we have now leſs of all theſe 
kinds of wealth, by ſo much has the war impaired 
pur condition, 

* Six Fran, Brereſſer, 
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© Our ſtock in ſtored goods, plate, Jewels, 
money and merchant fhips, is apparently not ſo 


reat now, as it was in 1688; however, we have 


ill ſo good a proſpect, and ſuch a remainder of 
ſtrength, as, if it be well managed, our affairs 
may be reſtored in ſome moderate term of time. 

A good ſymptom, for the preſent, of remain- 
ing health and vigour in the body politic, is, that 
we ſee nothing abated in the price of our native 
commodities. 

And beſides, without doubt, we have yet felt 
no ſuch poverty, as has reduced us to let our 
buildings and farm-houſes go to ruin. 

As yet, there has been no where a viſible fall 
in the rents of land and houſes. | 

It is true, the intereſt of money is riſen, but 
that has plainly proceeded from the advantage 
men have found by dealing with the exchequer. 

It is to be feared our ſtock of ſhipping for 
trade 1s leſs at preſent than before ; however, our 
fleet and naval ſtrength is apparently more power- 
ful now than ever it was; and Nl AR RY this 
war has bred us up more able ſeamen than for- 
merly we had. 

But the trueſt ſign of our vitals not being 
tainted, and that we are not wounded in any 
noble part, is, that our manufactures and all our 
home product, generally ſpeaking, hold up to 
their former rates. , 

For this is a direct evidence that we are not at all, 
or very little, diminiſhed in the numbers of our 
ern and it is a mark, that though we may have 

een interrupted in our importations, yet that we 
export rather more than in former times. 

If we decreaſed in people to any degree, there 
would be leſs conſumption, and conſequently our 
home commodities would become cheaper; and 
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if there were not a great call abroad for our pro- 
duct and manufactures, they muſt fink in value 
here. 

Not only now, but during the whole war, they 
have ſold well at home and abroad, which is a 
ſign that we did not quite conſume, and live 
altogether upon the capital, but that our annual 
produce and income did go a great way towards 
maintaining our foreign expences. 

But this mult not miſlead men to think, 
becauſe our exportations have ſupported us fo 
well in time of war, that we may live and grow 
rich, without much trade abroad, merely by their 
help in time of peace; ſince, perhaps, the courſe 
of this may quite alter. 

For as ſome ſerpents bear in their head a ſtone 
which cures the venom of their biting, ſo the 
miſchiefs ariſing from this long war, did, in a 
degree, produce their own remedy in relation to 
England. 

As it hindered our trade, and was expenſive ta 
us, ſo it interrupted the tillage, labour and manu- 
factures of other countries, and created there a 
neceſſity of our commodities, to which muſt be 
attributed, in ſome meaſure, the great call that 
has been during g years, for our corn, barrelled 
beef and pork, tallow, leather, cheeſe and but- 


ter, and coarſer ſort of drapery ; for which goods 


we muſt not expect there will be the ſame oc- 
caſion, nor ſo profitable a vent, in time of peace 
as in time of war. 

The returns of theſe commodities have helped 
to maintain our foreign expences, and have kept 
the radical moiſture within the kingdom, which 
otherwiſe muſt have been quite exhauſted, by 
drawing out thoſe ſums that were neceſſary to 


ſubſiſt our troops in Flanders. 


This 
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This exportation occaſioned by the wants which 
war only had brought upon our neighbours, has 
ſtood in the room of money, which elſe muſt 
have been exported ; ſo that comparing the pre- 
ſent ſpecies with what was in the kingdom in 
1688, there ſeems to be ſtill more money left 
than we could reaſonably hope to find after a war 
ſo long and ſo expenſive. | 

By the ſtock that had been gathered in peace, 
and by the benefit of theſe more than ordinary, 
and in ſome ſort, accidental exportations, we have 
maintained ourſelves for 9 years; and now at the 
end of the buſineſs our condition 1s very far from 
deſperate. 


It were by no means difficult to give a very } 


plain and almoſt certain account how far the 
national ſtock and ſubſtance is impaired and leſ- 
ſened by the war; but we ſhall avoid entering 
upon theſe particulars, and opening points, which 
are rather tender of being ſeen, than at all fright- 
ful to look upon; however, we ſhall preſume ſo 
far-in theſe nice matters, as to affirm (notwith- 
ſtanding all our calamities, loſſes and expences, 
ſince, or a little before the year 1666) that the 
riches of England (all things conſidered) are 
greater at this very day, than they were in that 
year; which could not poſſibly be, if we had 
all the while decreaſed by trade, as our Liſbon 

author has ſuggeſted, 
For whoever does enquire into, and conſider of 
this ſubject, will find, that in all things that com- 
poſe a people's wealth, (ſtored commodities and 
ready money excepted) we are now actually richer 
than we then were; we have ſtill more plate, 
jewels and furniture, than we had at that time; 
our ſtock in ſhipping is greater now than then; 
our ſtock in live cattle is from that time W 
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alſo in ſome proportion; our improvements in 
building, and upon land, ſince that time, are 
a dead, but valuable ſtock lying by us, of very 
many millions; and when all this is ſet in the 
balance againſt what we may be deficient in the 
2 articles of ſtored goods and money, every rea- 
ſonable man will conclude, that one very much 
outweighs the other; and that though we may not 
have ſuch a ſtock of ſtored goods and coin now 
as in 1666, yet that we are richer now than at 
that time in other things, which may be as well 
accounted wealth. 

It is a very hard thing to define what may be 
truly called the riches of a people. Our author 
in a manner confines it only to gold and ſilver; 
but with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, we think 
it has a ſigniſication far more extenſive. 

We underſtand that to be wealth, which main- 
tains the prince and the general body of his peo- 
ple, in plenty, eaſe and ſafety. 

We eſteem that to be treaſure, which for the 
vſe of man has been converted from gold and 
filver, into buildings and improvements of the 
country; as alſo other things convertible into 
thoſe metals, as the fruits of the earth, manu- 
factures, or foreign commodities and ſtock of 
ſhipping. 

We hold to be riches, what tends to make a 
people ſafe at home and conſiderable abroad, as 
do fleets and naval ſtores. 

We ſhall yet go farther, and ſay, that mart- 
time knowledge, improvement in all kind of arts, 
and advancing in military ſkill; as alſo wiſdom, 
power and alliances, are to be put into the ſcale 
when we weigh the ſtrength and value of a 
nation, 

We can by no means agree with thoſe prin- 


ciples our Liſbon friend would eſtabliſh, ** That 
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s jewels, lead, tin, or iron, though durable, do not 
« deſerve to be eſteemed treafure;*”* we think it 
more conſonant to reaſon, and more agreeable to 
the general opimon of mankind, that not only 
thoſe commodities, but even periſhable goods, 
may be held the riches of a nation, if they are 
convertible, though not converted into gold and 
ſilver; and this we believe does not only hold 
between man and man, as he talks of, but 
between one country and another, 

Induſtry, and ſkill to improve the advantages 
of ſoil and ſituation, are more truly riches to a 
people, than even the poſſeſſion of gold and 
ſilver mines, of which Spain is ſufficiently an in- 
ſtance, whoſe ſubjects are poor, and government 
impotent, with all the wealth of the Weſt-Indies, 

It is not the taking in a great deal of food, 
but it is good digeſtion and diſtribution that 
nouriſhes the body and keeps it healthy. 

The fame thing holds in the body politic; ſo 
that gold and fiiver are often a ſurfeiting diet to 
a nation; and there may be as well too much as 
too little of this kind of treaſure, if it be not 
turned to proper ules. 

Where it flows ſo faſt in as to choke induſtry, 
or where it is ſuffered to ſtagnate, it does more 
hurt than good. 

The lazy temper (which is now grown invete- 
rate nature in the Spaniards) came undoubtedly 
upon them, with that affluence of money which 
was brought into their country in the reign of 
Philip II. preſuming upon which, they neglected 
arts, labour and manufactures; and the common 
people being the ftomach of the body politic, 
and that ſtomach being thus weakened, and nor 
performing its due functions, the food that had 
been plentifully thrown in, was not at all W 
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but paſſed through without giving any ſpirits, 
ſtrength or nouriſhment, to the members of the 
commonwealth. 

Inſomuch that Spain is not at all the better 
for thoſe immenſe ſums which have traverſed their 
country, but like haſty paſſengers, intending to 
fix their abode with a wiler people. 

Had the Spaniards added conduct and induſtry 
to their good fortune, peradventure they might 
have compaſſed the univerſal monarchy they 


aimed at; for if they had employed any pro- 


portion of the vaſt treaſure they brought yearly 
from the Indies in manufactures and uſeful arts 
at home or in trade abroad, undoubtedly they 
muſt have been the moſt powerful nation in the 
world. 

Trade and manufactures are the only mediums 
by which ſuch 'a digeſtion and diſtribution of 
gold and filver can be made, as will be nutritive 
to the body politic. 

No ſum that can be dug out of mines, bears 
any proportion with what may be made to riſe 
from the whole labour of a trading and an in- 
duſtrious people. | 

A treaſure therefore accidentally flowing in, that 
interrupts and chokes this induſtry, may be pre- 
judicial to the public. 

We may likewiſe add, that in Perſia and ſome 
of the eaſtern nations (where it is believed there 
is more gold and ſilver than in any other part of 
the world) the common people are under the laſt 
degree of poverty, becauſe, through a wrong 
policy in their government, this treaſure, which 
ſhould circulate about, is ſuffered to ſtagnate in 
the prince's coffers. 

Theſe metals then are ſo far from being (as 


our author would haye it) © the only, or moſt 
« uſctul 
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ic uſeful riches z” that ſometimes they may be hurt. 

ful, and are never at all uſeful, but when in 
motion and miniſtring to trade and the other 
buſineſs of a people. 

And wealth is ſo far from taking wing by this 
life and activity, and going away, that nothing 
elſe can keep it in a country; for it flies the 
regions that pretend to fetter it by tricks and 
laws, and courts thoſe places moſt which give it 
the greateſt liberty. | 

The 2 chief ways of employing a ſtock of 
riches, ſo as to make it beneficial to the public are, 

By ſetting hands to work, and advancing manu- 
factures, and improving whatever the earth pro- 
duces at home, in order to a ſuperlucration of 
ſomething from other countries for our own uſe. 

Or this ſtock is made uſe of abroad, and ſent 
out, either in our own product or in bullion, to 
exchange with the goods of other places for our 
conſumption, or to be carried out again for the 
uſe of other countries. | 

From what has been already ſaid, there ſeems 
reaſon to conclude that this kingdom cannot 
maintain itſelf in peace and in war by the bar- 
ter of its own product; we muſt therefore place 
the hopes of our well and ſafe being in the 
benefits we have, and may again receive, from 
our Foreign Traffic. 

What has relation to our manufactures and 
home product, ought juſtly to be the care of the 
ſtate, and ſhould receive all poſſible encourage- 
ment, but this ought not ſo entirely to take up 
our view, as to make us flight our concerns 
abroad. | | | 

The poſture our neighbours are in, requires 
we {hould extend our commerce to the utmoſt, in 
order to a continued breed of ſeamen, for the 
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forming ſuch a naval ſtrength, as is neceſſary for 
our defence. I | 

Whatever buſineſs we quit and abandon, other 
countries will take up, arid. from our ſpoils not 
only be richer, but much ſtronger. _ 

A great part of our domeſtic traffic depends 
upon our foreign commerce, and we muſt fink in 
one, as the other decreaſes. | | | 

The exportation of our own product is indeed 
the foundation of all our trade, but it is ſubject 
to many accidents; other countries may ſet up 


the manufactures which we excel in at preſent, 


and though not by the goodneſs, yet by a low 
price beat us down in the markets abroad; but 
ſetting this fear aſide, it is evidently true, that all 
along, as we have enlarged our Trade, both the 
conſumption and exportation of our native pro- 
duct has augmented in proportion. 

We can enter into no new dealings with any 
people among whom we have not a vent for ſome 
of our commodities; and if our manufactures 
are not more induſtriouſly recommended, ſpread and 
diſperſed about, in the nations where we deal, it 
has proceeded from this, that very proſperous 
countries ſeldom mind to improve things to their 
utmoſt extent. 

But we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that by the 
means of one Foreign Trade only, when it 
comes to be managed to its height and beſt ad- 
vantage, England may annually export the value 
of 300,000 l. in cloth, over and above what it 
carries out at preſent, which point, in another 
Diſcourſe, ſhall be more fully treated of. 

If the exportations of our native product had 
not gone hand in hand with our trade, and aug- 
mented as that did (or more truly ſpeaking 
becauſe of trade) there could have been no vent 

Vol. I, Cc for 
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for that prodigious encreaſe, which certainly has 
ariſen from the meliorating of lands for theſe 
laſt 100 years. 

Trade all manner of ways occaſions conſump- 
tion, bringing a reſort of ſtrangers and an en- 
creaſe of people to all countries whatſoever where 
it flouriſhes and is encouraged. 

If what we have laid down all along in the 
ſeries of this Diſcourſe be true, that our Foreign 
Traffic has added to our national ſtock, aug- 
mented our native ſtrength, and put a higher 
value upon the land intereſt of this kingdom, it 
ſhould be rhe joint endeavour of all kind of peo- 
ple to promote 1ts welfare. 

And the landed gentlemen ſhould not be miſled 
by narrow-minded perſons who raiſe objections 
againſt particulars, and make concluſions in 
ſingle inſtances, without having looked into the 
whole, and confidered how the general balance 
ſtands. : 

To enquire whether we get or loſe by this or 
that branch of trade, is an endleſs and uncertain 
ſpeculation ; the only queſtion of, importance, 
and which indeed ſhould employ the thoughts of 
conſidering men, is, in the main do we get, or 
loſe ? | ; 

A nation that by its whole dealing gets in the 
general balance, viſibly encreafes in ſtrength and 
Power, as the northern kingdoms have done ſince 
the war, and as England and Holland did before 
it; and a country that by its dealings loſes at 
the foot of the account, does viſibly grow weak 
and decline, as Spain has done for theſe laft 60 
years; and of this matter, ſuch as have not been 
bred merchants are as competent judges as any 
trading perſon whatſoever ; for it was to the deep 


judgments of the miniſters of ſtate, Richlieu and 
* 6 Colbert, 
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Colbert, and not to the merchants, that France 


owes the proſperity their trade was lately in, and 
it was their wiſdom, more than the induſtry of 
their merchants, that laid the foundation of it. 

In moſt preſent evils the worſt is to be ſeen, 
but it is hard to foreſee and provide for all the 
various events that may follow a new cofncjl. _ 

No good general engages himſelf ſo far as 
that a fair retreat ſhall be impoſſible; in the 
ſame manner, wiſe ſtateſmen never advance a 


counſel, that if it has bad ſucceſs they cannot 


recover themſelves by an after game of prudence. 

Some errors in government may be committed 
which can eaſily be repaired, but others are fatal, 
and hardly find any relief in better conduct for 
the future. | 

Al this holds no where more truly than in 
meaſures concerning trade; all new fancies and 
advices pretending to limit or direct its courſe 
and channel, prove generally pernicious to it. 

One branch may ſeem prejudicial, but to lop it 
off may kill another, which, by ſecret fibres, has 
relation to it. 

Laws, high duties, or prohibitions, may 
force the merchant to quit a traffic eſteemed hurt- 
ful; but if the want of this branch be found in 
the event to impoveriſh us, and to enrich thoſe 
parts that have obtained it, by what induſtry is 
it afterwards to be recovered? And when by 
errors and falſe ſteps, trade has been once loſt, 
did it ever return to any country ? | 

Long experience is more to be relied upon 
than any policy or human- invention. What has 
beeri tried, and found a wholeſome diet for the 
body politic, ſhould be Kept to, and not lightly 
altered. | 

This kingdom has proſpered for 100 years, 
by every where extending its traffic as much as 
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poſſible; and whether a contrary courſe would 
better our condition or no, is at leaſt uncertain. 

That ſuch a trade hinders the conſumption of 
our own product; that we get by theſe traffics 
only ; and that we loſe in the balance, by ſuch 
and ſuch a country, are matters eaſily ſaid, but 
more difficult to prove than 1s vulgarly imagined. 

For to determine poſitively in theſe points, 
ſuch ſecret ſprings muſt be looked into, as, per- 
haps, quite lie out of human ſight; and many 
times the workings of trade are as hidden, and 
unaccountable, as the operations of nature, 

One dealing may be thought hurtful, but the 
ſaying it aſide may determine another which 
brings apparent profit. We bring from one 
place matters for luxury, but our uſe of them 
may bring them into ſuch vogue, as to occaſion 
our vending, in other parts, 3 times the quantity 
we conſume ourſelves, by which the nation gains: 
We deal with one country to loſs, but this is the 
cauſe of, or lets us into, a trade with another 
region by which we get. 

We loſt in the balance with France, but, perhaps, 
if we had not dealt with the French, the French 
could not have traded with Spain and Italy; 
and but for the traffic between France and Spain 
and Italy, peradventure we could not have en- 
joyed the commerce ſo gainful to us with the 
Italians and the Spaniards. 
It is hard to trace all the circuits of trade, to 
find its hidden receſſes, to diſcover its original 
ſprings and mottons, and to ſhew what mutual 
dependance all traffics have one upon the other : 
And yet, whoever will categorically pronounce, 
that we get or loſe by any butneſs, muſt know 
all this, and, beſides, have a very deep inſight 
into many other things. | 

But 
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But though the links and cauſes of trade are 
often removed from human Gght, its effects are 
always evident. 

He who looks into anatomy, will wonder how 
life can be at all carried on, when there are ſo 
many pipes and conduits, of which any ſtop- 
page is immediate death, and the reflection makes 
him melancholy. 

A diſſection of the body politic is much of 
the ſame nature, and not at all more cheerful 
work; and ſuch as ſearch into matters of govern- 
ment, will admire how a ſtate ſubſiſts and thrives, 
when, 1n appearance, there are ſo many things to 
hurt, and fo few to do it good. 

But if, upon. the whole, a nation has thriven, 
and got ſtrength and power, though by what 
means is uncertain, it can hardly be adviſable to 
change its courſe, and enter into new meaſures, 
no more than it would be wiſe for a man in ſound 
health to be always taking phyſic, becauſe ſome 
empiric tells him he is out of order, 

It is often of pernicious conſequence to en- 
deavour at being better than well, and not only 
private men, but bodies politic, will have very ill 


conſtitutions, who are always tampering and try- 


ing experiments upon themſelves, 

Whether or no ſome particular traffics pre- 
judice England, and put the balance againft us, 
ſhall be examined in another Diſcourſe : But by 
what has been already ſaid, it is hoped we have 
ſufficiently proved, that trade in general has done 
us no great hurt yet, whatever it may do here- 
after. 

The beſt courſe of making Foreign Commerce 
undoubtedly beneficial to a country, is to pro- 
mote and encourage frugality; for we are very 
far from adhering to the old notion, that luxury 
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ind ſome exceſs may be profitable. On the 
_ contrary; we are of opinion that thrift does pro- 

rtionably enrich a whole people, as it betters 
he condition of a private man. | 

But ſometimes there are diſeaſes ſo deeply 
fixed, that it is impoſſible to root them out; and in 
ſuch a caſe there is nothing left, but to keep the 
diſtemper under, by natural and eaſy remedies. 

Many circumſtances incline a people to more 
expences than are conſiſtent with the public wel- 
fare: Under a regal government they will be 
more pompous than in a commonwealth. Nations 
vetting by merchandize, who hazard much, are 
deſirous to enjoy ſomething; and fertile ſoils 
will induce men to be luxurious. The beſt ſkill 
in ſuch a country, 1s to preſerve things as well as 
may be, within the bounds of moderation, and to 
recommend decent thrift in apparel, furniture, 
equipage, and tables, by examples from the 
court, which are always moſt prevailing. 

Kingdoms grown rich by traffic, will unavoid- 
ably enter into a plentiful way of living; but fo 
long as this is univerſal, when it is not ſplendid 
beggary, and that only among a few; when the 
inferior rank of men have their ſhare of plenty 
as well as the better ſort ; when tillage, labour, 
and manufactures go on well in the mean while, 
when buildings and farm-houſes are till kept in 
repair, when people, leſs frugal than they ſhould 
be, are, notwithſtanding, able to pay their taxes 
and aids to the government, and to provide for 
all things neceſſary to their defence: In ſuch a 
nation, ſome exceſs and luxury is rather the ſign 
and effect of great preſent wealth, than the cauſe 
and forerunner of future poverty. 

We in England are not tied to the ſame ſtrict 
rules of parſimony, as our rivals in trade, the 
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Dutch. They muſt be always ready and pro- 
vided with a good bank and fund againſt a land 
invaſion. The ordinary charges of their govern- 


ſea, payment of intereſt-money for 25 millions, 
and other expences, amount per ann. to near 4 
millions, which is a vaſt ſum for ſo ſmall a 
country ; ſo that they are continually forced, in 
a manner, to pump for life, and nothing can 
ſupport them but the ſtricteſt thrift and aeconomy 
imaginable, both in private and in public. 

But our caſe is far from being the ſame; we 
are not fo eaſily invaded; the cxpence of our 
government in time of peace, is much leſs than 
of theirs; we have a large and fertile country, 


public of this kingdom may grow rich, though 
the people conſume more foreign commo- 
dities, and are more luxurious than in other 
nations. | 

And, perhaps, it is not impoſſible, but that 
our induſtry would be leſs active, if it were not 
awakened and incited by ſome irregular appetites, 


cured, A rich foil is apt to make a people lazy, 
and, peradventure, we ſhould not be ſo ſtirring 
and inventive, but for our inclination to foreign 


when it appears by many circumſtan es, that, 
inſtead of growing poor, the nation did encreaſe 
in riches, 
It is without doubt the honeſteſt and wiſeſt 
thing 1 in the world, quite to cure luxury ; but if 
it is grown too big for the laws made, or to be 
made, which often happens, and 1s, perhaps, our 
caſe; the next wiſdom conſiſts in contriving to 
get ſuch a foundation of wealth, as that the vain ? 
e and 
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and expenſive temper of a people may not be 
deſtructive to the public. 

He that frames his polity upon what mankind 
Mould be, will find himſelf almoſt ever in the 
wrong: All regulations therefore muſt be made 
with ſome regard to the preſent bent and incli- 
nation of the country, Where they have been 
long uſed to a looſe adminiſtration, ſumptuary 
laws, high duties and prohibitions, will have 
little effect towards the keeping out of foreign 
goods, eſpecially ſo long as the appetite to them 
remains among us; and ſuch contrivances end 
only in making us fetch the ſame commodities 
openly, or by ſtealth, from the markets abroad, 
and at a higher price. | | 

To baniſh luxury quite, by a long ſeries of 
ſteady government and wiſdom, 1s certainly the 
moſt adviſable ; but if the people is not to be 
reformed, and if this ſpendthrift humour is not 
to be cured, care muſt be taken to entail on the 
prodigal a vaſt eſtate, and to get for him ſuch 
wealth as may weary out and baffle all his vani- 
ties. ; 

A large and extended trade brings this about, 
and has gained to England ſuch riches as all our 
Follies, riots, and ill conduct, have not yet been 
able to waſte; and our wealth may be perpe- 
tuated, and for ever entailed on this kingdom, if 
by falſe ſteps, and through miſtaken meaſures, we 
do not negle& or abandon thoſe ſort of traffics 
which (as we ſhall endeavour to make appear) 
have been the moſt gainful to us. 7 

We have ſhewn ſome very probable reaſons to 
believe, that, from the year 1600 to 1688, the 
general rental of England was near trebled, and 
phe purchaſe of land half doubled: That the 
ſtock of the kingdom was multiplied above = 
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fold, and particularly the ſpecies of money above 
four-fold : And that we did improve in all kind 
of treaſure, not only from 1600 to 1666, but to 
the very time of the breaking out of the late ex- 
penſive war, contrary to their belief and aſſer- 
tions, who, having not in the leaſt weighed and 
conſidered the whole, pronounce raſhly in impor- 
tant matters, and would propoſe new meaſures, 
when the old ones have apparently been ſo advan- 
tageous to the kingdom. 

In the following Diſcourſes we ſhall do our beſt 
to ſhew, what Foreign Trades bring with them 
the greateſt and moſt certain profit; and to 
make it appear, that it is the intereſt of England 
to enlarge its traffic as much as poſſible ; that 
nothing but an extended trade can repair thoſe 
breaches which the war has made in our affairs; 
that our national ſtock is yet large enough to 
carry on our commerce with vigour ; that, in the 
courſe of a few years, our trade may recover its 
former proſperity; that ſome of thoſe traffics 


which are vulgarly thought to hurt the kingdom, 


have all along encreaſed its wealth; that to ex- 
port bullion in the way of trade is not prejudicial 
to this nation, | 

And theſe points we ſhall handle without either 
prejudice or partiality, and with no deſign but 
to hunt after truth, and with the utmoſt of our 
abilities to ſerve the public. | 

And whatever our ſucceſs may be hereafter in 
examining and ſtating theſe difficult and per- 
plexed matters, it is hoped we have ſufficiently 
made out one propoſition, That Foreign Trade is 
beneficial to England, 
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A private men are better truſted for being 
ne 


relation to its neighbours; and the more careful 


more vigorous we are in aſſerting its intereſt, the 
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DISCOURSE II. 


On the Protection and Care of Trade. 


provident and watchful in their own buſi- 
ſo it fares with the public of any country, in 


England ſhall be of its foreign commerce, and the 


more reputation and credit we ſhall have abroad ; 
for ſuch as negle& themſelves, are ſeldom valued 
by other people. 


Our native riches, and apt ſituation for cover 
commerce, and the flowing in of wealth up- muſt 
on us, had brought in here that negligence, preſen 


which to ſect 
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which long proſperity does introduce in moſt 
places. 7 

But we are ſo ſore with the wounds of the 
late war, that, perhaps, we may now begin to 
look about us; for our preſent circumſtances 
will hardly bear thoſe errors, which we might 
ſafely enough commit in the more proſperous 
condition of our affairs. | 

If both the legiſlative authority and miniſt- 
erial power, do not interpoſe with the utmoſt 
diligence and wiſdom, we are in danger to loſe 
the moſt profitable and largeſt ſhare of all our 
foreign buſineſs. | 

A great many traffics, very advantageous to 
England, have been loſt by the ſupine negligence 
of preceding times. As that to Ruſſia, which 
the Dutch, and that to Greenland, which the 
Dutch, Hamburghers, and thoſe of Dantzwic, 
have in a manner wholly engroſſed. The Eaſt- 
India trade for nutmegs, cloves and mace; thar 
to China and Japan. Our dealings with the 
French were likewiſe rendered more diſadvan- 
tageous from about 1684 and 1685, than they 
had formerly been, merely by our want of con- 
duct and courage, in ſuffering their commo- 
dities to enter here under low duties, and our 

sto be in a manner prohibited their king» 

dom by high impoſitions ; ſo that if the balance 
lay ſo much againſt us, it was truly our own 
fault. 

We might inſtance other traffics, which our folly 
and ſloth have ſuffered to take another courſe and 
channel; Whether they are poſſibly to be re- 


covered, 1s a great queſtion, but to retrieve them 


muſt be the work of ſome years; and for the 
preſent, it will ſufficiently employ the public care 
to ſecure what remains, 

The 
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The forementioned advantages may, perad- 
venture, be regained by future prudence, but we 
muſt take heed of embracing too much at one 


time. For no remedies are ſo dangerous as 
thoſe which pretend to cure all at once: And the 


diſorders introduced heretofore by looſe adminiſtra- 
tion, as they came in ſlowly, ſo they are to be 
mended by degrees. 

It will be a great matter for the ko if we 
can recover the ground our Trade has loſt during 
the late war. i 

The act of navigation has been lately broken 
into very much, to the great decay of our ſtock 
of ſhipping and breed of ſeamen. 

Strangers ſeem to have beaten us, in a manner, 
out of our own ports; for it was obſerved in the 
port of London, 

Tons. 
That ann. 1695, there were of Engliſh- 

built ſhipping, but — — — 68.788 

And ann. 1695, of foreign ſhipping, — 83, 238 


And, probably, if it were looked into, the 
ſame obſervation might have been made the year 


before, and the 2 years after. 


By the unlucky conduct of our naval affairs, 


the Trade to and from this kingdom, was chicfly 
drove by princes and ſtates in neutrality, ſuch as 


Denmark and Sweden, to the Northward, Portu— 
gal and the ſtate of Genoa, who have hereby not 
only encreaſed in their ſnipping, but in the know- 


ledge of our Trade; and unleſs care be taken to 
-regain to England, in the very beginning of this 
peace, the oround we have thus loſt, in all like- 


lihood, it will never be recovered. 
The breach of the navigation act, in our plan- 
tations, will have dangerous conſequences, and 
the 
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the miſchief, if it obtain footing, may not be eaſily 
cured. The bent and deſign of that law was to 
make thoſe colonies as much dependant as poſ- 
ſible upon their mother country. 

Whereas, during this war, and the ſlack ad- 
miniſtration which war occaſions, they have pre- 
ſumed as it were to ſet up for themſelves, and 
to load their effects on ſhips belonging to 
foreigners, and to trade directly with other 
nations, ſending thither their commodities, and 
receiving from thence manufactures and product 
not of our growth, to the great damage of this 
kingdom. 

To wink at ſuch proceedings has been lately 
the chief profit of corrupt governors, and if 
ſpeedy care be not taken, theſe abuſes will grow 
too inveterate or too big for correction. So 
that, in proceſs of time, theſe colonies (if they 
fall into the practice of trading independently of 
England) may erect themſelves into independent 
commonwealths, or piratical ſocieties, which at 
laſt we ſhall not be able to maſter; by which 
means the plantations, which now are a main 
branch of our wealth, may become a ſtrength to 
be turned againſt us. 

Theſe encroachments on the navigation act have 
principally been made during this war; and by 
how much theſe evils have obtained, by ſo much 
we have loſt ground in our buſineſs, both at 
home and abroad. 

The Norway and the Baltic Trades have been 
lately carried on in a more diſadvantageous way 
than ever; they always drained us of money, 
but this, in ſome meaſure, was compenſated by 
their giving employment to near 100 ſail of 
ſhips, but now they do not employ 5 ſhips; and 
for a great while, have exported between 3 and 
4000 J. per ann, 1 
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As to the Guinea Trade, this war has brought 
it to a very low ebb, the French having diſturbed 
our colonies, and deſtroyed our fortreſſes and 
places of ſtrength upon the coaſt of Afric. 

The neglect in ſettling the African Trade has 
forced the plantations for their ſupport to deal 
with foreigners for negroes, and conſequently to 
traffic with them in return for thoſe negroes. 

Some of our Weſt-India plantations have been 


likewiſe very much N lately by plagues 


and earthquakes; and in ſome parts, during the 

late war, the natives are grown upon us; and, in 

other places, we have been haraſſed and ruined 
the French. 

Our Eaſt-India Trade is alſo in a very bad con- 
dition; loſſes abroad, and diſcouragements at 
home, have very much diminiſhed the capital ſtock, 
The late piratical attempts on the Moguls ſub- 


jects and allies in the Red Sea, have brought dif- 


ficulties upon the Company's affairs in India, not 
eaſily to be overcome; and theſe piracies are 
partly the effect of that looſe adminiſtration with 
which war is accompanied ; for the ſhips which have 
committed theſe depredations, have been chiefly fit- 
ted out from the Weſt-India ports: If the governors 


there had kept a jealous eye over theſe freebooters 


and buccaneers ; if they had narrowly watched their 
oings out and comings in; if, inſtead of ſharing 


In the ſpoil, (which, perhaps, has been practiſed) 


they had compelled ſuſpected perſons to give 
good ſecurity for their behaviour, or laid an em- 
bargo on their ſhips; and if they had been 
vigorous in ſeizing and proſecuting theſe pirates 
at their return, (the contrary of which 1s but too 
notorious) ſuch wicked actions and breaches of 


the laws of God and nations could never have 


been committed. 
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It appears ſufficiently from the following ac- 
count, that in general, ſince this war, our Trade 
is very much diminiſhed. 


Tonnage and Poundage, neat Produce. 


„ 
1688) 510,769 13 © 


| : 1689 | 416,517 12 8 

From Michaelmas 1690 | 245,951 4 72 
1687, to Michael- 1691 $399,770 5 3 

mas ; | 1692 | 484,222 16 84 
1693 | 287,681 19 9 
1094 | 407,584 17 102 
1695 362,707 5 1% 


co 


So that by a medium of 7 years, it appears 
the cuſtoms are leſſened ſince the war per ann. 
about 138,70 J. 75. And this decreaſe is in the 
tonnage and poundage only, beſides the fall in 
the new impoſts or additional duties. 

This decreaſe could not have proceeded alone 
from a fall in the branches we have juſt now 
mentioned, but muſt have been occaſioned by a 
general decay of our Italian, Spaniſh, Turkey, 
and other Trades. 

Some people have been of opinion, that Trade 
and War could not go on 3 but this is 
plainly a miſtake, for it is particularly obſerved in 


the hiſtories of Venice, how care in this impor- 
tant point, enabled that ſtate to bear up, firſt 


againſt Maximilian the emperor ; then -againſt 
the French King : And this good order in their 
affairs, gave them power to ſtruggle afterwards 
with a mighty league formed againſt them, and 
afforded them ſtrength enough, a while after, to 

| contend 
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contend with the Ottoman empire many years 
in the reign of Selim. 

But, perhaps, no care nor wiſdom in the 
world could fully have protected our Trade 
during this laſt war with France. 

Upon any ill ſucceſs, men are apt to blame 
thoſe that govern; whereas no rulers can protect 
Trade any further than the neceſſities of war 
will give them leave; for their chief object muſt 


always be the public ſafety and the nation's 


honour. 
Never any league in its nature was more difficult 


to hold together, than that which England has 
been lately engaged in; trading countries were to 
be perſuaded to a long war, which they ſeldom 
care for; we were to ſupport the Dutch, and the 
Dutch were to join with us, though rivals and 
jealous of one another in matters relating to 
traffic. The Houſe of Auſtria was to league 
with Proteſtants, in a manner againſt the Catholic 
intereſt, Nothing could have produced order 
and form out of all theſe jarring elements, but 
the ſupreme wiſdom of the king ; his fame, and 
the opinion conceived of his conduct and military 


- virtues, did reconcile all theſe diſcordant intereſts, 


till at Jaſt he has brought France to juſt and 
honourable conditions of peace, 

But to maintain his figure 1n the alliance, and 
to bind together ſo many princes and ſtates, who 
wanted not temptations to break and divide, he 
was compelled to maintain abroad a great land 
army, without which, Flanders muſt have been 
loſt; and if that outwork had been once gained, 
Holland would have been quickly over-run, or 
muſt have conſented to a ſeparate agreement; and 
if Holland had been reduced to thoſe conditions, 
England muſt have been left to maintain itſelf by 
its proper forces, 


If 


have | 
and 1 | 


Vo 


If England and Holland had not exerted them- 


ſelves in a more than ordinary manner; and if 


the king's heroic ardour had not led him to ſeek 
out danger, to head his armies, and to give 


repeated proofs of his own and the Engliſh valour, 


this confederacy could never have held fo long 
together : For it is well known the princes of the 
Houſe of Auſtria have not kept thoſe pacts and 
ſtipulations, they entered into at the beginning 
of it. The Spaniards, of 25,000 which they 
engaged to maintain in Flanders, have never had 
above 8000 effective men. And the Germans at 
no time have been upon the Rhine ſo early, nor 
with ſo numerous armies as they had promiſed z 
ſo that France muſt have overrun the Low Coun- 
tries, and diſſolved the whole league, but for the 


German auxiliaries which England and Holland 


have all along paid; and but for the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh troops, which alone have put a ſtop 
to the progreſs of the French arms. 

In that juncture therefore, and with reſpect 
to future ſafety, and a good ſettlement at 
laſt; and becauſe the war had been put upon 
that foot almoſt from the beginning, and that 
the league could perhaps be then held up upon 
no other terms, maintaining fo greit a land force 
in Flanders was neceſſary, and peradventure un- 
avoidable. 

Now, to have ſo numerous a land army, and 
at the ſame time to pay ſuch a fleet as would give 
Trade a full protection, was an expence which 


muſt have brought us very low. 
Beſides, to encreaſe our forces abroad, fo many 


troops were drawn from hence as left the king- . 


dom at every turn unguatded ; fo that we muſt 
have been liable to frequent inſults upon our coaſt 
and invaſions, if our whole naval ſtrength had 
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not been kept together in one groſs, and in a 


body, which is inconſiſtent with the Care of 


Trade. 
For to have preſerved our Traffic againſt the 


attempts of F rance, it had been requiſite to have 


divided the fleet into ſmall ſquadrons, which, as 


occaſion required, might have watched the motions 


of the enemy, barred their ports, and been a 
guard to our merchantmen, both outward and 
home ward bound. 

And the French making a piratical war, being 
too weak to engage with us in a main body, their 
deſigns upon our Trade were only to be oppoſed 
by ſuch a diviſion of our naval ſtrength. 

The protection of commerce does principally 
conſiſt, in allotting to each fleet ſuch a compli- 
ment of ſeamen, as may be neceſſary for ſailing 
the reſpective ſhips with ſafety ; and in allotting 
ro each fleet ſuch a ſtrength of men of war for 
a guard, as its value and importance may require. 

But if this had been done, our coaſt mult pro- 
bably have been left ſo naked, that the French, 


before our diſperſed and divided ſtrength could 


have been gotten together, might have made a 
deſcent upon us, with ſuch a number of troo- JS, 
as could not have been reſiſted by the handful of 
men which all along has been left at home; fo 
that, while we were protecting trade, we might 


have loſt the kingdom. 


And when our merchant fleets were taken, we 
blamed the management of the Admiralty; whereas, 
to argue the matter calmly, and without prejudice, 
neither our circumſtances, nor our manner of 
making war, nor the nature of the alliance, could 
perhaps admit of better conduct. 

Theſe conſiderations therefore make it a 
great queſtion, Whether it be always belt to keep 
a war 

8 
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a war at a diſtance from us, unleſs it can be 
done by the armies, and chiefly at the expence of 
others. 

A long foreign war (without utter deſtruction 
to the nation that undertakes it) is hardly to be 
maintained but by making a ſtrong impreſſion 
into the enemies country, and ſo ſubſiſting the 
armies by the help of contributions, as Hannibal 
did in Italy, and the Romans in Greece, Aſia 
and Afric, and as the French have lately done 
in their new conqueſts. 

And if Trade cannot be protected in time of 
war, a trading nation muſt avoid being long en- 

aged in ſuch a buſineſs; but if Trade can be 
protected in ſuch a ſeaſon, (and of which there 
are ſome inſtances) a trading nation can beſt bear 
a war abroad, becauſe its imported wealth will, 
in ſome degree, anſwer for what the war mult 
carry out. 

But a people which cannot protect their Trade, 
had peradventure better ſo order their matters, 
as to receive a war at home upon their frontiers, 
than to maintain it abroad; for though invaſion 
may bring much ruin to the outward parts, 
yet they who are upon the defenſive, keep the 
expence within themſelves, and the blood retires 
inwards to cheer and fortify the heart ; and thoſe 
diſeaſes which afflict the members are never fo 
dangerous as thoſe which affect the vitals, by 
carrying out the radical moiſture. | 

France, from the time of Charles IX. to the 
reign of Hen. IV. had a continual civil war in 
its bowels, and was often ravaged by armies 
from Spain and Germany ; but this war export- 
ing no treaſure, did not impoveriſh the kingdom; 
for, with the help of a little Trade, and by thoſe 
vaſt ſums Philip II. ſent thither to maintain the 
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league, the French, when the peace of Verving 
was concluded, were in a more flouriſhing con- 
dition than they had been for many ages. 
The defection of the Low Countries from 
Spain happened about the ſame time; the Hol- 
landers had a long civil war in the heart of their 
country; but in this ſeaſon they began their 
Eaſt-India Trade, and ſet afoot their other prin- 
cipal traffics, by the benefit of which, the invaded 
people grew rich, and the invaders became poor; 
for the ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy. is dated 
from 3 unfortunate counſels ; that is, from the 
reat treaſure that was carried out.to maintain the 
Re in France; from the vaſt ſum that was 
expended for the invaſion of England in 1588; 
and from their long foreign war to reduce the 
Netherlands. 
War in itſelf is not inconſiſtent with the Care 
and Protection of Trade; but it may be put 


upon ſuch a foot, and there may be ſuch a form 


and manner of making war, .as may render it 
almoſt impoſſible ſo to carry on Trade as to 
make it beneficial to a kingdom. 

A trading people can maintain a war when 
their ſtrength 1s fo diſpoſed, that their naval force 
may have no other care and buſineſs but to at- 
tend and guard their traffic; but this cannot be 
done with ſafety, unleſs their land armies are kept 
at home to defend the country againſt invaſions. 

And though ſuch a foot of the war might not 
ſuit with paſt meaſures and the nature of this 
alliance, yet perhaps it may well enough conſiſt 
with leagues to be made hereafter. 

As for example; ſuppoſe England were obliged, 
in a new treaty with the Dutch, to furniſh for 
its quota 20,000 foot, in caſe of an invaſion 

from France upon Flanders or Holland. 


The 
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| l, 
The charge of 20,000 foot, is per ann. 
about — — — 300, ooo 


This is an expence that cannot hurt the nation, 
and may be maintained by the ſole help of 
Trade; and ſuch a number of troops may be 
paid without any conſiderable exportation of 
money in ſpecie, which would then be left to 
turn in the uſes of our Foreign and Domeſtic 
Traffic. | 

But a great 'land army, maintained abroad, 
utterly drains the kingdom; and when we look 
back, it muſt aſtoniſh any one to conſider how 
this nation has been able to bear ſuch an expence, 
both at ſea and land. 

E 1 / 
In 9 years the navy has coſt 

us — — 18,661,938 10 © 
In g years the land armies has d 

coſt us — — 20, 982,034 18 7. 


Total, 39,043,973 8 72 


One million leſs ſpent every year on a land 
army, and laid out upon a fleet, would encreaſe 
it full 2d, and render the navy ſo powerful, that 
we might carry on a war at ſea ſingly by our 
own ſtrength. And hereafter, when the Hol- 
landers ſhall be eaſed in their quota of ſhips, they 
may augment their forces at land, and very well 
defend themſelves and Flanders with a ſmall 
addition of charge, and by 20, ooo of our troops. 

And in caſe of a war hereafter, if the main of 
our expence run in this channel, we may fo encreaſe 
our navy, as that our Traffic may be protected; 
and ſuch a force at ſea may every where bring 
Dd 3 the 
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the ſame diſtreſs upon the F rench Trade, as their 
privateers have brought upon ours; with ſuch a 
fleer we may ſpoil their harbours, deſtroy their 
ports, and perhaps break their naval ſtrength. 

A war by ſea will not. be above our force, and, 
perhaps, by ſuch an application of our power, 
we may be near as uſeful to any confederates ; 
whereas, when we think of contending by land, 
the treaſure we muſt carry out, will make us be 
ſooner exhauſted than our neighbours; and, in 
all confederacies, the burthen in the beginning, 
ſhould (with geometrical proportion) be equally 
laid upon the whole; for if it bear too hard upon 
any ſingle part, that part muſt firſt tire and give 
out before the reſt; and it is by no means wiſe 
in any league to be the forlorn hope, and ex- 
poſed the. firſt to ruin; for they who keep back 
and prudently reſerve their ſtrength to the laſt, 
are certain of the beſt terms at the cloſing of 
the buſineſs. N 

Nothing drains a country ſo much as a foreign 
war, where the troops muſt be paid abroad; it 
bears off the ſpecies of money (the very life of 
Trade) and takes' away thoſe hands 4M would 
otherwiſe be encreafing the public wealth, and by 
the ſword and diſeaſes conſumes the people who 
are the moſt important riches of a ſtate. 

But when we-exert our chief ſtrength in ſetting 
forth a great fleet, and in being formidable at 
ſea, (to which we are adapted by genius and 
tuation) and when we manage the war in that 
method, our money will. be kept at home; for 
what is laid out this way, is rather a circulation, 
than a waſting of the kingdom's treaſure. 
The French have prevailed in a piratical war, 
becauſe we have been obliged to keep together 
in a main body; but at another ſeaſon we = 

Watc 
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watch and attend this diviſion of their forces ; for 
if one army varies its form of embattling, the 
other muſt do the like; and this not only holds in 
the ordering of a fight, 2 likewiſe in the ver 
manner of making war. A good general, ſupe- 
rior in ſtrength, does not always keep his troops 
together in a groſs, and ſuffer the foe to waſte his 
country with continual parties: On the contrary, 
an able leader alters his meaſures as he ſees oc- 
caſion; and if he cannot come to engage in a main 
body, he tries, with divided ſtrength, and by ſkir- 
(** to diſtreſs or oppoſe the enemy. 

So, hereafter, when the war ſhall be upon ano- 
ther foot, we may ſafely divide our naval power 
as our neighbours do, and attend the motion of 
thoſe ſmaller fleets that from time to time may 
be ſent out to intercept our convoys. 

A trading country, contending in arms, is like 
a rich man at play with common gameſters, where 
it is always contrived, that he who has the moſt 
money ſhall be the greateſt loſer. 

But England will loſe leaſt at the game it belt 
underſtands; and that is, to diſpute its quarrels 
with ſtrong and well appointed navies; with which 
not only we can offend our enemies, but preſerve 
commerce, by which we are ſupported, 

Negligence in the Protection of Trade is the 
worſt part of ill adminiſtration, becauſe it is de- 
priving ourſelves of ſtrength, and adding it to 
thoſe who deſire our ruin, 

However, in ſome junctures, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible that its concerns ſhould be duly looked 
after and regarded. 

But when the wiſdom of the Rate provides, in 
leagues hereafter to be made, that our quota may 
conſiſt in ſhips, we ſhall have no cares to divert 
us from minding our intereſt at ſea. 
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It is a buſineſs we are maſters in, and we can 
bear the expences of it. But if we ſhould ever 
happen to have corrupt ſtateſmen, a ſtrong nav 
is by no means agreeable to ſuch a miniſtry : It is 
a matter the Houſe of Commons are well verſed in 
and uſed to; the charges of it are fully known 
and eaſily ſtated, where there is no inſerting dark 
and deceitful articles. A fleet admits of that 
economy which a vicious court abhors, and 
(contrary to what Crobylus anſwered upon this 
ſubject) it is a manner of war, capable, in its na- 

ture, of a fixed and regular diet. The frugality, 
therefore, which it may introduce in the ſtate, is a 
barren field for ſuch as mean to grow rich apace, 
whatever it ſhall coſt the nation, © Tony 
But they who ſit now at helm have no ſuch 
thoughts about them; and undoubtedly they will 
provide that England ſhall be never engaged in 
leagues and alliances, which may be inconſiſtent 
with the Protection and Care of Foreign Traffic. 

In a peace we may recover the ground and ad- 

vantages we have loſt of late; and quiet times, in 
ſome degree, may reſtore the condition of our af- 
fairs abroad; but our future ſucceſs will very much 
depend upon the mealures that ſhall be taken, 
now the war is determined. 8—" 
In any counſels relating to our traffic, perhaps 
it will be neceſſary to have two conſiderations ever 
in- our eye, and always before us; which are, 
_..1ſt, Though we deſtroyed 17 capital ſhips at 
La Hogue, yet that, in ſome ſenſe, the naval 
ſtrength of France is lately rather encreaſed than 
SOR Pe 2 Oe OO oP 
..2dly, Though the States of Holland may ſeem 
exhauſted by their long expences, yet that the body 
of the people is richer now than it was beſore the 
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There need not many arguments to prove the 
firſt aſſertion, when we reflect that naval power 
does not ſo much confiſt in number of frigates as 
in able ſeamen ; ſhips may be built at home, or 
purchaſed abroad, and can be never wanting to 
thoſe who abound in money, but good and ſkil- 
ful ſailors muſt be bred up by action, and in a 
courſe of time; and there could not be a better 
ſchool for them than this piratical war, which for 
5 years the French have carried on. 

The ſtrongeſt bodies, and boldeſt ſpirits only, 
will liſt themſelves for ſuch an enterprize; fo that 
their privateers were a conſtant nurſery, and, 
without doubt, have bred them up a very great 
number of able ſeamen. 

As to the aſſertion concerning Holland, to make 
it out, it will be needful to give an account of 
that nation's annual expence and income; and this 
we are the better able to do, having ſeen a ſcheme 
to that purpoſe, drawn by a very ſkilful hand in 
all theſe matters, which, by inquiry from thoſe 
who underſtand the affairs of that country, we find 
liable to no material objection. 

It is calculated for the years from 1688 to 
1695 incluſive. | 


The State of Holland, anno 1688, ſtood thus: 


That Holland con- 
tains — — $8,000,000 of acres. 
That the number of | 
the people is — 2, 200, ooo of inhabitants. 


That the rents of land, 

houſes, and heredi- 
taments, was — 4, ooo, ooo l. ſter], per ann. 
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Brought over, 4.000, oOo. ſterl. per ann. 


That its trade and 
buſineſs was — 2.500000 ſterl. per ann. 
3 
So that the general in- 
come of Holland 


was — F 17,750,000/. ſterl. per ann, 


Iu — ” 


—ů— —  _ 


—— <t 


Whereof the taxes 
or public revenue 
were — — 4.750, oo0f. 

Conſumption in diet, 
apparel, and inci- 
dent charges, over 
and above the taxes, 11, ooo, ooo. 

Yearly increaſe in 


time of peace was 24,000,0007. 


/ — „ 


Total, 1757 50,000! ſterl. 


- 
n__w__ A 


As to the 4, 550, ooo l. fterl. public revenue. 


The ordinary charge of l. I. ſterl. 
the government was 2,750,000 
Intereſt- money for 25 3750, o00 
millions, at 4 per 9 
cent. — — 1,000,000 
The incident or eee ex- 
pences, _ 500, oo 
The yearly ſurplus applicable to the FD, 
increaſe of ſhipping, and to naval 
and military ſtores, or to lay up in 
money, — — 500, ooo 
- —  — 
Total, 4,750,000 
Suppoſing 
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Suppoling then that the preſent war 7. ſterl. 
had, in 7 years, coſt Holland 
3,1 50,0000. per ann. or about — 22,000,900 


They had ann. 1688, J. ſterl. 
in ſhips of war ex- 
traordinary, and in 
ſtores and public mo- | 
ney, at leaſt — 3, ooo, ooo 

They have applied out 25 

| 7 their ordinary re- | 
venue, the diſcretio- 
nary expences and 
ſurplus, 1 million per 
ann. — — 7,000,000 

They have raiſed ex- 
traordinary taxes, 
F,500,000/. per ann. 
or — — 10, soo, ooo 

So that by this account, the ſtate has 
waſted of its capital ſtock in * 
ſtores, &c. or is run 1n debt, — 4,500,000 


w— — 
* 


4 2 2,500,00@ 
| 


But ſuppoling that the government was de- 
creaſed that ſum ſince the beginning of the war, 
to the year 1695 incluſive, 

Vet conſidering that by a more than J. ſterl. 
ordinary frugality in diet, apparel, 

and other incident charges, relating 

to the conſumption of things, which 

amounts to about 13 millions ſterl. 

per ann. the people may well have 

faved Arth part, or half a million 

per ann. of their ordinary expences, 

in all for years, — 
And that by a more than ordinary in- 

duſtry and application to trade, 


3,590,000 


during 


#1 
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| J. ſterl. 

Brought over, 3,500,000 

during the war, and the great be- 
nefit they have made thereof by 
the high price of all foreign com- 
modities, eſpecially thoſe a In- 
dia, (occaſioned by the loſs of fo 
many ungliſh Eaſt-1adia ſhips, and 
the difficulties which the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company hath lain un- 
der of late years) they may well 
have advanced their profit by trade 
half a milhon per ann. more, in all 
for 7 years _ — — — 
And that out of the 2 millions yearly 
increaſe in times of peace, the ad- 
ditional taxes this war having been 

but 1,500,000/. per ann. there re- 
mains an increaſe of half a million 

per ann. in all for 7 years, — 3,500,000 


3,500,008 


——— — 


In all, 10,500,000 


—— 
— 


— 2 * 


I follows, that though the govern- 


ment was decreaſed, as before, 4,500,000 
Yet that the people have increaſed 10,400,000 
So that Holland, in general, was richer 

ann. 1695, than in the beginning 

of the war, by _ 6,000,000 
Allowing then the preſent income of 
| Holland to be half a million per 
ann. more than in times of peace, 18,250,000 


— 


The ordinary charge of the govern 
men, —— —— — — 2,750,000 


Intereſt- 


oo 
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J. ſterl. 
Brought forward, 2,750,000 
Intereſt-money for 25 millions ſterl, 1,000,000 
The extraordinary charge of the war 


at a medium — 3,150,000 
The yearly conſumption half a mil- 
lion leſs than in times of peace, 10, 500,000 
17, 400, ooo 
It follows, that there is yet an annual 
increaſe, in general, of 850,000 
That is to ſay, the public revenue has 
decreaſed annually about — 680, ooo 
But the people have increaſed, com- 
munibus annis, _ 1,500,000 
So that, to carry this account on to 
the preſent year, if the Hollanders 
in 1695 were increaſed, 6,000,000 
And if they annually increaſe 8 50,0007. 
their ſtock muſt be now increaſed, 
ſince the war, — 7, 700, oco 


This account has been examined in Holland 
by ſuch as have reaſon to underſtand the ſtrength 
and weakneis of that government; and they rather 
wonder how ſo right a ſcheme could be framed 
here, than make any conſiderable objection to it. 


And it is here ſubmitted to the public view; if 


it be wrong and faulty, there are enough in this 
kingdom able to give, in this matter, better 


lights; but if it hold good, it ſhould awaken in us 


many ſerious conſiderations. 
We have taken notice of the increaſe of ſea- 


men in France, and the grow:h of their national 


ſtock in Holland; becaule theſe two points, very 
probably, 
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414 On the PROTECTION ond 
probably, will moſt influence in all things relating 
to our Trade hereafter, 

For as to France, ſuch a number of ſeamen x 
the late war has reared up in the French domi- 
nions, muſt, in all likelihood, put that wiſe go- 
vernment upon endeavouring to make their Fo- 
reign Traffic more extenſive than it has formerly 
been, and they will be moved to it by two rea- 
ſons; firſt to augment their naval ſtrength, and 
then to inrich their kingdom. RE 
That which firſt makes a country think of 
Trade, is a natural inclination to the ſea ; (which 
iſlanders always have) but art may do in ſome 


what nature has done in others; and a nation, by 


cuſtom, may be brought to have a ſeafaring ha- 


bit, which perhaps is the preſent caſe of France; 


their piratical deſigns, and the want of faltpetre, 
have made them more acquainted with the Eaſt- 
India ſhores than formerly ; their privateers and 
great ſhips of war have viſited the coaſts of Afric; 


they have been with a great fleet in the Spa- 


niſh Weſt-Indies, and they are no ſtrangers to our 
iſlands and plantations there; the profits and ad- 
vantages they have gained in theſe voyages and 


by privateering, have brought a great many men 


to like and love the ſea: So that trade, in pro- 


| ceſs of time, may come in that kingdom to be no 
longer the effect of force and art, but to ariſe 


from a genius in the people by much practice 
adapted to it. 
Their Newfoundland fiſhery has increaſed their 


ſeamen; and it is a certain maxim, that all ſtates 


are powerful at ſea as they flouriſh in the fiſhing 


: trade. 


Wherever a great number of. men, either by 


inclination or cuſtom, love the ſea, that country 


will extend its commerce abroad ; for all nations 
would 
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would enjoy it if they could, Some places in- 
deed have neither ſtock nor convenient ports, and 
others want hands to carry on the work ; but 
where they have ftock, ports and hands, they 
cannot be long without the benefits of F oreign 
Traffic. 

Upon which ſcore we ought to apprehend now 
the peace is made, that the French will eve 
where try to incroach upon us; that they will en- 
deavour to enlarge their Eaſt-India trade, and put 
it upon a better foot ; that they will ſtrengthen 
thoſe plantations and colonies they have already 
in the Weſt-Indies; and that they will give en- 
couragement to new diſcoveries. 

And Mr. Dampier, in his excellent journals, 
has given the world ſufficient proof that the * 
niards have left room enough for future induſtry 
and that all the countries yielding gold, and al 
the ſilver mines, are not in their poſſeſſion. 

Should the French ſettle at the diſemboguing 
of the river Meſchaſipe, in the gulph of Mexico, 
they would not be long before they made them- 
ſelves maſters of that rich province, which would 
be an addition to their ſtrength very terrible to 
Europe. But this would more particularly con- 
cern England; for by the opportunity of that ſet- 
tlement, by erecting forts along the ſeveral lakes 
between that river and Canada, they may inter- 


cept all the trade of our northern plantations. 


And though the French ſhould invade and diſ- 
turb us no where beyond the line, (which is hardly 
poſſible) yet ſuch an increaſe and addition to their 
naval power, as new plantations and an extended 
trade muſt bring, will give England but an ill 
proſpect. 

As to Holland, if the national ſtock of that 


ſtate be increaſed near 8 millions ſince the war, 
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to them, and increaſe in number of inhabitants; 
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as there is reaſon to think it is, in regard that by 
the wiſdom of their conſtitution they invite daily 


that each private man leſſens his way of living, 
and becomes more frugal when the commonwealth 
is under any difficulty and burthen ; that in all 
their councils they have looked chiefly to the pro- 
tecting of their merchant fleets; that their care of 
traffic has preceded all thoughts of the war; and that 
almoſt their whole expence has been made at home: 
If their condition has improved, at the ſame time 
that ours has viſibly impaired, it will be very dif- 
ficult for us to contend with them in trade, be- 
cauſe the ſtruggle was hard enough between us, 
when both nations were upon a much more equal 


foot than they are at preſent. 


Now the peace is concluded, they will enter the 
liſts with a ſtrength unbroken; and we but with 
the remnant of our forces: It is true the ſtate is 
poor, but the people are rich; and, in common- 
wealths, poverty makes the government wife and 
frugal; whereas, too often, in monarchies, it ren- 
ders the public more deſperate and thoughtlels. 
Commonwealths emerge out of debts and difficul- 


ties, but monarchies (though it is not likely to be 


our. caſe) plunge deeper in. Venice has paid off 
great debts and anticipations; but kingdoms, 
whoſe wealth and ſubſtance have been 1mpaired 
by falſe ſteps and bad management, inſtead of 


' __ getting out, do generally proceed on to further 


ruin: And of this Spain is a ſufficient inſtance, 


| whoſe affairs decline every year more and more, 


becauſe the great ones, to whom the power is in- 
truſted, have an intereſt that their looſe admini- 
ſtration ſhould be continued. 

But the wiſdom of our ſtate will provide to pay 


off thoſe debts the public is engaged in, which are 
a heavy 


a heavy burthen upon our domeſtic and foreign 
traffic; for it is not likely that our manufactures 
can proceed very well, or that there will be an 

great buſineſs between England and diſtant coun- 


tries, when 40 per cent. is to be got by dealing 
between the Exchange and the Exchequer. 


It is true, upon a peace, the diſcount of tallies 
will leſſen, and intereſt will be at an eaſier rate; 
from whence muſt follow, that a greater ſum will 
run in the channel of trade: But the national ſtock, 


which ſhould enable us to cope with our neigh- 


bours, 1s very much diminiſhed. A large ſtock 
forces trade, and a great trade quickens the ma- 
nufactures: On the contrary, want of ſtock in a 
nation produces thrift only in a few of the wiſer 
ſort ; but among the generality, it is often at- 
tended by luxury and lazineſs, which always beget 
firſt private, and then public poverty. 

However, we have natural advantages over 
them in our ſituation, ports, foil and product, 


which may yet enable us to contend with them, if 


we are not wanting to ourſelves in courage and 
conduct. 

The vent of our woollen manufactures will in 
ſome meaſure preſerve to us the Spaniſh, Portu- 
gal, Italian, and Turkey trades; and our red her- 
rings, pilchards, lead, and tin, all our own pro- 
duct, will help to keep up a commerce with thoſe 
countries. 

And our tobacco, cotton, ginger, ſugars, in- 
digo, with other commodities, if we take care to 
ſecure our plantations, will create us buſineſs in 
all the ports of Europe. | 

But {till we have reaſon to apprehend, that they 
will endeavour to undermine us where they can ; 
and that they will try, with thęir great ſtock, to 

Vox. I. Ee underſell 
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underſell us, beat us out, and bear us down, in 
all the foreign markets. ; 

Their power is moſt formidable in the Eaſt-In- 
dies ; their councils lookirig always very far, they 
have ſpared no coſt to obtain a ſure footing in 
thoſe countries, having erected there more than a 
hundred forts and places of ſtrength. Ceylon, 
where all the cinnamon grows, is almoſt ſur- 
rounded with caſtles; and to protect this land do- 
minion, if need requires, they can fit out 40 fri- 
gates: And by getting Bantam, they poſſeſs the 
Rreighrs of Scinda and Banca, by which, in a great 
meaſure, they may hinder all nations from any 
commerce with China or Japan. 

To bring theſe matters about, they have been 
at a vaſt expence, and much diminiſhed their pre- 
ſent profit; but thereby have made it laſting, and 
laid a ſure foundation for their future greatneſs , 
this trade being a ſheet-anchor on which they can 
rely, in any ſtorm that may happen to their go- 
vernment. 

Whoever conſiders ſeriouſly what a ſtrength they 
have formed in thoſe parts, and how they increaſe 
it daily, muſt needs be apprehenſive, that, ſome 


time or other, they ſhould attempt to ingroſs the 


whole, and exclude England from that gainful 
traffic. 

It is true, as affairs now ſtand, we have no rea- 
ſon to fear ſuch an enterprize; but the public of 
a country is to look forward many years, and to 
provide againſt dangers, though never ſo remote; 
for intereſt and gain may hereafter divide nations, 
whom religion and mutual defence have united for 
the preſent. | 

For the foregoing reaſons, and many others that 
may be offered, it ſtands us much upon to watch 
all their proceedings with a jealous and careful 
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eye; for we ſhall find it a difficult taſk, if we 
ſhould be reduced to play an after- game, either of 

licy or force; ſince thoſe wars prove ſeldom ſuc- 
ceſsful, which are made to regain what might have 
been preſerved by ſkill and conduct. 

Commonwealths are rarely negligent; but even 
in thoſe: conſtitutions, things would often go to 
wreck, if ſome ſingle perſon, in a particular man- 
ner, did not take the care of government upon 
him; and proſperous ſtates have all along had 
ſuch a one among them, who, obliged to no more 
than others, has yet minded the whole, and di- 
rected with his ſuperior wiſdom. Thus trade, 
with the noble buildings and ornaments of Athens, 
was Owing to Pericles. The caution of Nicias 
preſerved the Athenians, while his counſels were 
foliowed; and Phocion governed as much, and 
was no leſs mindfu] of the ſtate, when a private 
man, than when he was chief magiſtrate. Rome, 
likewiſe, was never without men of the ſame tem- 
per and public ſpirit; ſuch as Cincinnatus, Ca- 
millus, Emilius Paulus, Fabius Maximus, Cato 
Cenſor, and Cicero, whole great abilities gave 
them ſupreme power in a free country, and whoſe 
virtues made them at all times intend and mind 
the general intereſt and concerns of the common- 
wealth : And where there is this ſingle diligence 
and care in one, it makes all the reſt more active, 
and binds the whole together. 

And in monarchies, things have not ſucceeded 
ill, where they have had ſuch a maſter-genius in 
the miniſtry. The preſent greatneſs of the French 
is chiefly derived from a a ſucceſſion of four very 
active and able men, in matters of ſtate, viz. Rich- 
lieu, Mazarin, Colbert, and Louvoy: But Rich- 
lieu was eminent above the reſt; he neglected no 
part of government; raiſing money was not his 

E e 2 only 
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only care; for we may plainly ſee, he inſpected 
into the lives and manners of the church, the diſ- 
cipline of the army, and the corruptions of the 
law. He fortified the frontier places of his coun- 
try; he provided military ſtores; he put France 
into the way of having a naval ſtrength; and at 
the ſame time encouraged manufactures and pro- 
moted trade, as if his thoughts had been taken up 
with no other buſineſs. | wy | 
Such a genius would go a great way towards 
ſecuring the trade of England againſt the power 
of France, and wealth of Holland : But an under- 
ſtanding ſo ſublime is hardly to be found in any 
country; and, beſides, in a mixed government, 
an authority, though but to ſuperintend the whole, 
will hardly be truſted to -any ſingle miniſter ; for 
though the general cares of empire are a ſufficient 
burthen to princes, it is not liked they ſhould have 
a ſervant and a friend to help them in minuter 
matters. | 
We are jealous the prince ſhould commit fo 

much power to one man, as perhaps is neceſſary 
to bring about any great thing; and ſuppoſe a 
very able ſtateſman ſhould riſe up in this country, 
-and be brought into the management of affairs, 
with more than ordinary authority, he muſt have 
very much ſkill and caution to ſupport him againſt 
the envy of his fellow-miniſters. 
For we have been long uſed to ſlack admini- 

ſtration, and to have the ſubordinate functions 
and offices of ſtate managed in a negligent and 
careleſs manner; and he that will endeavour to 
cure this, muſt be thought forthwith the com- 
mon enemy, againſt whom all are to join; ſo that 
as a genius very eminent, and fit for to high a ſta- 
tion, is rarely to be found; when he does appear, 
he will be hardly ſuffered. | 


And 
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And this kingdom has ſome reaſon to be ap- 
prehenſive of ſeeing any perſon veſted with too 
much authority; for among us, thoſe who hitherto 
have had great power, have generally turned it 
againſt the people. | 

We have ſeldom known a favourite, ſtateſman, 
or chief miniſter, conſult, at one and the ſame 
time, his maſter's greatneſs and the public good ; 
they have commonly been driving at pernicious 
deſigns, of ſubverting liberty, deſtroying parlia- 
ments, and making their princes abſolute and 
above the laws, 4 

But when there ſhall be found a man jealous of 
the king's prerogative, and yet mindful of the 
peoples rights; who can have great power, with- 
out the inſolence that attends it; who is vigilant 
for the ſtate, but careleſs for himſelf; who is 
fearful of doing ill, but bold in good actions; who 
values fame more than riches, and who can flight 
greatneſs, which he cannot preſerve with his inte- 
grity and innocence ; when ſuch a ſtateſman ſhall 
appear upon the ſtage of buſineſs, no favour or 
authority he poſſeſſes will be invidious. 

And ſuch a miniſter, ſtout and active, would go 
very far in providing, that neither France nor Hol- 
land ſhall encroach and grow upon us, in matters 
that have relation to our Foreign Traffic. 

The concerns of Trade are fo perplexed, 
tedious and intricate, that no prince, let his abi- 
lities be never ſo great, can have leiſure to attend 
them in his counſels; therefore, unleſs ſome 
miniſter will more immediately take upon him its 
Care and Protection, it does ſeem very much for 
the good of England in the preſent juncture, to 
commit this matter to ſuch an interior authority 
as may be accountable to the king in parliament, 
for any mal-adminiſtration thereunto relating. 


Eeg . The 
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The Care of Traffic will chiefly conſiſt in well 


governing, encouraging and protecting the gene- 
ral Trade of the nation; for all which, no fingle 
part of the conſtitution ſeems furniſhed with 
wer ſufficient; but the work muſt be per- 
formed by the concurrent aſſiſtance of the whole 
legiſlative authority. 2 
To find out and eſtabliſh reaſonable, juſt, and 
convenient rules for the governing of Trade, 
will be the point of the greateſt difficulty; and 
if that could be compaſſed, it might prove eaſy 
enaugh to give it encouragement and protection. 
All chings muſt ſucceed ill, where good govern- 
ment is not, and where men are left to take mea» 
ſures only from their private intereſt or appe- 
tite of gain, | 
Nothing can be well governed that is not 
alaced under the peculiar care of ſome man, or 
Ear of men; and no perſons can rightly govern 
any matter, unleſs they are furniſned from the 
laws with directive and coërcive power. 

If the Trade of England, which is the com- 
mon concern of all, was made the particular 
buſineſs of ſome one council of men expe- 
rienced and knowing therein; and if that coun- 
cil were armed with ſufficient powers from the 
law, our I raffic might perhaps be managed more 
Q the general intereſt and welfare of ce king- 

om. 

To any one who has thought upon this ſubject, 
it is apparent enough that the ſtock and wealth 
of this country might have been very much im- 

roved and enlarged, if we would have added 

duſtry and conduct to the advantages we hold 
from nature and by ſituation, ny 

The Care of Trade does indeed belong to the 
executive power now 1n being, and is properly 


6 the 
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the buſineſs of the eſtabliſhed miniſtry: But if 
they have not from the laws authority ſufficient 
to go through with ſuch a work, or if their 
time is taken up in higher affairs, it may well 
become the wiſdom of a parliament to interpoſe in 
the matter, and to make ſome timely proviſion 
that thoſe miſchiefs may be prevented, Which a 
neglect of this nature muſt certainly occaſion to 
the people of England. 

The original of executive power ſprings from 
this, that the whole legiflative power cannot be 
always aſſembled; and the nature requires of 
many authorities, that they ſhould be acted by a 
ſingle perſon. 

All executive power originally 1s in the king, 
who not being able to perform every function of 
ſtate in his own perſon, commits part of his 
authority to other people, who repreſent him in 
his courts of juſtice, in his armies, his fleets and 
revenues; and when the executive power is thus 
divided, if the public ſervice yet require more 
help, it can be no breach into the conſtitution, 
for the legiſlative authority to make yet a further 
diviſion, and to commit new powers to new 
perſons, for the better goverament of the come 
mon buſineſs. | 

The erecting a new magiſtracy upon urgent 
occaſions has proved very fortunate to many 
nations, eſpecially where the people have a ſhare 
and intereſt in the laws, and where the con- 
ſtitution has a mixture in it of popular governs 
ment; for next to a proſperous 3 
men like that matters ſhould be adminiſtered 
according to their own fancy and direction; and 
many wiſe lawgivers, rulers and directors of 
kingdoms and commonwealths, have herein fol- 
lowed the bent and humouc of the people, b 

Le 4 which 
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pFhich means, of two points, they gained | one, 
either to have the affairs of ſtate better managed, 


or to let the people ſee they could not be better 
adminiſtered by officers of their own choice and 
appointment. 
Our commerce abroad is not to be recovered 
but by men of ſkill and courage, who will make 
a ſevere inquiſition into the advantages other 
countries daily gain upon us; for which reaſon, 
in all appearance, hardly any perſons will have 
weight enough for ſo important a matter, unleſs 
they derive their power from the whole legiſlative 


authority. 


For the well-governing and protecting Trade, 
many things muſt perhaps be done that may 
thwart the intereſt of other nations; and this un- 

leaſant office may be performed more gracefully 
by authority of parliament, than by any ſingle 
part of the conſtitution ; for thoſe compliments 
which are expected from princes, are not looked 
for from aſſemblies met to enact laws for their 


common ſafety and benefit. 
Perſons appointed by parliament, can boldly 


repreſent, from time to time, what infractions are 
made in the treaties of commerce now ſubſiſting, 
or which we ſhall make hereafter. 
Such a council can watch that matters relatin 
to our Traffic be not neglected or betrayed by 
our miniſters abroad; and that important points 
be not loſt, for want of courage to aſſert the 
intereſt of England in foreign courts. 
They may be impowered to correſpond with 
the king's miniſters abroad, and from time to 
time to reccive an account how the poſture of 
our Trade ſtands, and upon what foot we deal 
with the reſpective nations where they reſide, 
what improvements may be therein made, what 
NY manys 
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manufactures they have among them, and what 


commodities they take from other countries, 


which might as well be furniſhed from England. 
A council of this kind may enquire, What 
Foreign Trades are near loſing, or now loſt to 
this kingdom, and by what methods they are to 
be recovered ? 

They may look into the general ſtate and con- 
dition of our foreign commerce. Firſt, how the 
balance ſtands, where we get, and where'we loſe 
in our traffic with other nations: Then, where we 
make returns by our own product, or only in 
money or bullion, 

For if this can be known, Rated, and well 
underſtood, peradventure we might thereunto fir 
and adapt ſumptuary laws, ſuch as might pro- 
hibit at home the uſe of commodities from thoſe 
countries where we loſe in the balance, and where 
Trade is hurtful to us. 

Such a council can maturely weigh and repre- 
ſent to the parliament, what amendment, alte- 
rations, and additions, may be neceſſary in the 
act of navigation. 

But one of their moſt important cares would 
be to ſee that law, excellent in the main, better 
put in execution, 

Such a. council might conſider of the Trade 
betwixt England and Ireland, ſo as to make Ire- 
land uſeful, leſs chargeable, and not dangerous 
to England. | 

This council might likewiſe inſpect the Plan- 
tation Trade; in which colonies it is ſaid, ſuch 
practices are afoot, (by the corruption of gover- 
nors there, and through our negligence at home) 
as will very much hurt England hereafter; and, 
in the mean time, embroil us with diſtant coun- 
tries. 

A coun- 
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A council of this nature may alſo look into 
the ſeveral manufactures of this kingdom, and 
ſee what improvements may be therein made, 
and what foreign manufactures may be invited 
hither by good encouragement. | 

They . might contrive a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing 
a court merchant, where controverſies in Trade 
might be determined fummarily, with leſs charge, 
and more expedition than the forms of common 
law admit. They might likewiſe propoſe ſome 
way of making bills transferable, which would 
ſupply the want of ſpecies and enlarge credit. 

And perhaps, it may be thought for the public 
ſervice, to give ſuch a council power to examine 
into, and correct the frauds committed in the 

neſs, weight, meaſure and fineneſs of our 
ſeveral manufactures and commodities; in which, 
a nation that is defective, does loſe its credit and 
reputation abroad, and conſequently its Trade. 

They might likewiſe prepare for the parlia- 
ment, a regular and well-digeſted ſcheme for ſet- 
ting the poor to work ; and if thoſe hands could 
be uſefully employed, it would eaſe the landed 
men, advance manufaQures, and, in proceſs of 
time, very much enrich the kingdom. 

And peradventure ſuch a council might pro- 
poſe a way to recover the Fiſhing Trade, for 
herrings upon our own coaſt, and for ling and 
cod; which would be a greater wealth to Eng- 
land, than the mines of Petoſi are to Spain. 

It has been all along a moſt unaccountable neg- 


ligence in the people of England, that we have 
not made ſome effectual endeavours to ſhare with 
our neighbours in that immenſe treaſure with 
which nature has enriched our coaſt; and it is 
capable of but one excuſe, that tor theſe laſt 100 

ears, wealth did flow in ſo faſt upon us, that we 
| hey no occaſion to be more induſtrious, 
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Sir Walter Raleigh has laid down, that the 
fiſhery turns to 10 millions per ann. profit to the 
Hollanders. We can by no means agree to that 
calculation; but that it is very gainful to their 
country, is apparent to any one who has en- 
uired into the nature of their Trade, and foun- 
Jaden of their wealth. 

Theſe great advantages are made on our coaſt, 


where formerly they never fiſhed without licence 


under the great ſeal of England, which, till the 
latter end of King James I's reign, they always 
procured; but now they are ſo far from aſkin 
leave, that they will not ſuffer any Engliſh veſſels 
to fiſh in quiet when they come among them. 


This beneficial Trade, which the Hollanders 


have often in their edicts called the golden mine 
of the commonwealth, we firſt by remiſſneſs let 
them gain; and now they have in a manner en- 
groſſed it to themſelves, becauſe it has never had 
encouragement from the government here, and 
becauſe thar public ſpirit has been wanting among 
us, by which any great work muſt be brought 
about; and, at length, men are come to be of an 
opinion, that it is not poſſible for us to have any 
part with our neighbours in this gainful buſineſs. 

For it 1s alleged, the Hollanders build cheaper 
than we; that their wages are lower; that they 
live at leſs expence ; thar the intereſt of money is 
higher here than there; that conſequently they 
can afford the commodity at an eaſter rate; and 
that he who ſells cheapeſt, is ſure to engroſs the 
market. 

Theſe are the objections commonly made to our 
proceeding upon this great undertaking, but we 
can by no means admit all theſe affertions to be 
quite true: On the contrary, we are credibly in- 
1 that the company of the royal ſiſhery 

art 
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are now building doggers and veſſels in the Hum- 
ber and Trent, as cheap per tun, and perhaps 
cheaper than the Dutch, the goodneſs and dura- 
tion of the timber and other materials conſidered: 
And as to wages, the Hollanders go all by way 
of adventure; and we are told, our ſeamen are 
willing and ready to proceed in the ſame manner: 
And as to victualling, we victual our fiſhing 
veſſels for Iſland as cheap, and perhaps cheaper 
than the Dutch, eſpecially conſidering the great 
quantity of brandy their ſeamen uſe; and for 
butter, &c. they generally have it from England, 
As to the remaining conſideration of intereſt- 
money, we ſhall handle that point by and by. 
But ſuppoſe we ſhould fiſh dearer than they by 
5 or 6, or 10 per cent. yet perhaps we ſhall be 
able to prove, that, notwithſtanding ſuch a diſ- 
advantage, it is highly neceſſary, that the ſame 
ſhould be attempted by England, and for the 
following reaſons: The Dutch trade into the 
Sound, all the Eaſt-country, Denmark, Ruſſia, 
Sweden, and Germany, for near one million ſter- 
ling every year in fiſh; and we import from thoſe 
parts in naval ſtores of all kind, and for building, 
about 400,000 l. per ann. for moſt of which we 
ſend out money in ſpecie or by exchange, and 
the ſhips go out in ballaſt, | 
No ſhould we ſend out fiſh, it would put the 
balance of Trade more equal between us and 
thoſe countries, becauſe we ſhould then carry 
thither goods inſtead of money; and the fiſh 
coſting nothing but the catching, and having in 
itſelf a value beſides the curing, it becomes the 
original commodity of a country, and encreaſes 
the exportation of that country. And ſuppoſe 
we ſhould fiſh ſomething dearer than the Hol- 
landers, yet this would be almoſt recompenced b 
| | the 
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the body of the people collectively conſidered, by 
the very freight which would be gotten by the 
ſhips for our northward and Eaſt Country Trade, 
which muſt otherwiſe go out empty. 

And this would hold in relation to our Trade 
with France and other places, where our expor- 
tations bear no proportion, at leaſt in bulk, with 
our importations, which might be ſupplied by 
fiſh, 

A nation that viſibly loſes in the balance of 
Trade with any country, will find very little help 
by laying high duties at home, or by piohibi- 
tions, which moſt commonly fructify, one begetting 
another. And in all appearance the beſt courſe 
in ſuch a caſe, will be to endeavour to anſwer im- 
portations from abroad, by exportation of our 
own product. And there are good grounds to 
think, that the Fiſhing Trade, if it were pro- 
moted, encouraged, and well ſettled, would ſet 
England right with moſt countries, where the 
balance is thought to lie againſt us, 

But if it ſhould appear, that what coſts the 
Dutch 55. we may have for 15. and that we are 
not any ways obliged to fiſh as they do, eſpecially 
for herrings (which is the principal fiſhery) but in 
a quite different way, and at leſs expence ; and 
if this be made out, moſt certainly all good 


Engliſhmen ought to uſe their endeavours to ſet 
ſuch an undertaking forward. 


The. Dutch having no fiſhery on their own 
coaſt, are forced to begin their great fiſhery every 
year above 200 leagues from home, and to do all 
at ſea: They ſend out doggers or buſſes, from 70 
to 120 tons or upwards, with 14 or 15, or more 


men, with proviſions for at leaſt 3 months; and 


theſe drive in the ſea, and are forced to do all 


things aboard, as curing and packing their fiſh, 


mending 
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mendings# drying their nets, &c. So that com- 
puting the expence of fitting out, the wear and 
tear, proviſions and wages, every batrel of her- 
rings does coſt them, as they fall from the net, 
at leaſt 65. per barrel. | | 

Now the herrings being not only on our own 
coaſt, but in our havens, lakes, and bays, our 
men that fiſh, may lie in their own beds every 24 
hours, and yet, in boats called 3 men and 5 men 
cobles, having perſons ready to take off their fiſh, 
to cure and pack, will catch as many herrings in 
a month, as a Dutch dogger of 100 tuns and 15 
men ſhall do, in 3 months lying at fea. And 
theſe perſons being employed on the coaſt, by 
thoſe that will take the fiſh off their hands as 
they catch it, will deliver herrings at 12 d. and 
ſometimes at 64. per barrel ; which low price of 
the prime commodity muſt very ſoon, under a 

encouragement, bring a fair proportion to 
England, of this gainful Trade. And this ad- 
vantage we may have in the prime coft, will 
anſwer any advantage our neighbours may have, in 
being able to manufacture or improve the com- 
modity cheaper than we in ſome particulars, 
though we can afford the chief materials, ſalt and 
caſk, at as eaſy rates as they. 

So that there ſeems only wanting, (to bring ſo 
immenſe a wealth to England as the herring fiſn- 
ery would produce) but to raiſe a competent ſtock 
to give the wheels motion at firſt; that is, ſuch a 
ſtock as may fit out a ſufficient number of veſ- 
ſels to catch the fiſh, and be likewiſe ſufficient to 
furniſh means for thoſe to proceed in their work, 
who are to cure and pack it when it is caught. 
The commodity ſufficiently abounds, if there 
were a ſtock by which we might give it improve- 
ment; for the writer of theſe papers is credibly 


informed, 
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informed, that laſt year, in Scotland, they did 
dung their land with herrings, for want of cuſ- 
tomers; and that they were ſold in Wales for 64. 
a maze, which is 600 herrings, and 800 of ſuch 
herrings will fill a barrel; and the ſame, when 
well packed and cured, are fold by the Dutch 
for ſometimes 40s. ſometimes 3os. and ſeldom 


under 20s. per barrel. 


It is a matter of admiration that we ſhould 
neglect a profit lying at our very doors, and that 
our neighbours ſhould come and take it up at ſo 
great a diſtance, and at ſuch an expence; but 
this they are enabled to do by the lowneſs of in- 
tereſt, and by that national benefit of money 
being at 41. per cent. 

And undoubtedly we could not cope with them 
at any time in this Trade by 6/7. per cent. againſt 
41. per cent. if we were upon the ſame foot with 
them in all other circumliances relating to this 
matter; that is to ſay, if we were to go and fiſh 
upon a coaſt at 200 leagues diſtance, with lar 
veſſels and numbers of men, and the ſame pro- 
viſions as are neceſſary to them ; but our ſituation 
has made this Traffic eaſy to us, and laid it at our 


feet, if the public of this country will vouchſafe 


to take it up. 

Upon which account, our natural advantages 
conſidered, he muſt be a very ill computer who 
does not conclude, that private perſons may pro- 
ceed upon this undertaking, without any fear of 
loſs in the end, provided they underſtand how to 
manage their own affairs. For where there is ſo 


great a diſproportion in the prime coſt of the 


commodity to be improved, as we have ſhewn 
there is in the preſent caſe, it will anſwer any dif- 
ference that may be in the intereſt of money 
between one country and another; ſo that if we 

can 
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can catch, -cure, and pack herrings, upon the 
whole, by zds cheaper than our neighbours, it 
will more than anſwer 4d difference that may be 
between us and them on the price of money. 

There is a company of the royal fiſhery con- 
ſtituted by charter from King Charles II. who (as 
we are informed) are now attempting the work, 
and have taken large ſubſcriptions, and are pro- 
ceeding to take more. They intend to make an 
experiment next ſeaſon. They have perſons ex- 
pert in curing and packing the fiſh, and in the 
nature and uſe of ſalt. 

So great and ſo national an undertaking does 
without doubt deſerve all due encouragement. 
But whoever conſiders the matter ſeriouſly, will 
perhaps be of opinion, that it can have but 
little ſucceſs, unleſs the legiſlative authority inter- 
| Poſe to direct, help and encourage, the whole 
affair. 

In all probability, ſubſcriptions ſufficient to 
carry on ſo great a work cannot be well procured, 
unleſs a company have ſome firm exiſtence in the 
law, and a conſtitution by authority of parlia- 
ment. 

And if ſuch meaſures were taken, in order to 
ſecure this profitable Trade, perſons of the 
primeſt note, greateſt intereſt, and largeſt ſub- 
ſtance, would crowd in to ſupport and coun- 
tenance the work, whoſe authority and examples 
would keep the ſhares and actions from ſtock- 
Jobbing, which is the bane of all mercantile 
ſocieties, diverting the heads of ſuch as are 
therein concerned, from minding their Trade 
and Buſineſs, and turning their whole thoughts 
and time only upon arts and tricks. 

And, in all likelihood, a legal conſtitution 


alone, will not be ſufficient to put this affair in 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a motion as may continue for 4 long term of 
time. It may be therefore worth the conſidera- 


tion of ſuch as ſtudy the common welfare, 


whether it may not be adviſable for the public, 
by ſome tax to add about 50 or 100,000 J. to 
the voluntary ſubſcriptions of private perſons. 

For it is to be apprehended, that, without ſuch 
an encouragement, and as it were a foundation, 
private perſons may be loth to venture upon an 
experiment, which has hitherto ſo frighted all 
their anceſtors. 

The matter will be difficult and expenſive at 
firſt, and perhaps above the ſtrength of parti- 
cular men, let them be never ſo well inclined, 
public ſpirited, and deſirous to compaſs a thing 
that may be a laſting benefit to their country, 
eſpecially conſidering, that they will have to deal 
with competitors who will uſe their utmoſt efforts, 
and all manner of means to oppoſe, quaſh, and 
diſhearten the undertaking in the beginning. 


J. 
Suppoſe then that the public ſhould 
contribute to ſuch an undertaking 50,000 
And that private perſons ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe — — — 350, ooo 


—y— 


In all, 400,000 


„ 


— 


And admit that by ill conduct in the 
beginning, or by being underſold in 

the markets abroad, the capital ſtock 

ſhould leſſen for 3 years, per ann. 50,000 
Yet if there be carried to the foreign 

markets for 3 years 200,000/. per 

ann. value in fiſh, it may be main- 

tained, that the collective body of 

the nation ſhall gain in the 3 years 400,090 


Vol. I. Ff For 


- 
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For the nation will get by freight, by employ- 
ing the poor, and by exportation of the commo- 
dity manufactured and improved, though the un- 
dertakers ſuffer; it being an undoubted maxim, 
that as a country may loſe where the merchant 
gets, ſo it may get where the merchant loſes. 

However, there are apparent reaſons to be 
given, why this deſign ſhould be profitable both 
to the nation and the adventurers in it. And if 
it can be r tnynon and brought to perfection, it 
will employ the poor, encreaſe our ſeamen, ad- 


vance our exportations, bring in the ſpecies of 80 
money, or hinder its going out, and raiſe the Ms 
value of land. | wr 
But ſome people may be apprehenſive, that to anc 
ſet up the herring fiſhery may interfere with the a k 
Hollanders, and embroil us with our neighbours; "Y 
but ſuch as have conſidered of this matter, know : 
very well that there is fiſh enough upon the 0 
Britiſh coaſt for both, and markets enough dire 
abroad to take off the goods of both nations. hoo 

The joint endeavours of the governing part in 2 
each country may ſo order it, that the people of 5 


both dominions may enjoy this rich gift of 
nature, with that mutual friendſhip and good "ol 


underſtanding, as ought always to be preſerved ratic 
between nations, which now are almoſt the only mor 
aſſertors of public liberty. * 


And he muſt be a very bad Engliſhman, who 
would deſire to exclude that induſtrious common- | 
wealth from a Trade which is ſo principal a part be n 
of their ſubſiſtence. But perhaps it may be ad- 
viſable for this country to put in for a ſhare of I 
it, eſpecially ſince the liberal hand of nature, and oſt, 


the wants of other places, afford ſufficient matter lowec 
to employ the induſtry of both nations. | moſt 
A council of Trade, may prepare and digeſt a of 42 

3 


regular ſcheme of this whole buſineſs, 


But 


1. 
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6: But a conſtitution of this nature will be always 
in danger to miſcarry, becauſe one ſide is not 


agreed what they may reaſonably aſk, and the 
other knows not what may be ſafely granted; 
and it has ever been the humour of Engliſhmen 
to reject all things which they cannor carry juſt 


according to their preſent fancy; many good 


deſigns for the public being loſt by endeavouring 
to make the firſt projection too perfect. 

In matters which relate to liberty, or the well 
governing of a people, a little freely granted and 
without ſtruggle, is better than a great deal 
wreſted from the ſovereign againſt his inclination; 
and things go on much more ſmoothly, when a 
a King 9 aft as well in his natural as politic 
Capacity. 

Some may judge it popular to deſire very large 
powers, and others may think to pleaſe by 
directly oppoſing this buſineſs; yet, in all likeli- 
hood, every part of the conſtitution has a great 
intereſt, that ſome kind of authority ſhould be 
ſet up in this kingdom for the Care and Inſpec- 
tion of Trade. | 

But all ſeaſons are not capable of ſtrong delibe- 


rations and counſels; and ſometimes it is thought 


more wiſdom to be jealous, than to mend any 
error or miſgovernment of affairs. 

Thoſe who truly aim at the common good are 
generally few in nymber; and though their party 
be now and then encreaſed by accidents, ariſing 


from men's ambition and diſappointments in the 


ſtate ; yet, conſidering how ſoon ſuch friends are 
loſt, their firſt heat and inclination is to be fol- 
lowed, and that courſe 1s to be purſued, in which 


moſt yoices will concur. 
And if a council of Trade ſhould be thought 


of, it is probable the majority will belt like ir 
2 ſhould 
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ſhould be furniſhed with limited and moderate 
authorities. It is true, that Protection being 
founded in ſtrength and power in a time of war, 
they to whom the Care of Trade is committed, 
ſhould have at their command, and in their diſ- 
poſal, ſuch a proportion of frigates as may con- 
voy all the merchant fleets. 

They ought perhaps to have it in their power 
to fix ultimate days of failing for merchant fleets 
with their convoys; and peradventure it ſhould be 


in them to determine, from time to time, what 


compliment of men will be wanting for the ſeve- 
ral ſhips and principal merchant fleets; what 
convoys will be needful, and by what time thoſe 
convoys ought to be ready; and in what ſtations 
the cruiſing ſhips may be poſted to the beſt advan- 
tage, and for the greateſt ſecurity. 
However, without very much prudence, tem- 
per, true zeal and right intentions for the public, 
both in the admiralty and in the council of Trade, 
and without more virtue than can be reaſonably 
expected from an age ſomething leaning towards 
corruption, ſuch different juriſdictions may ſo 
interfere and claſh, as to hurt the common 
buſineſs, bring confuſion, and put commerce yet 
in a worſe poſture than it is at preſent. 

But the wiſdom of the parliament can un- 
doubtedly propoſe a ſcheme which may content 
the party who ſeem ſo jealous that the executive 
power ſhould run into any gew channel; they 
can ſet up an authority by which the prerogative 
will not be intrenched upon, nor the rights and 
juriſdiction of the admiralty interfered with nor 
invaded; and whereby the old courſe of buſi- 
neſs, in the main will not be much altered, and 
which may fully anſwer all their ends, who 

| defign 
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deſign, nothing in this matter but the good of 
Traffic and welfare of the nation. 

And in a peace the chief objections muſt be 
quite removed which are commonly made againſt 
ſuch a conſtitution; and yet it will be full as uſe- 
ful now, as in a time of war. 

The claſhing of juriſdictions will be now out of 
doors, and it cannot miniſter any juſt occaſion of 
jealouſy to thoſe who govern, and may do the 
people good, 

The diRator's commiſſion, the moſt abſolute 
and unlimited power of any in Rome (ſometimes 
given to ſettle a civil affair, and ar other ſeaſons 
not granted in a dangerous juncture) contained no 
more, than in general, that “he ſhould take care 
the commonwealth received no prejudice.” And a 
bare direction from the parliament, by a law, to 
certain perſons, or to a committee of both houſes, 
c to take care that the Trade of England receive 
no prejudice,” might peradyenture be ſufficient. 

In all probability, nothing but ſome power, 
having exiſtence from the law, more independent, 
reverenced by the people, and reſpected by the 
miniſters, can ſet our Traffic right, and enable 
us to contend with our powerful neighbours, 

If we are not undermined abroad, we ſhall do 
well enough at home; and though ſome perſons 
may have a melancholy proſpect, upon a general 
inſpection into matters of this nature, we hope 
there is reaſon to entertain more cheerful 
thoughts, and not at all ro deſpair of the public, 


It appears manifeſtly, that there was J. 
coined in gold and ſilver, from the 
ziſt of December 1691, to the 
14th of Auguſt 1697, — 74,157,116 


FT 2 There 
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| | * 80 
x Brought over, 7,157,116 3 
There was remaining to be coined - 
14th Auguſt 1697, in gold and 
ſilver, about | — 126,892 
The old money ftanding out 14th 
Auguſt 1697, may probably reach | 


to, when coined, — — 540, ooo 
Coined from plate, to the 14th of ho 
Auguſt 1697, about — — 312,000 2 
— — A 
All the foregoing ſums we preſume us 
to be ſtill in the kingdom, and, lib 
if ſo, they amount to 8,136,008 pe! 
And the 3 millions of broad money us 
that was lately brought in, making tio 
it appear that hoarding was more wh 
practiſed in England than we anc 
thought it had been, it makes us | 
hope, (though gold ſeems ſcarce wil 
now) that the guineas coined in hel 
the 2 preceding reigns, ſtill re- ch; 
main in the kingdom, for they are the 
moſt likely to be hoarded; and, wh 
if ſo, we may have of that ſpecies 5,000,000 
The ſame reaſon gives us ground to ter 
hope, that part of the milled mo- iſſo 
ney coined thoſe 2 reigns may be rar 
ſtill remaining; and, if ſo, we of. 
may have of that ſpecies _ 2,200,000 | 
The number of guineas coined ſince ren 
1691 have probably melted down fio1 
much of the old gold of former 
reigns, and yet perhaps we may rel: 
{till haye of that ſpecies, about 700,000 _ 
— ec 
16,036,008 thr 

3 


So 


* 
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So that, if the war, our loſſes at ſea, J. 
and Trade, have not carried off 
the guineas and milled money of 
the 2 preceding reigns, there 
may be ſtill remaining in the king- 


dom, about — — — - 36,036,008 


The reaſon that money hag been ſo much 
hoarded in this nation, though a trading coun- 
try, is probably, that ever ſince the year 1679, we 
have been a divided people; factions have rent 
us aſunder; we have been often in fear that 
liberty would be invaded; ſometimes there was a 
perſecution of diſſenters ; popery preſſed hard upon 
us; there was juſt cauſe to apprehend an innova- 
tion in religious matters; and, laſtly, for a long 
while the ſtate of things was not thought ſtable 
and ſecure. 

Upon all theſe accounts, cautious men were 
willing to have by them a reſerve which might 
help them at need, in any emergency, or upon a 
change of government; and, in all likelihood, 
theſe conſiderations locked up that great treaſure 
which was lately hoarded in this kingdom. 

And, perhaps, the doubts ſome people did en- 
tertain concerning the event of affairs, and the 
iſſue of a long war, may partly occaſion that 
rarity of ſpecies which at preſent we complain 


. of. 


But the peace will give a conſiſtency to things, 
render the government firm, and heal the divi- 
ſions that are among us. 

The peace will probably ſet matters that have 
relation to the ſtate, upon a better toot than they 
have been for many years. There is now a per- 
fe& liberty of conſcience; we have upon the 
throne a prince from whom it is impoſſible ro 

FI4 © apprehend 
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apprehend any the leaſt inclination to ſubvert the 
laws or alter the conſtitution. The ſucceſſion of 
the crown is ſettled in a Proteſtant line. The act 
to ſecure frequent parliaments may put an end to 


the deſigns of ambitious ſtateſmen, who, for 


this laſt age, have embroiled our princes with 
their people; which want in our conſtitution 
before, was a perpetual cauſe of diſcord, and of 
civil war. And we have exerted ſuch ſtrength, 
and ſhewn ſo much courage and conſtancy in hold- 
ing up this league, that our neighbours will hardly 
think it adviſable to give us freſh provocation and 
to renew the quarrel. 

Theſe conſiderations, in all likelihood, will 
give men a better opinion than formerly they had 
concerning the condition of affairs in general, 
and they will conceive hopes, that at laſt this 

overnment is become firm and ſtable; and theſe 
3 and cheerful thoughts which they have 
reaſon to entertain, will naturally lead them not 
to hoard up that money which they may lend out, 
or employ in Trade to great advantage; and 
perhaps, if the concealed treaſure could be ſet 
looſe, we may have as much ſpecies for common 
uſes, as was current heretofore. 

Sir William Petty was of opinion, that to 
tranſact the common buſineſs of this nation, ſo 
much coin was needful, as would pay half a 
year's rents of all the land, a quarter's rent of all 
the houſes, a week's expence of all the people, 
and a quarter value of all the exported commo- 
dities; this computation ſeems exceeding well- 
grounded, and to anſwer with ſomething he has 
omitted to that ſum, which might be current 
before the war. 

For from obſervation in theſe matters we have 
reaſons inducing us to believe, 
That 


2 8 a: 
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That half a year's rents of all the 
land were — — 
That a quarter's rent of houſes and 
other hereditaments, was — 
That a week's expence of all the 
ple was about — — 
That a quarter value of exported 
commodities to foreign countries, 
and our own plantations, with the 
Coaſt-Trade, might be, before the 
war, about — — 1,500,000 
That an eighth part of the value of | 
the manufactures omitted by Sir 
Wilkam Petty, might be — 1,000,000 
Neceſſary to carry on the nations 
bulineſs, about — — 9,269,230 


So that if there were in the kingdom 

before the war — — 18,500,000 
There might be hoard- J. 

ed of the old gold, 

about — 1,000,000 
Of the milled money 1,000,000 9,240,000 
Of the guineas — 2,000,000 
Of the old broad money 5,240,000 


And the buſineſs of rents, trade, 
and the market, might be tranſ- 
acted with the remaining — 9,260, ooo 


And, conſidering the poſture of credit at that 
time, and the currency of goldſmiths notes, it is 
not at all difficult to imagine, that the uaiverſal 
affairs of this nation were carried on with be- 
tween 9 and 10 millions of current coin. 

And, beyond all contradiction, we have a 
greater ſum than 9 millions ſtill in the kingdom, 

Wl 
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with which Trade, and all the nation's other 
buſineſs may be tranſacted, if the remaining ſpe- 
cies can be made to circulate; and more eſpe- 
cially, when peace ſhall have reſtored credit. 

And though the war has impaired the nation's 
ſtock, inſomuch that ſo yen a ſum cannot be 
employed in Trade as formerly, yet if peace 
recover credit, there will not be wanting where- 
withal to carry on our Foreign and Domeſtic 
Traffic, | 

For both before and ſince the war, the general 
Trade of this country has been more carried on 
by credit, than managed with the ſpecies of 
money. | | 
And of late, when the coin grew ſo corrupted, 
the gold and ſilver did, as it were, but miniſter 
in the market, while all great dealings were tranſ- 
acted by tallies, bank bills and goldſmiths notes, 

Paper-credit did not only ſupply the place of 
running caſh, - but greatly multiplied the king- 
dom's ſtock. For tallies and bank bills did to 
many uſes ſerve as well, and to ſome, better than 

old and filver; and this artificial wealth, which 
- neceſſity had introduced, did make us leſs feel the 
want of that real treaſure, the war and our loſſes 
at ſea had drawn out of the nation. 

That country which has a war to manage too 
big for its annual income, muſt do it by credit 
upon the future; and indeed, there is ſome 
equity in this, for wars are intended for the pub- 
lic good, and public good does as well reſpect 
time to come, as the preſent ſeaſon. 

By annual income in this caſe, we mean, what 
can be raiſed within the year by ſome revenue or 
impoſition, which England has not yet been 
able entirely to compaſs any ſeſſion of parliament; 
we have therefore hitherto ſupported our charge 


by 
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by the aid of remote funds, which. myſt hereafter 
become money. | 

And in a country where the ſtate of the war 
has for a great while amounted yearly to 5 mil- 
lions, and where large ſums have been every year 
carried out to pay the troops, 1t will follow in 
ſuch a nation, that a great part of their treaſure 
in money, muſt be turned into a debt upon after 
times. . 

And where money falls ſhort, plate, commo- 

dities, and ſtock of all kind, in the ſame manner 

mult by degrees be converted into a credit upon 
ears to come, 

And the monied men, in ſuch a caſe, do but 
change the form and nature of their wealth; it 
was before either in caſh, or in ſtock, or out 
upon mortgages, and 1s now truſted in ſecurities 
upon the public. | 

And when the money is carried out of the 
kingdom, it is not the ſubſtance of ſuch parti- 
cular perſons, (for their wealth encreaſes all the 
while by the large intereſt the public is forced to 

ive) but it is the riches of the whole people con- 
Fdered ina body together that goes away. However, 
in a long and expenſive war, this is not to be avoid- 
ed, and is felt leſs, ſo long as the public is only in- 
debted to the members of its juriſdiction; but be- 
comes burthenſome when the ſtate contracts a big 
debt with other countries; for ſuch debts are as 
an iſſue of blood, that by degrees will waſte and 
emaciate the body politic. 

Now admit that in 168 8 there were in England 
18,500,000 /. and that our expences abroad have 
ſomewhat leſſened this ſum, yet conſidering that 
we have upwards of 14 millions in tallies, lot- 
tery tickets, bank ſtock, malt tickets and ſecu- 
rities of the like nature (which went from hand 

tO 
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to hand, having their foundation in the public 
faith, and which peace may reſtore to their former 
value) the common and current ſtock of the 
kingdom may be ſaid to be larger at preſent 

than it was before the war, | 2 
Fe:et it is not from hence to be argued, that the 
nation is richer now than before. But as a landed 
merchant who engages his eſtate to raiſe money 
to carry on his Trade, may be ſaid to have a 
| 55-4 ſtock, but cannot be eſteemed the wealthier 
or it; ſo nations entangled in a long war, are 
forced to mortgage their revenues; and the debts 
they ſo contract, become a running ſtock among 
the people, and are indeed but a converſion of 
other ſort of wealth into debts upon the public. 

Though money has hitherto been called the 
meaſure of Trade, yet mankind may agree to ſet 
up any other thing in its room; and whatever it 
be, in the place where it univerſally takes, it may 
ſerve their turn as well as gold and ſilver. 

When paper-credit flouriſhed, tallies, bank 
bills, and goldſmiths notes performed all the 
offices of money ; the great payments for land or 
rich goods were thereby readily made, the king's 
duties paid, and all kind of buſineſs eaſily tranſ- 
acted. | 

The millions given every year in parliament 
were preſently raiſed, and the public ſupplied, 
though the fund was never ſo unſound or chi- 
merical ; proviſions were brought 1n for the navy 
without difficulty ; the ſoldier had his ſubſiſtence, 
and the war was carried on by land and ſea, with- 


out the fleet or army being in any great arrear. 


O 


The landlord received his rent duly, the far- 
mer fold the product of his land at a high rate; 
wool, tin, lead and leather bore a great price; 
and, which was of great conſequence, the manu- 
| factures 
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factures of the kingdom went on cheerfully ; and, 
for ſome time, there was a large exportation of 
all our native commodities. 

It is true, the price of gold and badneſs of the 
ſilver coin, did ſomething influence in theſe mat- 
ters; but not ſo much as was vulgarly imagined: 
' For the immenſe ſum that was out in tallies, bank 
bills, and other paper-credit, were in the nature of 
a new ſtock in the nation, and being ſo transferable, 
did help forward and quicken the under Trade, 
and all our manufactures. 

Whether or no this was a right condition of 
health is hard to determine; perhaps a body 
politic with this florid complexion, might yet 
have lurking in it apoplectic ſymptoms ; the 
preſſing call that was for our commodities and 
manufactures, might be a falſe appetite, and 
peradventure we did export them at ſome diſad- 
vantage; but a country could not eaſily be un- 
done, that had a large vent for its native pro- 
duct. 

This debt which private perſons have got upon 
the ſtate, plainly accrues not to them by an 
new acquilitions from abroad; it muſt follow 
then, that ſuch ſtock as was formerly in money, 
plate, jewels, foreign commodities, home goods, 
&c, is gone away by degrees into other countries; 
partly to maintain the war, and partly to pay 
what we have been overbalanced in Trade, by 
reaſon of our loſſes at ſea; and in its ſtead we 
have here at home ſtock of another kind, that is 
to ſay, credits upon the public. 

However, by this artificial help, and at leaſt 
appearing enlargement of our ſtock, the king- 
dom's buſineſs may be ſupported, and its Trade, 
tillage, labour and manufactures may be carried 


on, 
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on, when the peace ſhall have reſtored eredit, 
and given theſe ſecurities a, more certain value, 

It was the judgment of Sir William Petty *, 
that we have in England materials for a bank, 


which would furniſh ſtock enough to drive the 


Trade of the whole commercial world. His 
meaning muſt be, that credit might be advanced 
to ſuch a height, as that meerly by fiftitious 
wealth we could manage five times more Traffic 
than what we then enjoyed. 

Without erecting ſuch a national bank as he 
thought of, and ſuch a one as there is in Holland, 
the conſent of men, or our neceſſities, had ſet up 
in this kingdom ſomething like it; and that 
credit which the exchequer had once obtained, 
ſerved all the uſes of trade full as well as any 
formal and eſtabliſhed bank peradventure could 
have done. | 

After a long enquiry into this matter, we have 
reaſons to think, that the ſum out upon land ſecu- 
rity has for ſome years been about 20 millions; 
and that about th part of the land and other 
hereditaments of England is in mortgage. 

And as we ſaid before, tallies and ſecurities of 
the like nature were about 14 millions; ſo that there 
was a ſum exiſting only in credit, public or private, 
amounting to above 34 millions; and this for- 
merly was a 2 ſtock in continual motion, and 
transferable from hand to hand; and by it pur- 
chaſes of land were made, portions raiſed to 
marry children or ſet up Trades, and ſums pro- 
cured to anſwer any other neceſſity; and thereby 
we were enabled to pay the king's duties, give 


Sir William Petty his Quantulumcunque inſcribed to the 
Marquis of Hallifax, written ann. 1682, 


new 
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new taxes; and carry on our Foreign Trade and 
Domeſtic Buſineſs. | 

This ſtock had formerly all the uſes and 
effects of the banks of Holland, Venice and 
Genoa, though at preſent part of it is no better 
than a dead treaſure, which for a little time muſt 
continue in a benumbed and motionleſs condi- 
tion. | 

But there being a poſſibility that we may have 
in the nation 16 millions; and it being almoſt 
certain that we cannot have leſs than 12 millions, 
even the laſt ſum, when it comes to circulate, will 
be ſufficient to give life and activity to this huge 
body of credit, which at preſent ſeems in a lan- 
guiſhing poſture. 1 

Numbers of men, induſtry, advantageous ſitua- 
tion, good ports, {kill in maritime affairs, with a 
good annual income from the earth, are true and 

ſting riches to a country ; but to put a value 
upon all this, and to pug life and motion to the 
whole, there muſt be a quick ſtock running among 
the people; and always where that ſtock increaſes, 
the nation grows ſtrong and powerful ; and where 
it viſibly decays, that decay is generally attended 
with public ruin. 

Money and credit muſt mutually help one ano- 
ther; money is the foundation of credit; where 
there is none, there can be no credit; and where 
credit obtains, money will circulate the better. | 

The Care and Protection of Trade will there- 
fore very much conſiſt in the meaſures that ſhall 
be taken to reſtore credit. 

As that revives it will bring out the gold and 
filver, which will be no longer hoarded when 
ſomething is ſet up in their room, that in com- 
mon eſtimation ſhall be of greater value; and fo 
good tallies will in time be judged, becauſe they 

ave 
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have intereſt annexed to them; whereas money in 
the cheſt is but a barren treaſure. 

That general credit which is ſo neceſſary to ſup- 

rt the government, and carry on our matters 
here at home, muſt take its riſe, and have its 
ſpring principally from two convictions, which 
time and the conduct of the ſtate may bring 
upon ſuch as are wont to deal with the Ex- 
chequer. 
ift, That there is a real bottom of ſtrength, 
wealth and ability in the public, to clear off, in a 
competent ſeaſon, the great debts which have been 
contracted. 

2dly, That there is, and ſhall be kept within 
the kingdom, a ſufficient quantity of the ſpecies 
to turn in Trade, in the payment of rents and 
taxes, and in the manufactures, and whereby to 
keep the wheels of the machine in motion. 
Peace in a great meaſure will bring all this 
about; and the good opinion men will thereupon 
conceive concerning the condition of things, muſt 
without doubt revive credit, and reſtore money to 
its former channel; for if the preſent ſtagnation 


ſhould continue, and if it cannot be made to cir- 


culate in the veins, there muſt enſue ſome very 
bad diſtemper to the body politic. 

When this engine, which now ſeems fo diffi- 
cult to be ſtirred, is once put in motion, it will 
move afterwards of its own accord; and this new 
ſtock of above 14 millions, which we have lately 
ereaed to ourſelves in tallies, bank bills, and ſuch 
like ſecurities, (joined with, and made active by 
our other wealth) may work very well in the uſes 
of Trade, and enable us to contend in Traffic with 
our two moſt dangerous rivals, France and Hol- 


land. 


Upon 
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Upon the whole matter, there ſeem good rea- 
ſons to believe, as much as the war has hurt us, 
that even the preſent ſtock of the kingdom, when 
put in order, and well conducted, may be ſufficient 
to carry on a larger and more extended trade than 
England ever yet enjoyed; ſo that we ſhall not 
want materials to work upon, if care and wiſdom 
be not wanting, 

It has been often obſerved of this nation, that 
we have loſt by treaties what we had gained by 
valour; and indeed it is very evident that we have 
been conſtantly outwitred in the pacts and ſtipula- 
tions we have made with foreign ſtates and princes, 
as well concerning intereſt as dominion: They 
who could never face us in the field, have over- 
reached us in the cabinet, and all along we have 
ſeemed ſtronger in a battle than in council, 

It is perhaps no wonder that our honeſt and 
plain anceſtors ſhould not have ſufficient ſkill to 
deal with the riper heads of warmer climares ; 
but we may admire how it comes to pals, that our 
neighbours the Hollanders, in all treaties, bur 
chiefly ſuch as reſpe&t commerce, have been ever 
too able for us, whom our vices have made crafty 
enough in other matters. | 

Their ſoil does not generally produce better un- 
derſtandings than that of England; learning flou- 
riſhes with us as much as among them ; our people 
have ſharper wits; we are more cunning in a court 
than they ; and yet, when we come to treat with 
them, they are always too ſubtle for us. 

But the realon of this is apparent to ſuch as exa- 
mine into the buſineſs; for, as Sir Joſiah Child 
has excellently well obſerved, ** They have in their 
« greateſt councils of ſtate and war, trading mere 
*« chants that have lived abroad in moſt parts of 
* the world, who have not only the theoretical 
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© knowledge, but the practical experience of 
« trade, by whom laws and orders are contrived, 
* and peace with foreign princes projected, to 
the great advantage of their Trade.“ 

And the concerns of commerce being made 
among them a matter of ftate, (as it ſhould be in 
other nations) they commit the care of it to the 
ableſt heads they have; by whoſe aſſiſtance and 
wiſdom they have all along got the better of us 
and other countries. 

In the reign of Jac. I. they obtained that the 
buſineſs of Amboyna ſhould be ſlurred over; and 
ſo they have ſecured to themſelves a firm poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſpice iſlands. 

The peace of Munſter was likewiſe very ad- 
vantageous to the Dutch in all matters that had 
relation to their traffic, but eſpecially in the plate 
trade from Cales. 

In the reign of Car. II. by delays and artifice, 
they got the taking of Bantam paſſed over in 
ſillence; by which, in a manner, they have en- 
groſſed to themſelves the rich commodity of 
pepper. 

It is likewiſe ſaid, when the book of rates was 
compiled, that the French knew how to place 
ſomewhere a great ſum very ſkilfully, by the help 
of which they procured, that the cuftoms and du- 
ties upon their product ſhould be light, and heavy 
upon that of Spain; though apparently we got by 
one country, and though we were thought to loſe 
by the other in the general balance. 

It will not perhaps be ſeaſonable to expect any 
redreſs as to paſt injuries; and peradventure ſome 
of our former errors are capable of little remedy 
for the preſent ; but the wiſdom of the ſtate will 
undoubtedly provide, that England ſhall be bet- 


ter dealt with in future treaties, 
7 The 
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The martial temper of the king, his active ſpi- 
rit, and the goodneſs of his troops, have held and 
bound that league together, of which he was the 
head and ruler. 

And the people of England, in zeal to the com- 
mon good, and to carry on the war with more vi- 
gour, have neglected their own peculiar intereſt, 

It is well known our proper buſineſs had been 
to have inſiſted only upon our ſtrength at ſea; 
for a large fleet would have guarded and ſecured 
our traffic, and would have kept that money within 
the kingdom, which has been ſent out to pay land 
armies in foreign countries. 

Bur, as in purſuing quite a contrary courſe, we 
more conſulted the direct and immediate concerns 
and intereſt of others than our own; ſo, in rea- 
ſon and equity, this peace, which our money and 
arms have chiefly ' procured, ſhould be as advan» 
tageous to this kingdom as it is convenient to 
the reſt of Europe. 

And yet we ſhall reap but little profit from all 
our expeace of blood and treaſure, unleſs the trat- 
fic of England be thereby put upon a fate and 
equal foot with all its neighbours. 

The Protection and Care of Trade will there- 
fore very much conſiſt in the meaſures that ſhall 
be taken in this preſent juncture, to ſecure us 
againſt our neighbours, by a well contrived and 
firm treaty of commerce. 

Having done ſo much in this war for the pre- 
ſervation of the Low Countries, we have reaton 
to expect better terms with the Hollanders, in re- 
lation to our Trade, than perhaps we are under 
in the treaties now in force and ſubſiſting. May 
we not reaſonably expect that the Dutch (by ſome 
new article in the future alliance which probably 
mult follow this peace) ſhould be obliged to let 
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the traffic to Japan and China be open to this 
kingdom, from which we are, in a manner, pre- 
cluded ? | 

At leaſt, England has ſome cauſe to hope ſuch 
an expence of treaſure as we have made, deſerves 
that they ſhould be ſtrictly tied in any future alli- 
ance, to give us no diſturbance of any kind in the 
Eaſt-Indies; and not to trouble our factories, nor 
thoſe forts which ſecure to us the remaining part 
of the Pepper Trade. 

Nor can it be unreaſonable for this nation to in- 
fiſt, that they ſhould be obliged, by ſome new ar- 
ticle, to give us no hindrance in the attempts we 
may make of enlarging our dealings and buſineſs 
there, ſo long as we do not trouble any of the 
ſpice iſlands in their poſſeſſion, | 

And perhaps it may be adviſable for this king- 
dom to inſiſt, that they ſhould agree and ſtipu- 
late to give no protection, countenance, or en- 
couragement, to the Scotch Eaſt-India company. 

And as concerning our Weſt-India plantations 
and trade, we may juſtly inſiſt upon ſome points 
there, in a new treaty of commerce; but we ſhall 
deal well enough with the Hollanders in thoſe 
parts, if we are not wanting to ourſelves; but if 
through corruption or negligence, we connive at 
their trafficking in our ports there, they will ſup- 
plant us by degrees: For, as Sir Joſiah Child has 
obſerved, © If they ſhould be allowed the trade 
« of Menades or New York, it would not only be 
© to the intire loſs of that trade to England, but 
<« greatly to the prejudice of the Engliſh Trade to 
« Virginia, becauſe the Dutch, under pretence of 
« trading to and from New York, carry great 
« quantities of Virginia tobacco directly for Hol- 
e 
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As to a treaty of commerce with France, un- 
doubtedly the ſtate will provide, that the French 
may not incroach upon us, or invade any of our 
colonies and plantations abroad. 

And ſuch a treaty of commerce as may ſatisfy 
France, and be equal to the people of both na- 
tions, (depending now wholly upon the legiſlative 
authority, becauſe of the high impoſitions laid 
upon French goods, by the acts of parliament 
which remain ſtill in force, care will undoubtedly 
be taken to put the trade between us and the 


French upon a better foot, for England, than it 


ſtood formerly. 
If heretofore we loſt ſo much in the balance 
with that country, the fault was in our own weak 


councils, and weaker adminiſtration : When they 


laid ſuch a duty upon our cloth as amounted to a 
prohibition, ſhould not we have done the fame by 
their wrought ſilks? As they clogged our manu- 
factures with high impoſitions, had it not been 
wiſdom in us to take the ſame meaſures with 
theirs? When by edicts, tarriffs, and examples of 
the court, they did either quite forbid, or diſ- 
countenance the ule of Eaſt- India goods that were 
of our importation, ſhould not we have proceeded 
in the ſame way, with the coſtly and faſhionable 
vanities brought from France, which did not only 
impoveriſh this kingdom, but very much contri- 
bute to corrupt the manners of our people ? 

It they think our Eaſt-India commodities preju— 
dicial to their {ilk manufactures, we muſt either en- 
courage the ſowing of hemp and flax in Ireland, 
or fetch linen from thoſe northern countries, who 
are content to deal with us upon more equal terms. 
And if they will continue to lay high impoſitions 


upon our draperies, we mult lay yet higher duties 


upon their linens, wines, brandy, and ſalt. 
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If the drapery of England may be ſuffered to 
enter France, under a moderate duty; and if Eaſt- 
India goods of our importation may have a free 
vent in that kingdom, we ſhall preſume to affirm, 
this nation will loſe very little in the main by its 
traffic there. 

When therefore ſuch a new treaty of commerce 
is eſtabliſhed, as ſhall be binding and effectual, the 
legiſlative authority here have reaſon to inſiſt, that 
the high duties upon Engliſh cloth, &c. may be 
taken off by the government in France ; ; that it 
may be free for us to import Ealt-India commodi- 
ties into that kingdom; that it may be free for us 
to carry thither the Levant goods, there having 
been before the year 1678 great quantities of raw 
ſilk, galls, goats wool, cotton, yarn, &c. Cx» 
ported by us to the weſtern parts of France, which 
were a very great help to our Turkey trade. And 
if it could be ſo ordered, that our plantation 
goods, eſpecially ſugars and tobacco, might be 
admitted there, upon moderate duties, it would 
greatly encourage our people t to advance and cul- 
tivate that product. 

If any thing contributes to putting the balance 
even between us and that kingdom, it muſt be 
the additional impoſitions laid upon French goods, 
7 and 8 Gul. & Mar. for 21 years: Theſe duties 
were very prudently laid during the war, to be in 
force againſt a peace ſhould happen : After a peace 
it had not been reaſonable to propoſe ſuch duties, 
which indeed amount almoſt to a prohibition ; but 
if the people of France think themſelves thereby 
aggrieved, the remedy 1s not difficult : If they 
will permit the importation of goods from Eng- 
land upon eaſier terms, the impoſitions upon 
their commodities can be leſſened here, which 
will be che true way of putting the two king- 
doms 
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dems upon a more equal foot of trading with one 
another, 
Fhe nation is beholden to that able man, and 


excellent patriot, Mr. Sacheverille, now deceaſed, 
for this prudent caution ;z he was the firſt author 


of this wholeſome counſel ; he laid the founda- 
tions of it 4 and 5 Gul. & Mar. and as his abili- 
ties helped his country while he lived among us, 
ſo we may now reap the fruits of his wiſdom after 
his death. It is true other perſons would arrogate 
to themſelves this merit; but there are living wit- 
neſſes enough who can teſtify, that the impoſitions 
upon French goods were the effect of his ſkill and 
foreſight. 

It 1s true, in ſuch an abſolute government as 


France is, the duties and prohibitions hurtful ta 


our intereſt and trade, may be taken off by the 
ſtate, and we never the better; for the power and 
example of the court is ſo prevailing there, as 
quite to diſcountenance the uſe and wearing of 
thoſe commodities, whoſe importation may be per- 
mitted by the laws. But if the French are not 
bona fide, if they deal fraudulently, and uſe tricks, 
it will not be impracticable for the governmenc 
here to help itſelf by future care and new mea- 
ſures ; that is, we muſt find out remedies, when 
they offer to elude the treaty ; ſtill keeping, if 
poſſible, to this point, that the general balance of 
Trade may be equal between both kingdoms. 

But let treaties of commerce be made with ne- 
ver ſo much ſkill, prudence and caution, they 
will hardly be truly obſerved and kept inviolate, 
in the remoter dominions of thoſe nations, whom 
they are intended to oblige and bind. 

And whatever agreements we enter into with 
France and Holland, we muſt probably expect 
{ome infractions will be therein made by their ſub- 
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jects, in diſtant countries, and perhaps againſt the 


defire and command of either government, 


And injuries received beyond the line are very 


ſeldom redreſſed in Europe. States are apprehen- 
five of coming to an open breach; and ſuch rup- 
tures (though diſhonourable, and of pernicious 
conſequence for the injured ſide to ſuffer) are com- 
monly made up by long excuſes and ſhort embaſ- 
fies, or by heavy bribes and light ſubmiſſions. 


The Protection and Care of Trade will there. 


fore very much conſiſt in putting ourſelves upon 
ſuch a foot as that, in our colonies, plantations, 
and factories abroad, we may more depend upon 


our own proper ſtrength than on the alliances or 


treaties of commerce, to be made with any fo- 
reign ſtates and princes. f 
A ſmall ſtrength will prevail much, that is made 
to bear right, and that can be well diſpoſed and 
ordered. 
But the naval power of England is ſuch, and ſo 
augmented by the late war, that we muſt be 


mightily deficient in conduct, if we ſuffer ourſelves. 
to be encroached upon, or inſulted in remoter 


countries. 

And the beſt ſecurity, in thoſe parts, againſt 
any future deſigns or attempts from our neigh- 
bours, will probably be to have, both in the Eaſt 
and Weſt- Indies, a naval ſtrength which ſhall at 
leaſt be equal to theirs. 

It ſeems much better, beyond the line, to be 


able to protect our own Trade, than to play an 


after- game, and be reduced to ſeek for relief in 
the European courts by expenſive embaſſies. 
Courts are generally fo corrupted, that the 
aggreſſors have come off cheaply in moſt of the 
infractions of peace that have been made for theſe 


laſt hundred years, in diſtant parts; upon which. 
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ſcore it is much more adviſable to be in a poſture 
to do, than to ſuffer the injury. 

Competent fleets, diſpoſed in convenient ſta» 
tions, may not only preſerve our merchants from 
any wrong, but will likewiſe render England for- 
midable to thoſe barbarous nations, who under- 
ſtand little of Europe, and judge of all countries 
but as they ſee them ſtrong and powerful upon 
their coaſt. 

The Protection and Care of Trade will likewiſe 
conſiſt in ſeeing, that even now after a peace, our 
colonies and plantations in America, and elſe- 
where, may be ſufficiently guarded; and that, in 
all parts, we may be in a condition to repel force 
by force. In order to which, the fortreſſes erected 
there ſhould be kept in good repair, furniſhed with 
competent garriſons, and well provided with arms, 
and all kind of warlike ammunition. 

And this will not only ſerve to reſiſt any ſud- 
den invaſion of the natives, of pirates, or from 
Europe; but, in caſe of any future breach with 
France, ſuch a ſtrength in the Indies may here- 
after put it in our power to give them a more ſen- 
ſible wound than any they are like to receive in 
Europe. 

For it is now manifeſt to all diſcerning men, 
that if in the beginning of the late war we had had 
fleets and land forces in the Indies ready to have 
fallen immediately upon their colonies, we might 
very probably have quite rooted them out; or at 
leaſt we could ſo have deſtroyed their plantations, 
as that they ſhould not have recovered the blow in 
many years; and, the nurſery of their ſeamen ly- 
ing there, by this means we had interrupted, and 
perhaps for ever broken that naval ftrength of 
theirs which is ſo formidable to all trading coun- 
tries, | f 
| Several 
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Several things might be here added which fer 
late to the proper meaſures of preſerving the Plan- 
tation and Eait-India Trades, againſt the attempts 


and deſigns of our neighbours, but we reſerve them 


for the following diſcourſes. _ | 

Laſtly, the Protection and Care of Trade is 
ſhewn in general, by giving it favour and encou- 
ragement from the laws and government ; there- 
fore, in wiſe countries, whatever neceſſity preſſes, 
they lay their taxes with all poſſible regard and 
tenderneſs to foreign traffic; they nurſe it up and 
handle it gently, and ſuffer it to receive no da- 
mage nor diſturbance, at leaſt from among them- 
ſelves. 

And now, in a few words, to recapitulate our 
whole matter, we have endeavoured, in this Dif- 
courſe, to ſhew that the nature of this laſt war did 
not perhaps admit of ſuch a Protection and Care 
of Trade as would have rendered it beneficial to 
the kingdom ; bur yet, that the ground we have 
loſt is to be regained by a good conduct for the 
future; that France and Holland are like to be 
our moſt dangerous rivals; that the remaining 
wealth and ſtock of England is, notwithſtanding, 
ſufficient to conte with thoſe nations, when the 
circulation of money hall have reſtored credit; 
that a council of Trade, to be eſtabliſhed by au- 
thority of Parliament, may probably put our traf- 
fc on a better foot ; that treaties of cummerce, 
well projected and ſettled, will go a great way to- 
wards ſecuring our nearer traffics; but that, per- 
adventure, in the more diſtant parts, it may be 
the ſafeſt courſe to rely upon ſuch a competent 
ſtrength, well diſpoſed, as will be a certain guard 
to our foreign plantations and colonies. 

And the Writer of this paper has more willingly 
undertaken to treat of all theſe matters, becauſe 


he 
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he finds himſelf in a manner challenged to it, by 
the Author of a tract, intituled, England and 
« Eaſt-India inconſiſtent in their Manufactures,“ 
58. me 
a If we have not agreed with that gentleman in 
his opinions, the public will beſt determine be- 
tween us whoſe ſcheme 1s righteſt for the general 


good of Trade. 


We have endeavoured to ſet things in a true 
light, which we thought ſeaſonable in the preſent 
juncture, when theſe points may come to be de- 
bated and ſettled, and when ſomething will pro- 
bably be done for the future ſecurity and welfare of 
this kingdom's Traffic. 

Moſt commonly ſuch as palliate evils, and re- 
preſent the ſtate of things in a ſounder condition 
than truly they are, do thereby conſult beſt for 
themſelves, and better recommend their own bu- 
ſineſs and pretenſions in the world ; but he who, 
to the utmoſt of his ſkill and power, ſpeaks the 
truth, where the good of his king and country are 
concerned, will be moſt eſteemed by perſons of 
virtue and wiſdom; and to the favour and pro- 
rection of ſuch, theſe papers are committed, 
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